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““\ ffalionals have saved us their cost many times over’’ 


—CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., New York 
World’s Largest Manufacture hire 


“We use National Accounting Machines 
to compute, analyze and prepare pay- 
rolls for each of our 16 plants in the 
United States and Canada. We use them 
for sales analysis and inventory control 
in our General Accounting and Produc 
tion Control offices. Our 7 sales offices 
are equipped with Nationals for receiv- 
ables accounting and territory analyses 
Our experience with National machines, 
over a long period of time, using 


improved models as they became avail- 
able, has been profitable. Having tried 
alternative methods for the various tasks 
described above, our opinion is that 
Nationals are mest efficient and eco- 
nomical for the jobs we require of them.” 


Controller 


In ¢ sizes 

cut costs by 

mat cally. The 

the money they 
profit. Operator 

is made easier 
sentative will agli 
save with Nationals 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvarron 9, onto 
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ich FIRST IN RUBBER 


More coal in 5 minutes 
than your father used in 10 years 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


+ geo belt hauls 1500 tons of coal 
every hour. Coal by the carload is 
dumped on the moving rubber bel, 
then carried up to a tower where it's 
chuted down to a ship. 

All kinds of coal from razor sharp 
articles to huge jagged chunks have 

en carried in come cold and scorch- 
ing heat. Ordinary belts would have 
been torn to shreds long ago by the 
grinding, gouging, slashing action. 

But B. F. Goodrich engineers de- 
veloped just such a belt for this kind 
of service. It's the B. F. Goodrich cord 
belt. It’s made with separate cords, 
each surrounded by rubber, running 


the length of the belt. This makes the 
belt strong to carry heavy loads, yet 
flexible enough to be in perfect carry- 
ing shape even when empty. When the 
belt is slammed with heavy chunks, 
the cords “‘give”’—roll with the punch 
—then the flexible rubber brings the 
belt back to normal carrying shape. 
The rubber covering these cords is so 
tough it can stand the cuts and scratches 
of thousands of sharp edges. 

That's why that belt has been work- 
ing for 14 years—has hauled 20 mil- 
lion tons of coal. And engineers be- 
lieve it will last for many more years. 

The cord belt is typical of B. F, 


Goodrich research which is « 

at work improving all kinds of 

hose and other rubber prod 

finding new ways to use them 
Don’t decide any product y 

buy is the best to be had with: 
finding out from your BFG dis¢ 

what B. F. Goodrich research may |! 
done recently to improve it. Or writ 
The B. F. Goodrich Comp iny, Dept 
M-189, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
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Link-Belt conve ying systems 
open huge cost-cutting 
frontier to industry 


T the busy trucking terminal pictured below, a Lin 

the-floor Truck-Tow Conveyor achieved spectacula: 

Likewise, in factories, terminals and warehouses all 

country, Truck-Tow Conveyors have slashed handling c: 

att ping and receiving . . . department to department . . . is 
LINK-BELT \ of storage. In fact, wherever packaged or bulky items 

/ RESEARCH AND along a regular route by floor trucks—Truck-Tow can 

ENGINEERING S apy 

faster, safer handling. Rehandling is eliminated. Da: 


WORKING FOR <4 ©, 
INDUSTRY split shipments and errors are minimized 





There may be locations in your plant where confli: 


causes confusion . .. where valuable manpower is being 
carrying or pushing. If so, a call to your nearby Link-B 
will put you in touch with a materials handling engine« 
show you how flexible, low-cost Truck-Tow can save mon 


One source . . . one responsibility for materials 
handling and power transmission machinery 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan A 
Chicugo 1. To Serve Industry There Are Lirk-Belt Plants 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. Export Office, New Yor! 
Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, Marrickville, N.S.W 
South Africa, Springs. Representatives Throughout the Wor 





Scale model (above) of 716-ft. Link-Bele Truck-Tow 
shows how freight is unloaded from highway trucks on 
terminal dock’s left side-——ticketed and moved to assigned 
local delivery trucks on the right. In the floor and out of 
the way, this Truck-tow’s endless chain moves up to 50 
tons of cargo at a time. Floor trucks are easily engaged and 
disengaged by a pin on the truck that drops into one of the 
trolley pusher attachments (right) spaced along the chain 
Other Truck-Tows operate trucks from overhead conveyors. 
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get more for your 
truck dollar from 


ELWELL 
PARKER 


Quiet, fume-free electric truck power 
is ideal in this grocery warehouse. 


because 
ELWELL-PARKER: 


1 Furnishes ALL types — fork, 
high and low lift platform, cranes. 
Thus you are sure to get the model 
best suited for your job. 


2. Designs and builds trucks that 
cost less to operate, and can be ex- 
pected to give more than 15 years’ 
steady service. 


3. Provides free analysis of your 
problem by materials handling con- 
sultants with years of experience 


4. Provides valuable help on 
maintenance through E-P Field 
Service Engineers. 


Get the full story on these 
PLUS FEATURES by writ- 
ing for this General Catalog. 
The Elwell-Parker Electric 
Co., 4003 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


LWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 





You WON'T have to read far 
either, to find the “WHY.” 
These manvfacturers (just as 
you can) have been able to 
speed production . . . lower 
costs .. . improve product per- 
formance, simply by combin- 
ing a good idea with one of 
the many basic Taylor mate- 
rials for industry. 


And if you are looking for 
ideas, why not rovte this to 
your engineering department 
after you finish with it? It just 
might pay off in lower costs 
for one of your present prod- 
ucts... or a new one still on 
the drawing board, 


ABRASIVES 
INDUSTRY 

Ask any user and > 
he will tell you that 
he wants just two 
things in his abrasive 
discs. He wants them to be 
tough enough to last a long 
time. And he wants them 
smooth and flexible for good re- 
sults. Taylor Abrasive Disc 
Backing Fibre is extra tough. 
It has exceptionally high tear 
strength . . . stands up under 
severe mechanical stresses of 
high speed operation. It has 
just the “right” amount of 
rigidity for good performance, 
yet is flexible enough to with- 
stand repeated flexing without 
failure. Good ply adhesion 
means long service on the 
toughest jobs. What's more, 
Taylor Abrasive Disc Backing 
has a clean smooth surface. 
The abrasive goes on evenly ... 
glueing properties are excellent. 





ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 
<q The tube ends of fluorescent lights 


are an ideal application for Taylor 
Laminated Plastics. Grade X, a phen- 
olic laminate, has the mechanical 


strength needed to hold the prongs 
that fit into the light socket as well as 
the electrical qualities required to in- 
sulate them from the tube end cap. 
The good punching qualities of Grade 
X permitted these insulating washers 


to be turned out at high-speed pro- 
duction. Fluorescent light sockets also 
use Taylor products. The back plate 


on the one shown is Taylor Grade XP 
. . @ hard, strong, dimensionally 
stable phenolic laminate that is used 
for hot punching. It machines well and 
has good electrical characteristics. 
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ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY 


Every time a new material is produced . . . the > 
result is invariably lower production costs and 
better products for many manufacturers . . . just 
as it was for the manufacturer of this UHF tele- 
vision tuner when he used the new Taylor Poly- 
ester Glass Rod for the shaft. This new material 
has the highest mechanical strength of all lami- 
nates in rod form and is fire retardant. It has 
outstanding dimensional stability and torsional 
strength . . . characteristics that helped produce 
a better tuner. In addition, the ability of this rod 
to remain absolutely straight . . . without bending 
during shipment or storage . . . materially speeded 
assembly operations. 


use Taylor Fibre and 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


A When night comes, another Taylor Laminated 
Plastic goes to work . . . the back plate on a head- 
light switch. This application called for low mois- 
ture absorption and good dielectric strength as 
well as the mechanical strength to support the 
switch components. It had to be easy to punch 
and machine, to keep production costs low. Taylor 
recommended Grade XP, a paper base laminated 
plastic. Result: a dependable low cost switch. 


RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


4 Taylor Block Joint Insulation combines the 
extreme toughness and long life required for the 
tremendous shock and stresses that result from 
today’s high speed railroad operation. Taylor end 
posts, washers, washer plates, head pieces, base 
pieces and bushings are fabricated accurately to 
make installation easy ... give long life to track 
and switch rod insulation. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
<4 Shuttles, traveling so fast you can hardly see them, 
are made of Taylor Shuttle Fibre bonded to a wood core. 
This fibre has a smooth hard finish that is highly resistant 
to yarn abrasion. It wears slowly and smoothly . . . with 
no rough surfaces to snag the yarn. It is light in weight 
(about half that of aluminum) and machines easily. 


Laminates 


Taylor Vulcanized Fibre and Phenol, Melamine and Silicone 
Laminates are available in a wide range of physica! and 
mechanical properties that can help your staff in many of 
their design and production problems. In addition, Taylor 
engineers are weil qualified by experience to assist in selecting 
the Taylor products that are best suited to your requirements. 


Taylor Facilities are geared to meet your production sched- 
ules . .. whether you buy raw stocks of sheets, tubes, rolls or 
rods ... or specially fabricated parts. 


For Your Staff—Factual and informative Taylor adver- 
tising is being directed to your engineering and purchasing 
departments . . . to help them become familiar with the ways 
Taylor products can help you produce better products 

at lower costs. 


For Your Files —a comprehensive booklet on Taylor 
materials. Write today. Taylor Fibre Co., Norristown, 
Pennsylvania — La Verne, California. 


Branch offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Detrcit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis and Tolland, Con- 
necticut. Distributors in Jacksonville, Florida; Grand Prairie and 
Houston, Texas; New Orleans, Louisiana; and Toronto, Ontario. 
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Look What’s New In Metals 


Anaconda develops a brass that’s easier to polish... offers new and better electrical 
wires and cables... and gets down to ‘“‘pay-dirt” in new Nevada copper mine 





NEW TYPE OF BRASS MAKES POLISHING 
EASIER. How important is polishing on 
brass? Plenty! Every day, manufacturers of 
stamped and drawn brass products make 
millions of lipstick holders, vanity cases, 
fishing lures, automobile parts, building 
hardware items. But to “finish” these prod- 
ucts for lacquering, or for bright nickel or 
gleaming chromium plate, they must be 
polished. And that operation is expensive 
—-often costs more than the metal itself! 


Now, for the first time, these manufac- 
turers are being offered a new type of brass 
—Formbrite*. This ductile and readily 
formed metal differs from ordinary brass by 
having a superfine grain structure. That 
makes polishing easier and faster — often 
cuts the cost in half. And Formbrite makes 
a more lustrous, more attractive, more 
scratch-resistant product, too. No wonder 
it is rapidly becoming a favorite with 
consumer and manufacturer alike. 


*FORMBRITE is registered in the U. S. Patent 
Office. It was developed and is sold by The 
American Brass Company, an Anaconda 
subsidiary. 


75x magnification of superfine-grain Form- 
brite drawing brass. 


75x magnification of ordinary, coarse-grain 
drawing brass. 


DO YOU DO THIS TOO OFTEN? Inade- 
quate wiring is usually at fault when cir- 
cuits overload, Don’t blame the appliance 
--.don’t use an oversize fuse! See your 
electrical contractor. Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Company has developed new wires 


w= it’s made of metal, you can 
count on Anaconda and its 


manufacturing subsidiaries to find new 


and better ways to meet U. S. needs. 
They supply products as varied as 
Everdur® Copper-Silicon Alloys for 
boat fastenings...zinc-plated and syn- 
thetic-covered flexible steel conduit for 


wiring... copper and aluminum signal 


—many insulated with modern plastic 
to help him replace and add to outg: 
circuits most economically. Plenty of « 


per—always the No. 1 metal to carry elec- 


tricity — means plenty of wire to r 
U. S. homes and factories 


wire for railroads... copper 
for roofing. 

Progress—through better produ 
for U.S. industry and U. S. con 
—is the aim of Anaconda and i 
sidiaries. As part of a fully integ: 
business working with man) 
each is better able to achieve t! 


. « - today and tomorr: 


ANACONDA 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, va 
manganese ore, ferromanganese, superphosphate and uranium oxid 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronz: 
alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stamp 


flexible metal hose and tybing. 


THIS IS A SEVEN-TON BITE OF 
COPPER ORE! Since opening day 
in November 1953, these big 
electric shovels have been working 
at Anaconda’s new open-pit mine 
at Weed Heights near Yerington, 
Nevada. The ore is being blasted 
and trucked to the adjoining treat- 
ment plant. There it is crushed and 
leached, after which the ensu- 
ing copper-rich precipitate is 
shipped to Anaconda’s Montana 
plants \for smelting and refining. 
“Yerington”’ is the nation’s newest 
copper mine, 


ANA 





THIS PRESIDENT DISCOVERS A NEW WAY TO CUT COSTS 


“We invested $774 in Farval... 
save $9,000 in press repairs annually’’ 


. This forging 


plant shut down because bearings burned 


press mi our Louisville 


out when the oiling system failed. It cost 
us $5,000 to overhaul the press and put 
mm new bearings. Even more expensive 


was the production time we lost. 


"We imstalled a Farval s¥ystem of auto- 
matic centralized lubrication. /f cost only 
$774 and good results were immediate 
and continuing! Lubrication was set to 
the exact frequency we needed, Oil de- 
livered to the bearings was accurately 
measured, We've not had a single press 
breakdown since, so we've been spared 
many $5,000 repair bills in our seven 
years with Farval, to say nothing of other 
thousands saved in lubricant, oiling labor 
and production time, 


We like Farval so well that we've in- 


stalled nine more systems to protect 664 
bearings on other presses, Farval is an 
investment that’s guaranteed to pay 
off in a big way.” 


FARVAL is the foolproof Dualine system 
of centralized lubrication that delivers 
a measured amount of clean lubricant at 
regular intervals to every bearing. From 
a central station, lubricant ts pumped 
under pressure to a measuring valve at 
each bearing, delivering the exact amount 
of lubricant required. 


FREE LUBRICATION SURVEY 
Let us send one of our lubrication engi- 
neers to inspect your plant equipment. 
Without ob igation, he will present a 
written analysis of what Farval can do 
for you. Write also for Bulletin 26 for 
the complete Farval story. 


The Farval Corporation 


3284R EAST 80th STREET ¢ CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


Farval is an affiliateof The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., Represented in Canada by Peacock Brothers, Limited 





READERS REPORT 


What Is This Thing? 
Dear Sir: 


In BUSINESS WEES 
116, you say, “Johns: 
a vending machine tha 
of the harriment out 
lives. The harriment 
year when the New ) 
thority raised the fa 
15¢.” 

[his set us to won 
was that had reached 
the harassed commute 
taken from his so-call 
ster’s Unabridged fa 
us; therefore, as a pi 
ercise, will you furnis! 
of, and definition for 
ment’? 


H 


MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


e If this isn’t in the 
be. We suggest 

Harriment (n). S 
A syndrome, general] 
hours of 8:30 a.m 
acterized by profu 
palms, pronounced 
heart, and tempora 
Bodily injury to pr 
line ahead of the 
times result. 


A World of Difference 


Dear Sir: 

The story, What ! 
About Reds [BV 
was very interesting 
voking 

I'o me the most sig 
quoted was that attri 
Labor Relations Dir 
“It’s a serious thing 
of his livelihood beca 
munist What ar 
with them—lock th 
next it may be r 
Catholics or Jews that 

I believe that it 
of woolly-headed thin 
into sharp focus th 
country faces today 
feeling that a Comm 
rest of us except fo 
physical difference « 
ence in religious belli 

Let us never forg 
munism is a conspira 
to the overthrow of « 
ment. A Communist 
be casually shrugged 
believer in Or a men 
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WITH THE NEW, FULLY AUTOMATIC, REMINGTON RAND PRINTING CALCULATOR 


This new, performance-packed printing calculator mul- 
tiplies, divides, adds and subtracts amounts up to ten 
trillion. It prints and proves every calculation on the 
tape. It is the first fully automatic printing calculator 
with all these features: 

Simpla-tape ... printed proof in black and red with all 
the essential elements, no superfluous figures. 
Automatic multiplication ... fully automatic short-cut 
multiplication with push-button ease. 

Automatic division ...one key to all your answers. 
Automatic credit balances... minus totals distinctively 
signalled as credit balances. 

10-key touch addition and subtraction ... effortless 
speed through simplified touch operation. 


Constant key... Remington Rand’s exclusive multipli- 
cation “memory” feature. 

Automatic total control...for individual or accumu- 
lative totals, automatically. 

Two-color ribbon... totals, subtotals and credit bal- 
ances printed in standout red. 


FREE! Ask your Remington Rand Repre- 
sentative for an eye-opening demonstra- 
tion, or send for your copy of this “show 
how” folder. Write Remington Rand, 
Room 1837, today. Ask for C669. 


4 
Memingtorn. Mand PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS * 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 





There’s no end to the number 
of things YOU can do with 
a rubber like this... 


OLA TIL 


THE DOW CORNING SILICONE RUBBER 


FOR EXAMPLE 
Or - gh flying 


( 


n 


@WONT MELT OR HARDEN AT 500 F 
@ WON'T CONDUCT ELECTRICITY 

@ WEATHER DOESN'T HURT IT 

@ WATER WONT WET IT 


@ DRY ICE CAN'T 
FREEZE IT 


are you looking for 
NEW BUSINESS ? 


INES AR 


the 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, Dept. E-15, Midland, Michigan 

Please send me 

0) Tall Tales and Fabulous Facts, a painless introduction to silicones. 3 

C) 1953-54 Reference Guide to Dow Corning Silicone Products y 


Name 


Title 


‘ ™. DOW CORNING 
CORPORATION 


Company 


Address 


City 


_tone_.__£State. 


ATLANTA~ CHICAGO~- CLEVELAND- DALLAS- DETROIT- NEW YORK- LOS ANGELES. WASHINGTON. DC 


In Canada: FIBERGLAS CANADA LTD 


Silver Spring, Md 


TORONTO In England: MIDLAND SILICONES LTD., LONDON 


religious faith 
luncheon club. 

We in business and 
tremendous educationa 
now. 

Je } 


LOS ANCELES, CALIF. 


More About Ore 
Dear Sir: 


In BUSINESS WEEK 
. you had a stor; 
ment of ore from Cer 
ezuela). In the story 
briefly ore shipments 
tries and stated that R 
creased its shipment 
nearly 600,000 tons 
Che ore exp Liberia 
for 1953 amounted t 638 tons. 
Republic did not get a ore but 
that’s the amount whi mined in 
Liberia 
| BOWERFIND 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORA 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Dear Sir 

Your article, U.S 
Works: Showcase of a 

Jan.23'54,p60), tout 
plant as a near-master] 
and industrial engine: lo pro- 
fessional plant location neers, how 
ever, this “staggering] 
ture represents a most 
site selection 

The Fairless Work esigned to 
handle a tremendous of Ven 
ezuclan ore, but large irriers can 
not reach the plant at because of 
insufficient channel! de 
ware River Army En now 
mate that it will cost nillion 
$94-million to correct 
the major portion of 
borne by U.S. taxpay« 


| NTON 


I airle ss 
try [BW 
Vorrisville 
location 


expendi 


error in 


FANTUS FACTORY LO 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ The Fairless Woh 
advantages as a tidewat oth for 
shipping and receiving hannel 


problem has, of cour een long 
time headache (BW 2’52.p34 


Not in S.A. 


Dear Sir: 

On page 109 of b. 6 issu 
of BUSINESS WEEK, in ticle, Beef 
ing Up Brazil, you sta hat Interna 
tional Packers, Ltd., i Swift affiliate 

More than 30 Swift & 
Co. disposed of all of i ith Am« 
can interests to the or tion whi 
is now called Inter Pack 
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FICIENT CRACKING of hydrocarbons is but 
E on application of Phillips versatile new 
Pebble Heater. This full scale commercial proc- 
ess offers many advantages in superheating steam 
or air. It also permits high temperature process- 
ing of corrosive materials which must be pro- 
tected from metallic contact. 


Phillips Pebble Heater operates effectively in 


PEBBLES, like these, heated to 
very high temperatures, cre used 
for cracking petroleum hydrocar- 
bons at a new Phillips Petroleum 
Company plant in Texas. 


5 re 


high temperature ranges above those attainable 
in conventional furnaces. This new process is 
now available to industry through Phillips Perco 
Division. 

The Pebble Heater is another example of 
Phillips leadership in research and chemical engi- 
neering which makes way for increased output 
of improved products at lower cost. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 


COMPANY 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 
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A Column of Money-Saving Uses of Black & Decker Portable Electric Tools 


Service: No Longer a Problem 


Buyers of Black & Decker Portable Electric Tools need never consider tool service 
a problem. The reason: B&D Service Branches are located within 24 hours of any 
plant or factory in the country. These Service Branches are company-owned-and- 
operated, They are staffed with factory-trained men. They offer genuine replacement 
parts. They interpret our service policy and our guarantee with your best interests 
in mind. There’s no such thing as a perpetual motion machine and the convenience of 
B&D Service is your assurance that your B&D Tools will always be in top shape—with 


all their original power, speed, accuracy. 





Time Obsolete Tools? 





Many B&D Tools have been used on 
production lines or for construction or 
maintenance purposes for ten or fifteen 
years, or even longer. Naturally, they 
occasionally need tuning up. Can the 
B&D Service Centers still do the job 
after all these years? Yes! Because B&D 
Tools have a reputation for long service, 
stocks of genuine replacement parts are 
kept on hand, even for older models. If 
you would like to know more about 
B&D Tools . . . Drills, Hammers, Saws, 
Sanders, Polishers, Automotive Equip- 
ment, etc. . . . mail the coupon below. 
Also see ““Tools—Electric” in your classi- 
fied directory for name of your nearest 
B&D Distributor. 


| THE BLACK & Decker MPG. Co. 

i Dept. W-4, Towson 4, Maryland 

j Please send me FREE my copy of the New 
Portable Electric Tool Catalog #10. Also 
location of nearest Branch. 


Name 
Company 


Address 





City 





No Slow-Down for Industry 





Many Industries have found an ideal 


way to avoid slow-downs due to tools 


being off top efficiency. They use a B&D 
recommended plan (and B&D Service 
Branches like the one pictured above) 
for periodic inspection and conditioning 
for all their B&D Tools. They find that 
by using a rotation system, as depart- 
ments go through slack periods, they 
can keep all their tools in top shape... 
get performance that spells maximum 
profit from plant operation. Want more 
information on the B&D Service Program 
and the location (see map) of your 
nearest B&D Branch? Mail the coupon. 





Swift & Co. has had no South Ameri- 
can operations since that time. : 
FRANK MULLIN 


SWIFT & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prosperity from Austerity? 
Dear Sir: 

Re the article, Will Belated Austerity 
Turn the Tide for Japan? {[BW—Feb. 
13’54,p148} , while most of the 
facts brought out concerning Japan are 
essentially true, it seems to me that 
they have been assembled in such a 
way as to present an overdrawn picture. 

The graph comparing Japan’s indus 
trial production with exports ig 
nores procurement for Korea and for 
American forces in Japan, which since 
1950 have represented a substantial 
share of the national product exchanged 
for foreign currency. Including this 
element, the export figure would be 
perhaps 50 rather than below 30 on 
your chart. Furthermore, your pre- 
diction that U.S. spending in Japan 
will fall “drastically’’ in the next two 
or three years is a guess with which 
we do not entirely agree. Unquestion 
ably, United States procurement of 
goods and services within Japan will 
recede from current levels, but we hope 
and believe the reduction may be grad- 
ual enough to permit an expanding 
export trade to balance it 

Your comparison with Germany and 
Great Britain fails to point out the spe- 
cial elements impeding Japan’s exports 
which do not affect these other nation: 
to the same extent. For instance, there 
is little that Japan can about the 
loss of important markets in nearby 
Asia (China, Korea, Formosa), which 
absorbed over 40% of Japan’s total 
exports in the pre-war period but which 
now purchase less than 10% of the 
total. In addition, the trade 
and currency restriction rent in to 
day’s world commerce weigh far 
heavily upon Japan, than they do upon 
Great Britain and Germany. A higher 
degree of dependence on imported raw 
materials and a greater population to 
feed per square mile are also Japan's 
handicap. 

There is no denying that the future 
of the Japanese people i ertain. It 
seems inevitable that the already low 
standards of living may have 


17iouUus 


more 


to be, at 
least temporarily, lowered even more. 
But I have more confidence in the 
stamina of the people of Japan and their 
leaders than the author of the 
article. I am sure my homeland will 
continue to be a bulwark against Com 
munism., 

TAKEsSH! WATANABE 
MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY) 
EMBASSY OF JAPAN 
WASHINGTON, D. ( 
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Planning to print a booklet? 


You owe it to yourself to remember the famous Mead 
trade-mark whenever you buy printing. For booklets 
and brochures, for folders and catalogs—for all printing 
—you'll find a Mead paper that’s right in price and 
quality. There is MEAD BLack & Waite ENAMEL— 
tops for flawless reproduction by letterpress in one or 
many colors. There’s MEAD RICHFOLD EN/.mMeL—the 
economy sheet with exceptional folding qualities. There’s 
MEAD PRINTFLEX OFFSET ENAMEL—a brand-new coated 
paper for sparkling offset lithography. 

Mead Papers are made with both your needs and your 





printer’s needs in mind and are, of course, recommended 
everywhere by America’s leading paper merchants 

For big jobs and small, just say ““Mead Papers’ 
your printer or lithographer. 


We'd like you to see convincing evidence 
of Mead Papers in action, If you have not 
already seen the new portfalio demonstrat- 
ing the qualities and characteristics of 
Mead Coated Papers for letterpress and 
lithography, we will be happy to mail you 
one in exchange for a request on your 
business letterhead. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “Paper Makers to America’ 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2, New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta 
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Where does all the paper come from? 


Read why it takes a never-ending 
parade of bank loans to meet all 
of America’s paper needs. 


To trace paper’s source take any map 
of North America. 

Start deep in the southland’s piney 
woods—follow the coastal timber line 
through New England to the rocky 
shores of Labrador—cut over to Hud- 
son Bay—drop down through Onta- 
rio and the Great Lakes area—then 
swing out through British Columbia 
—head south and stop at the Klamath 
Basin...and you've covered the most 
successful paper route in history! 

What made it soP 
Trees made it so. Trees and a handful 
of visionary individuals with sweat 
on their hands and pride riding like 


wood chips on their shoulders. 

Out where the trees are topped at 
90 feet they’re known as “the com- 
panies.” On Wall Street’s “big board” 
they’re listed as pulp and paper man- 
ufacturers. In any man’s language 
they’ve collectively contributed great 
things to the whole continent’s well- 
being, and they’ve had the help of 
America’s banks to do so. 

Bank loans go to work 
Bank loans help supply money to 
cut, transport and stockpile the logs. 
Bank loans help put up multi-million- 
dollar pulp mills . . . back the chemis- 
try that cooks wood fiber into pulp. 
Bank loans put cash on the line to 
convert pulp into paper products for 
home and business use . . . to distrib- 
ute a thousand-and-one paper items. 
Bank loans finish their paper work 


by helping to finance t ial pro 
duction and distributi: rf 
items —from personal 

nic napkins. Why? 

Because it’s competi inking’s 
job to make the com: ’s idle 
money available when: | wher- 
ever business finds op, ties for 
profitable enterprise 

Under these conditi: there are 
jobs for men and wome: irns for 
investors and better pro 
entire nation. 

Chase National Bank, first in loans 
to American industry roud of 
banking’s contribution 
ress of our country 


papel 


to pic- 


; for the 


prog- 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEV ORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Ir 





INSTALL 10a VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Get this FREE booklet! 
See for yourself the many important 
advantages of better ventilation... a 
and how better equipment makes it 
possible for your application. Write 
for the ILG Ventilation Guide now! 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 


2850 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 41, Illinois 


LG Propeller Fans ILG Unit Heaters 


Feature ILG’s self-cooled mo- The complete line — steam, 
tor, direct connected to fan hot water, gas or electric 
wheel—assures extra quiet, with capacities ranging from 
low-cost operation. Sizes 18,600 BTU to 286,000 BTU. 
from 6” to 72”, 


ILG Centrifugal Fans 


Designed for a wide variety 
of pressure and volume re- 
quirements—certified capaci- 
ties ranging from 374 CFM 
to 116,400 CFM, 
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ILG Power Roof Ventilators 


Long-lasting, quiet, easy te 
install, leak-proof — provide 
efficient ventilation inde- 
pendent of wind and weather 





The Park Sheraton, New York City The Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 
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The Sheraton-Biltmore, Prov 


“Here's the air conditioning system that keeps 
guests coming back to Sheraton Hotels” 


-.-.says Ernest Henderson, 
President of the Sheraton Corporation 
of America. “The American-Standard 
Remotaire system keeps our rooms com 
fortable the whole year uund. Our 
guests appreciate it and the system 
pays for itself.” 


The Sheraton, Worcester, Mass. The Sheraton-Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Remotaire uses chilled water 
from a central chilling plant for sum 
mer cooling—hot water f: a central 
system for winter heating. !t filters and 
circulates comfortable air to all rooms 
at all times. Individual room units al 
low for temperature selection without 
affecting adjoining room he adapta 
bility of the Remotaire makes it ideal 
for modernizing hotels, office buildings, 
apartments, hospitals vell as for 
use in new buildings 

REMOTAIRE room unit may be free standing or recessed into a wall. Cabinet is For more informatio: ul coupon 

made of reinforced steel for extra sturdiness. Toe-step recess allows floor cover- to American Radiator & Standard 

ing to fit snugly around base, facilitates cleaning of surrounding floor area. Sanitary Corporation, | sburgh 30, 
; Pennsylvania. 
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American-Standard 
Dept. BU-34, Pittsburg! 


Please send me lite: 


American-Standard ies 


HEATING-COOLING SYSTEMS eto 


city 








Serving home and industry: MAICAN-STANDARD - AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS EXCHANGERS - SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Stirrings in the auto industry carry some signs of a mild pickup. 
How far this improvement goes will have a lot to do with 1954 business. 


It’s now or never. The big spring auto sales season is at hand. 


New cars will roll off the production lines at a faster rate in March than 
in January or February. But how much faster still is open to doubt—and 
the rate can mean a lot in purchases, payrolls, sales. 


The March schedule, according to Ward’s Automotive Reports, calls for 
540,000 cars. Ward’s notes, however, that this will be scaled down “as added 
inventory adjustments are made.” Realistically, call it 510,000. 


By contrast, Automotive News says the schedule is 463,000 cars. 


In any event, last March’s figure of 569,000 is in no danger; it’s a ques- 
tion whether we’ll miss it by 10% or 18%. 


Trade reports on recent retail sales (page 29) are hopeful enough 
to lend some credence to the more optimistic figures on auto output. 


Ward’s came out with an estimate this week that new car sales in 
February topped the month before by about 12%. Meanwhile, there are 
reports (and these are not easy to verify) that used cars are moving better. 


Most of the car makers have posted higher schedules for March. The 
best gains, however, will go to Chrysler and the independents simply because 


February operations have been so poor, relatively. 
Plymouth, in fact, <!ready has issued two calls for laid-off workers. 


oe ee 
Improvement in auto operations would be a big help to steel. 
Steel will look bad this month, however, no matter how much help it 
gets. Last March was the biggest month on record, output topping 10- 
million tons. This year the industry will do well to go over 7-million. 


Operations, as the month starts, are the poorest of the year to date. 
This week’s output is scheduled just a shade over 70% of capacity. 


Construction’s margin of gain over a year ago is narrowing. 

Notwithstanding ‘the short month and inclement weather, February 
hung up $2.3-billion worth of construction. This, however, ran only a little 
more than 1% ahead of the year before. 


The value of work put in place during January (with more working 
days than February) had been $2.4-billion, 3% over the year before. 


Housing and public works offer the best chance for construction expan- 
sion (now that the peak in fectory building has quite positively passed). 

And it looks as if housing will require some sort of stimulant. Latest 
figures still show a lag behind year-before levels. 


When it comes to public works, there already is a stimulant. Federal, 
state, and local authorities can borrow more cheaply (and probably the 
actual cost of construction has come down a bit, too). 


Major new construction projects haven’t been doing much to stimulate 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK business in the recent past. Engineering News-Record’s compilation of 
MAR. 6, 1954 contract awards for 1954 to date is about 40% behind a year ago. 


Bridges and roads are showing up best, about even with last year. 





Industry’s power requirements apparently are shrinking—or, at least, 
they aren’t growing so fast as they were. 


Electric power output last week was only 4% higher than a year ago. 
That marks the sixth consecutive week in which the margin over the 


year before has diminished. At mid-January the gain was over 10%. 
And, if you want to go back to last summer, we were averaging 15% ahead. 


Employment conditions probably have improved a little recently or, 
in any event, they aren’t deteriorating at the rate they were. 


You can find a good clue to this in your newspaper headlines. In the 
last few days, rehirings seem to be outnumbering layoffs. Workers are 
being called back in autos, TV, refrigeration, farm equipment. 


This is partly seasonal, as in farm implements, but it helps. 


Similar trends show up in unemployment compensation. Initial claims 
aren’t climbing the way they were. And, while the number drawing bene- 
fits is 90% above a year ago, that margin isn’t widening. 


9. 
Figures announced this week on personal income shouldn’t have proved 
too startling. True, January showed a decline of more than $2-billion from 


December (seasonally adjusted annua! rates), but that was to be expected ; 
January was the month with the sharpest drop in employment. 


Personal income reached its peak, according to Commerce Dept. esti 
mates, at an annual rate of $2871/-billion last July. 


The figure now has fallen to $282!4-billion. You can’t laugh off a 
decline of $5-billion, yet it amounts to less than 2%. 


And don’t forget: Consumers get part of it back in the tax cut. 


Some people who don’t have to rely on a paycheck have been doing 
better, incomewise, than the average run of workers. 


The personal income derived from wage and salary payments has 
dropped an estimated $6.3-billion since last July; the amount gleaned from 
interest and dividend, over the same period, is up more than $1-billion. 


Thus it can be clearly seen that the big factor in declining persona! 
income—and purchasing power—has been fewer jobs and less overtime. 


Some people won’t feel any richer for the reduction in the persona! 
income tax rate until they have est':..ated what they owe for 1954. 


Meanwhile, a good many definitely feel poorer with each paycheck due 
to the rise in social security deductions. These were adding up to $4.8-billion 


PAGE 18 (annual rate) in January against $4.1-billion last year. 
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How all industry benefits 
from progressive railroading 








noes 


Theyre bringing 
older cars up to 
modern riding standards 


today, thousands of older freight cars are 
ing your merchandise far more smoothly! 
reason: railroads are making huge annual in 
ments to modernize existing rolling stoc! 


To fully appreciate the real problems invol 
consider just a few stark realities of freight trai 
operation. Each railroad deals not with one p 
or a dozen products, but with thousand: 
These cars necessarily have to earn their 
just a few hours every day—and on the aver 
up to 70% are in interchange on other 


Nevertheless, many improvements ars 
made. For example, hard-riding springs ar 
replaced with the Ride-Control" Package 
oped by American Steel Foundri« Pas 
make the older cars available for unre 
use at today’s higher speeds; another way o 
ing a smoother-riding car where you want 
when you want it. 


Such improvements, of course, have t 

practical economically as well as mechani 

ASF Ride-Control Package, the compact That’s the yardstick railroads use. And t! 
unit that allows soft-riding springs to be why they offer you better freight servic 


applied older cars—at costs in keeping . 
PP to older car : ’ _—"e a bigger value than ever before. 
with the economics of freight car operation, 


American Steel Foundries 


Executive Offices: Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 


Lading damage index Today’s modern 
plummets when old . pam ey. 4 BB Biot freight car pool carries 
springs are replaced by ab more freight with 25% 
the Package. Comparison , fewer cars, averages 
is from a typical “before . more than 50% higher 
and after’’ test—i.e., LADING DAMAGE INDEX: speeds. And, reported 
same car, carrying same . 3,085 car shortages are 
load on same track. Lame cor sqdeee uae lide down 84%, since 1950! 


ntrol Packages. Speed. 84 mph 


























COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above)... . . "1226 11230 1246 1348 916 
PRODUCTION 





Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) , +1,756 1,77 2,262 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks ‘ +148,257 143,654 ; 62,880 
const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $33,933 $33,330 $30,614 $43.83 $17 ned 

Electric power ou (millions of kilowatt-hours) 8,396 8,551 8,855 4,2 
Crude oil and con te production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,303 16,315 6,257 52 4,7 
l 


31 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,204 1,266 1,402 442 745 
Paperboard production (thousands of tons) 228,258 232.388 240,413 25 167,269 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 63 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 40 
Department store sales (chan from same week of preceding year) -1% none 
Business failures (Dun and Beodstrect, number) 233 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ‘ . ; 416.6 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) ; ; } 92.5 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) ; ‘ e 85.4 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.) 5 ‘ : 23.86¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. is, 1947. 49 = 100) : . ; 130.5 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). . : , 527. $44.25 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&M]J, SS ae , ; 97 29.890¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) ; $2. $2. $2.4] 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................. 

» » py SRR RRB rt 9 1) a pe 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks J 454,143 56,115 ; 82 

‘Total loans and investments, reporting member banks : +79,872 — 80,070 77, t+72,036 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks r $22,555 22,502 22,869 ++9,299 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks q 32,346 33,287 31,478 ++49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding : 25,897 25,495 25,406 23,883 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK —_— as 6 h 62S.!lUCUK 


Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) y. $282.5 $284.6 $280.5 $177.7 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) ean $17.3 $17.4 $19.4 $18.9 
Cost of Living (U. $. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) . Janus 115.2 114.9 113.9 $3.4 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) ; $1,643 $1,717 $1,574 $803 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) a&f $674 $71] $713 $19 


. fiainey, week ended Feb, 27, 1954. *? Estimate. : 8 Date for "Latest Week" on each series on request. 
¢ Revised + Insufficient trading to establish a price. 
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in BUSINESS this 


GENERAL BUSINESS: 
TESTING TIME FOR EISENHOWER. Why his 





more than mere revenues this year 


leadership is at stake from here on out 


FIGHT FOR N. Y. CENTRAL: NEW FACES—AND 
ICC, TOO. Young is jubilant, but Central's White 
wants an investigation.......... 


AUTOS: WINTER CAN'T LAST FOREVER. Dealers 
think a warm spell will thaw the market . 29 


TAXES: POLITICAL TRAPS AHEAD. Votes count 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


BATTLE OVER EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK. It's State vs. Treasury, with 
the latter out in front. But Caracas 
may bring a change p. 142 
HOW WEST EUROPE STACKS UP 
WITH U. S. An expert's report on 
production gives U. S. businessmen a 
new marketing tool ..p. 144 
PATTERN. Caracas: A Chance for 
Self-Appraisal p. 146 
INTO THE AIR go British ship lines. 
They're buying into airlines to meet 
competition ice oer 


Business Abroad Briefs 


FINANCE: 


BUYERS SET NEW RECORDS FOR 
DEBT. Credit men pose this question: 
How far in the red does the con- 
sumer want to go? p. 43 
DEALING IN THE SMALL INVESTOR. 
How Wall Street's play for the little 
GO W GOIB A 66s ov ceciccccccnan 


Finance Briefs ............++.. p. 50 


GOVERNMENT: 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL--PLUS. Her- 
bert Browneil, J:.: a couple of 
tough jobs and an outstretched neck 
(cover) p. 86 


THE BATTLE ROYAL BEGINS. 
Should the Post Office pay its own 
way? jn ..p. 98 


INDUSTRIES: 


OFFERING THE AIRLINES THEIR 
FIRST U. S.-BUILT JET. What's in- 
volved in Boeing's gamble on a 
brand-new transport p. 112 


NEED FOR NEW SCHOOLS—NO 
END IN SIGHT. Enrollment soars, 


CHRD > o's xh p. 26 


Business Briefs 





Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 


Figures of the Week..... 
Local Business 
Readers Report 











Here's 
p. ll 


but new construction lags. 


LABOR: 


TEAMSTERS KNIFE NO-RAIDING 
PACT. It kills the chance of AFL-CIO 
I Wo p. 150 
CASE OF THE “LOST” TEXTILE 
WORKERS. What happens to the 
displaced workers when the mill 
moves away? p. 152 
COST OF LIVING: ITS INFLUENCE 
IS FADING ..... p. 154 


Labor Briefs iis esi 


MANAGEMENT: 


DEBUT FOR A BIG IDEA. The com- 
mon-language office machine: For 
1,700 management men, it rates a 
trip to New York... p. 124 
WHAT HAPPENS IN A _ TOPSIDE 
SHAKEUP. When bright minds flicker 

. when sales talks drag... anda 
new crew takes over p. 128 


Management Briefs 


MARKETING: 


MACHINE TOOL RENTALS: AN- 
OTHER RECRUIT. The giant of the 


CENSUS TROUBLES. The Administration 
Congress for business census funds. ... p. 31 


STILL UNWED. Colonial Airlines had two 
suitors. But one was chased away last week. p. 32 


prods 


ESTIMATING ‘54. Congress gets some solemn 
advice on the nation’s business health... 


p. 32 
rich 


p. 34 


industry creates an uproar, offers to 
rent its tools. . p. 100 


DEALER CREDIT. Westinghouse 
Electric's new corporation gives the 
dealer a hand.. p. 104 


SQUEEZE BOTTLES SET TO GO. 
In ‘54: 250-million of ‘em p. 106 
FROM CIGARETTES TO BEARDS. 
Ronson is showing a razor p. 110 


Marketing Briefs p. lll 


THE MARKETS: 
STOCKS SWIM UPSTREAM. There's 


less hesitation about the business 
future = oh p. 148 


PRODUCTION: 


THE INDUSTRY'S NEW BABY IS 
OXYGEN. There's a bright newcomer 
in the steel industry p. 52 


TINKERTOY UNITS bring big savings 
in electronic circuits p. 55 


KEEPING PLANE COSTS IN LINE. 
New developments may pul! back 
production costs p. 60 


Production Briefs p. 64 
NEW PRODUCTS p. 66 
P 


New Products Briefs. . 66 


REGIONS: 


WHERE THE SLUMP HURTS. A 
serious slump in 59 areas, but many 
see an upturn coming p. 166 


IT’S GETTING DRY. Water scarcity 
is moving east, so South Carolina 
seeks tougher controls p. 173 


Regions Briefs .... p. 174 


TOP JOBS: 


HOW A CITY MANAGER EARNS 
HIS KEEP. He shuns politics, runs 
a city like a business p. 68 
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Vapor-from-paper stops rust! 


Saves greasing, saves degreasing 





It’s as clean as the photo shows, 


This modern way to ship or 
store parts completely eliminates 
slushing or dipping with inflam- 
mable compounds ... so 
degreasing is saved. 


Angier VPI* Wrap gives off a 
vapor that protects those metal 
parts in about the same manner 
that moth balls protect woolens. 
But you can store metal with VPI 


for years and not find a trace of 
rust. 


This fast, clean way to protect 
metal saves labor at every turn. 


That's being proven every day’ 


by the military and in all the in- 
dustries you see mentioned in the 
coupon, Send for “VPI Facts” 
that apply to you. 

*®@Vapor rust preventive. Angier VPI Wrap 
(2 gram) is made .o conform to the govern- 


meut's ification on volatile rust in- 
hibitors—MIL P 3420. 


Does your management know about VPI? 


Protective papers for industrial, building and farm needs 
since 1895, Distributors in Principal Cities, 


Parts for export are VPI-wrapped at critical 
points, then put in VPI-lined crates for 


sure protection from rust, 


Angier VPI comes in rolls 


Also sheet, 


tube, and envelope form to protect the 
metal products you store or ship. 


Free sample for 


your tool box... 


Angier Corporation, Framingham 7, Mass 
| Send sample & VPI FACTS as applied to 
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New twist on 
old idea 
makes G-E 
fluorescent lamps 
last longer 
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is the little bit of ch: 
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through it, electrons { 


the lamp starts to glo 
The old idea was 


chemical on a double 


coil. General Elect: 
was to go that one bx 
wire a triple twist. 1 
holds more chemical! 
it longer. 

The result of course 
life and more light fo: 
General Electric’s 
used in G-E slimline 
instant-start lamps. J 
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Testing Time for Eisenhower 


@ With the first congressional primaries just around 


the corner, Eisenhower's decisions on some hot issues may tip 


the scales. 


@ He will have to come out pointblank—for or 


against—on two issues: taxes and McCarthy. 


@ He will have to decide how much Congress should 


grant this year to housing, social security, defense, and for- 


eign aid. 


President Eisenhower is heading into 
a major test of his leadership this week 
and in the days ahead. 

The issues up for immediate decision 
concern taxes and McCarthy. But 
pressing close behind is a whole package 
of other questions. Congress has now 
had a chance to digest the President's 
voluminous legislative program; it is 
waiting for White House priority rules 
and for guidance on how little or how 
much of housing, social security, de 
fense, and foreign aid it should vote 
this year. 

Simultaneously, the political season 
is opening—the first congressional pri- 
mary will be held Apr. 13 in Illinois— 
with the President’s shaky control of 
Congress at stake. 
¢ Focal Points—Eisenhower’s current 
problems—taxes and McCarthy—are cru- 
cial, if only because they sharpen the 
focus on his power and influence. 

¢ The President’s own party men 
in Congress are increasing their pres- 
sure on the White House to come out 
clearly for individual tax relief to offset 
Democratic promises of increased deduc- 
tions for every taxpayer—and voter. So 
far, the President stands behind his 
Treasury Dept. in opposing further in 
dividual relief. The vigor or lack of 
vigor of his future stand may well tip 
the balance. 

¢ Staunch “independent” backers 
—who provided the margin of victory 
in his race with Adlai Stevenson—cen- 
sure Administration handling of the 
McCarthy-Stevens controversy. And 
though most of the editorial and public 
statements criticized more through sor- 
row than anger, some were outright 
treatening. The pro-Eisenhower Wash- 


ington Post, for example, editorialized 
that Eisenhower will either face up to 
McCarthy or “walk alone.” 
¢ The Pattern—At his Wednesday news 
conference, the President nailed down 
his position on many issues, but said 
nothing that would cause a real breach 
with any bloc or person inside his party. 
By being moderate and by refusing 
to be pushed into hasty action on the 
constantly arising “crises” in Washing- 
ton, the President has succeeded in 
keeping the diverse clements of the 
Republican Party pretty much in line. 
Now, though, the issues are sharpen- 
ing. Eisenhower's leadership, strategy, 
and tactics over the next three months 
emerge as decisive. The question now 
is whether the President can handle the 
McCarthy storm by riding it out as he 
did the “Nixon incident” in the 1952 
campaign. Can he get results in Con- 
gress by standing aloof on details of 
legislation as he ‘lid last year? 


|. The ‘Bold’’ Program 


Even New Dealers were surprised by 
the breadth of Eisenhower's January 
program for Congress. In the fields of 
military policy, welfare, taxes, and farm 
policy, the President was not only 
“bold” but precise. Even a dedicated 
welfare worker would find it hard to 
quibble over the President’s proposals 
on old age pensions, health, and unem- 
ployment compensation. The housing 
and public works proposals had enough 
of the Eisenhower “middle way” to 
calm the fears of the most “‘antisocial- 
istic” Republican, while continuing the 
broad principles of the New and Fair 
Deals. 


The President was also audacious in 
secking a “new look’’ for the milita 
with a nod to air power at the expen 
of the Army and the Navy. On fo 
cign affairs, he billed his Administration 
as worldly knowledgeable, but sought 
lower price for United Stat 
bility. 

Even the points on which congre 
men based criticism—that Ejisenhow 
cr’s labor bill was unacceptable to o1 
ganized labor and his farm program 
was unacceptable to a majority of th 
farm bloc—left critics admitting a ce: 
tain admiration for the Pr 
courageous position, 

@QOn the Hill—Ther has been evi 
dence this vear that the White Hou 
is equipped and willing to go to Capitol 
Hill and lure, cajole, and ev: 
Congress to go along 

It has been a long time sinc 
gress saw such an adroit job of log 
rolling and lobbying as the Administra 
tion put on in behalf of the St. Lay 
rence Seaway. In all its 30 previou 
years the measure had 
voted by either Hous« 

This time, western and southern 
members were lured by Administration 
promises to scratch their back on Missi 
sippi Valley projects and Upper Colo 
rado River projects. New Englander 
were persuaded to go along in return 
for a $3-million appropriation to 
new the long dormant Passamaquodd 
power project to capture the tides off 

laine. 

On taxes, the Administration i 
ing its forces to the Hill t 
wavering Republican ranks. Their po 
sition is this: Don’t worry; if the busi 
ness turndown is sufficient! 
we'll give tax rclief to the indi idual 
But stick with us until then 

The Administration had be: 
ing out for around $1.5-billion 
relict under the heading of 
and stimulus to continued busing 
expansion. But Treasury % 
Humphrey is reluctantly letting Hous 
Republicans try their hand at giving 
a little bit extra on excises to offset 
the Democrats’ big promise to individ 
uals (page 30) 

This 1s an example of Eisenhower be 
ing the “take charge man.” What 
Eisenhower, as the “take charge man 
in this case, is gambling on is that b 
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going along with the demands of his 
own party, he and they can win. 
¢ Farm Subsidies—The farm program 
is another issue on which Republicans 
are attempting to shift Eisenhower's 
position as a result of Democratic pres- 
sure. The Joint Economic Committee 
this week (page 32) advised that the 
Kisenhower-Benson “flexible price su 
port” program is no way to handle 
things right now with farm income 
falling, no matter how meritorious 
the principle 

Here again, congressional observers 
say, the President can’t drift—he must 
either stand firm on “principle” or let 
Republicans recapture the farmers with 
a continuation of high, rugged supports. 

Down the line it goes—and on almost 
every issue the President is being asked 
by congressmen to deal with problems: 
“Exactly how much social security do 
you demand,” or “how many units of 
public housing will you take?” 
¢ The Democrats—Politics enter, more 
and more. Democrats who in January 
were willing to go along with the 
President's welfare program—“‘It’s the 
New Deal anyway’’-are now making a 
great show of anger at the kicking 
around they got during the GOP’s Lin- 
coln Day speechmaking season. They 
are retorting that if the President's 
party insists on calling Democrats dis- 
loyal, corrupt, and treasonable, then 
some Democratic votes will be missing 
on some Cruc ial counts. 


ll. The Ides of March 


This Democratic “revolt” helps make 


the issue of Sen. Joseph McCarthy a 
strictly practical problem to the Presi 
dent 

Historically, Eisenhower has hewn 
to a deliberate line in his own actions 
regarding McCarthy: an attempt to 
keep all segments of the Republican 
Party together, from the so-called na 
tionalists to the internationalists and 
the independent intellectuals 

You can document this: He en 
dorsed both Sen. William Jenner and 
McCarthy in 1952. But he also told 
the Dartmouth faculty and students 
not to “join the book burners”; and 
the B'nai B'rith that an accused man 
should have the right to face his accuser. 

Above everything else, Eisenhower 
declined to engage in personalities. 

So he has trod cautiously, and subor- 
dinates such as Vice-President Nixon, 
Deputy Attorney General William Ro- 
gers, and White House adviser Wilton 
Persons have advised him to keep doing 
sO 

Eisenhower is not the political ama- 
teur he was a year ago. His subordinates 
feel he is better able now to decide 
whether a denunciation of McCarthy 
tactics will lose him more support than 
he would gain by caution. 
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JUBILANT Robert R. Young hears that the controversial C&O shares of N. Y. Central 


have fallen into “friendly” hands—improving his chances of controlling th 


TEXAS TYCOON Sidney W. Richardson bought half the C&O shar 
ment.” But home folks doubt that he would lay out $10-million just 


Fight for N.Y. Central: 


Last week the cast of characters in 
the great drama of “Who runs the New 
York Central” was drastically shaken 
up. 

William White, president of the na 
tion’s second largest railroad, and his 
arch-foe, Robert R. Young, retained 
the leading roles. But Young came up 
with two powerful new allies with the 
announcement that Texas oil tycoons 


Clinton W. Murchis 
Richardson had bought 
& Ohio Ry.’s larg« 
holding of Central sto 
The move brought 
as to what was 
Only a few weeks bef: 
Cleveland industrialist 
Central stock on the h 
over the board chairma 
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CENTRAL’S PRESIDENT William White isn’t so sure that the deal is strictly a 
coincidence. He is asking Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate the sale. 
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“RICH” MILLIONAIRE Clinton W. Murchison, who bought the other half, doesn’t 


always operate on his own money. He considers it unlucky to be out of debt. 


New Faces—and ICC, Too 


from the peppery Young (BW—Jan.30 
’54,p90). Said Eaton; “. . . Our invest 
ment in New York Central has great 
possibilities for the future in all phases, 
including those of a good investment 
for C&O.” 

¢ Quick Change—But Eaton seems to 
have revised his opinion in the weeks 
since his close friend Young severed 
all official connections with C&O and 
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started his battle for control of the 
Central. 

Late last week, Wall Street was 
startled to learn that Chessie’s board 
had suddenly decided to get rid of the 
12.4% interest in Central stock it had 
acquired under the direction of ex- 
chairman Young. In a short formal 
statement, the board announced that 


it had just completed the sale of its 


800,000 shares of Central 
$20-million ($25 a share 
old friends of Young—th 
oil-rich Murchison and Richa 
Young, however, wasn’t th 
announce that C&O’s Centra 
had fallen into “friendh 
sumably “votable’’—hand 
badly scooped on this tidbit | 
White, who is personally 
tral’s management in the | 
Young. Apparently White ¢ 
of his Cleveland pipeline 
night before C&O announced 
he issued a statement for 
deal. 
When Young “finall) 
news, he was jubilant I 
ried about how they will vot 
“They have good busine 
¢ Score for Young—W al! St 
that the block of shares Ch 
held can be considered to b 
corner—at least for the momen 
Texas financial circles. But 
quarters there was an under 
warning. Local pals of the pr 
doubt that the deal was ar | so 
to help out an old friend. As on 
Murchison “insider” ommentes 
“Those two don’t lay out -milli 
just to help a friend.” 
¢ Few Details—So far, deta 
deal are sparse. For 
will sav who started the chain that | 
to the sale. Chessic president W 
J. Tuohy denies that Young | 
thing to do with it, or that 
negotiations with the Texan 
prior to Young’s departure fri 
However, he does admit that 
management had explored 
bilities of the sale before ) 
turned in his resignation 
Murchison and Richard 
more closemouthed. Murchi 
say only that he had bought 
shares as an investment 
conviction that Fisenhowe: 
ing to allow a depression in 
try.” Richardson merely saic 
had bought his 400,000 shar 
investment,” adding, “a mar 
into a hell of a shape if h 
something without peop! 
know what he’s doing.” 
¢ Investigation—The Cent: 
has made it plain that it isn 
that the deal is just a coinci 
midweck, it asked the Inte: 
merce Commission for a 
vestigation of th 
Among other things, it as) 
determine 
e “Whether the sal 
for cash’ as Chessiec official 
« “Whether C&O disp: 
stock entirely or partly on 
took notes or other eviden 
debtedness for the purcha 
¢ “Whether any part of th 
paid . \ 
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[the Young-controlled holding com 
pany|, which in the past has advanced 
money to Murchison and, we are in 
formed, is at present a creditor of his; 
or from Young or others affiliated with 
them.” 

e “Whether 


was 


the purported 
chase made by Murchison and 
Richardson with a guarantee from 
Young or Alleghany or others affiliated 
with them against a type of 
transaction that, informed, in 
the past has been entered into between 
Murchison and Alleghany, and that we 
believe still exists between them.” 
¢ “Who chose Eaton to purchase 

the last C&O stock by Alk 
ghany and to become chairman of the 
board” and whether “advent in 
C&O was accompanied by any formal 
understanding as to what would be donc 
with regard to ‘its Central holdings’ 
to further Young's ambitions in respect 
to Central.”’ 
¢ “Rich” Millionaires—lexans in the 
know tell vou that Murchison and Rich 
ardson, though relatively unknown ex 
cept in the Southwest probably 
mong the nation’s richest millionaires 
Both are shy and shun publicity, but 
both are known as excellent traders and 
shrewd gamblers 

Richardson's enter 
prise is Richards & Bass, an independ 
ent oil producing firm, reportedly with 
cash running out of its ears. He also 
owns a number of other properties, in 
cluding a Texas City refinery with a 
reported annual around 
$100-million 

Like Richardson, Murchison got his 
start im oil, and still has plenty of capi 
tal invested in that field. But long 
ago he started branching out into other 
fields. His prime interests are growth 
companies or “special situations” offer 
ing long odds. He's now supposed to 
be interested in about 100 corpora 
tions in almost as many fields 
¢ On Paper Deals—Often, but not al 
ways, Murchison operates on his own 
money. Home folks report that many 
of his deals have been done on credit. 
Those who know him report that he 
considers it bad luck to be out of debt. 
In particular, Murchison has done busi- 
ness on credit in some deals he has 
already transacted with Youug’s Alle 
ghany Corp 

Vhree years ago, for example, he 
joined Alleghany in acquiring control 
of Seattle's American Mail Line, op- 
erator of nine ships in the Far East 
trade. Each put up $2.6-million to 
buy a 55% interest m the line’s stock. 
Murchison, however, put up no cash 
for his share. What he did was borrow 
the funds from Alleghany at 44% 
secured by the stock in question. In 
return, he agreed to assume manage- 
ment of the * pay all operating ex 
penses, indemnify Alleghany 
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any loss on its investment, and guar- 
antee a minimum 44% profit on the 
line’s operations. 

* Not Always Buddies—Muzchison 
hasn’t always marched arm-in-arm with 
Young. On at least one occasion they 
have crossed swords. According to re 
ports, Murchison owns $7-million of 
bonds of the bankrupt Missouri Pacific 
system. Alleghany Corp. has long held 
a substantial wad of that road’s com 
mon stock, and in recent years Young 
has successfully fought any reorganiza 
tion plan that made no provision for 
its common stock. This is supposed to 
have annoyed Murchison, since under 
one of the plans Young spiked he 
would have come off with 14% of the 
rcorganized road’s common stock 

¢ Stockholders Yelp—Obviously, W all 
Street has no idea what ICC will do 
about the lengthy brief Central filed 


this week. The Street hi 


that some C&O stockholder 


happy about last weck’s « 
soon be asking questions 

For one thing, since ch 
has long been a proponen 
petitive bidding method 
of securities, they 
method wasn’t used. lor 
sell the block at all, if, 


declared, it was such a good 
admitted la 
road had plenty of working 


and, as Tuohy 

hat doesn’t mean the 
to hear that the sale 
profit for C&O of $2.41 
taxcs. But they point « 
profit all came 
400,000 Central shares 
the road back in 1947 
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General Dynamics’ Atomic Sub 


got control of Convair last 


In the air and under the sea, Gen 
eral Dynamics Corp. is strengthening 
its position as a munitions maker. This 
week, the builder of the atomic sub 
marine (above} moved to acquire Con 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., builder 
of the Convair transport and the delta- 
wing jet interceptor F’-102 (top). 

Stockholders of both companies will 
vote Apr. 29 on an exchange of shares: 
4/7 share of General Dynamics for one 
share of Convair. General Dynamics 


it bought 400,000 shares 
53,p94) 
Convair is 


not Gener 


first experience in aviation 


GD set up Canadair, Ltd 
craft. 

In 1953, General 
$370-million. 
a common shar 
earnings of $4.31 a share 
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Autos: Winter Cant Last Forever 


@ That's what new-car dealers tell each other when 
they're feeling low. The traditional spring upturn in sales, 


they feel, will relieve most of their ills. 


@ Business is starting to improve, but the market 


is much tighter and profits much thinner than a year ago. 


@ One cheerful sign: 


are choosing expensive cars, 


Many a U.S. citizen, in the spring 
of the year, begins to hear the distant 
music of tires singing on the road. He 
takes his car out for a drive, and sud- 
denly it feels old and drab. Moreover, 
there’s a strange clanking in the rear 
end that he hasn’t noticed before. 
He drives back home, wrapped in 
thought. 

He looks over the family finances. 
The chain of events may stop right 
here. But if it doesn’t, the citizen’s 
destiny is as good as sealed. He is in 
the grip of something stronger than 
himself. Sooner or later, he drives to 
a dealer’s showplace and buys himself 
a new Car. 

This yearly phenomenon never fails 
to delight the dosti, It delights them 
more than usual this year. Sampling 
dealers’ thoughts and experiences across 
the country this week, BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters found ample evidence of a 
very painful winter. To many dealers, 
the expected spring sales upturn looks 
like an oasis in a desert. 
¢ Moving Up—Partly because of early 
warm weather in many parts of the 
country, things are beginning to perk 
up already. According to Ward’s Au- 
tomotive Reports, dealers sold nearly 
400,000 new cars in February. That 
compares favorably with about 355,000 
new cars in January—though not so 
favorably with 434,000 in February of 
last year. : 

This upturn hasn’t been felt in all 
cities, nor by all dealers in each city. 
And even dealers who report substantial 
January-February gains are far from 
satisfied. They can't he!p thinking back 
to the lush times of early and mid- 
1953, when salesmen could almost sit 
back and let each customer sell himself. 

Things aren’t like that any more. To 
sell a car today, a dealer must hypnotize, 
wheedle, make concessions that would 
have seemed fantastic in 1953. He 
must shave literally hundreds of dollars 
off his price, or else allow the customer 
an unrealistic trade-in value. The deal- 
er’s profit per car is down, and he sees 
no immediate hope of raising it. He 
can hope only for bigger volume. 
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The people who are buying 
with all the extras. 


This state of affairs has failed to wilt 

the spirits of most dealers, for the 
average auto dealer is a confirmed op- 
timist. However, you can hear tears 
falling somewhere in every city. Here’s 
a report from Atlanta, Ga.: “The more 
automobile dealers I talk to, the gloom- 
icr I get. I’ve decided just to quit 
talking to them.” A San Francisco 
new-car man is of opinion that there 
are “almost as many dealerships for 
sale as there are new cars.” A mid- 
west dealer reports: “My only problem 
right now is figuring out how many 
used cars I can eat.” 
* Causes—What’s behind all this trou- 
ble? It has become the custom among 
dealers to blame overproduction in 
Detroit; but many car men will cite 
other causes, 

Much of the trouble, they'll tell you, 
stems from the current slide in business 
activity. A good many consumers have 
turned wary. They fear layoffs or cuts 
in the work week. For the time being, 
they're more interested in building up 
their savings than in buying new cars, 
appliances, or furniture. 

Another cause is the fact that, as a 
Cincinnati dealer puts it, “we sold part 
of our 1954 market in 1953.” He refers 
to the storm of “blitz” selling that hit 
the auto market toward the end of the 
year. The market then was getting 
tough, and many dealers panicked. 
They foresaw the grim possibility that 
the 1954 models would be upon them 
before they could clear their floors of 
the 1953 cars. They cut prices on the 
'53s, and other dealers had no choice 
but to follow suit. Says a report from 
San Antonio: “All dealers take the posi- 
tion that blitzes drained off many of 
the people who would otherwise be 
buyers for the ’54 models right now.” 

“Sure, I cleared my floors,” one 
dealer laments. “But, believe me, I’m 
sorry.” 

* Top Man—Whatever the cause, the 
auto market right now is not a cheer- 
ful place. The average customer is a 
canny fellow. When he knows the 
dealer is desperately anxious to sell, he'll 
press his advantage to the limit. He'll 


stalk out in a huff if the dealer is un 
reasonable enough to refuse him price 
or trade-in concessions. 

“About 50% of our customers used 
to dicker with us on 
Philadelphia new-car man. “Now 90' 
are dickering. They take what we feel 
is our best possible trade-in offer 
demand another hundred bucks 

Dealers in Akron report that it tak 
two or three sales today to add up to th 
profit on one sale a year ago. These 
dealers find they now have to sacrific 
up to $250 of a $400 or $425 profit in 
order to make a sale. 

“T think things will pick up,’ 
Arkansas car man—though he 
sound very hopeful—“when people get 
accustomed to the idea that a car dox 
depreciate in value, and that they have 
to accept a $700 or $800 depreciation 
after driving it a year.” 

e Used Cars—When the dealer ha 
made his sale, his next problem is to 
get rid of the car he has just accepted 
as a trade-in. The price he gets for 
this vehicle on the used-car market 
as important to his balance sheet 
the price he got for the new car 

Generally, he’s prepared to 
loss on the trade-in. He may 
lowed the customer $1,000 for it, while 
all he can expect when he sells it i 
$800. 

The missing $200 is the concession 
the dealer made to th 
close the sale. The concc 
profit in half, but he still has a profit 
unless the used-car market slumps. If 
he finds he can sell the trade-in for on] 
$600, he’s in trouble. 

The used-car market was in 
shape during the blitz sales of 
1953. It’s lifting again now in 
areas of the country. Still, 
men are by no means happy with it 
“Every place you go,” 
from Akron, “the No. | 
the used-car problem.” 
¢ Bootlegging—Not far below that on 
the headache list is the problem of 
bootlegging. This frowned-on activit 
flourishes in the market when cars are 
hard to get; it’s even more of a prob 
lem when cars are hard to sell, as the 
are now. 

Suppose Dealer Jones, a new- 
finds himsclf stuck with 
cars than he feels he can possibly sell 
Rather than take a loss on 
turns them over to Happy 
used-car dealer from the next 
Happy Harry pays enough for the ca 
so that Dealer Jones breaks even, or 
makes a small profit. Then Happ 
Harry takes the cars to his own lot and 
begins selling them—cheap. It’s easy to 
see how this could irk Dealer Smith 
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new-car man across the street from 
Happy Harry. 

oth Dealer Jones and Happy Harry 
are likely to be legitimate and honest 
businessmen. There's nothing in Jones’ 
franchise agreement that says specifi- 
cally he may not use this method to 
gt rid of his surplus cars. Happy 
Harry, for his part, is entitled to put 
wny price he wishes on the cars in his 
lot. 

Since he’s a used-car dealer with 
far less overhead to support than Dealer 
Smith, he can undersell Smith without 
cven trying. 

But the practice horrifies new-car 
dealers; it’s even painful to Dealer 
Jones, who may some day find himself 
in the same boat as Dealer Smith. 
And the dealers are putting pressure on 
the manufacturers in Detroit. Both 
General Motors Corp. and Ford Motor 
Co. have told their dealers, w carefully 
worded letters, that Detroit views boot- 
legging with considerable displeasure. 

In writing those letters, Ford and 
GM—GM especially—were treading as 
though on eggs. They, and other De- 
troit companies, are afraid of the anti- 
trust laws. If GM, for instance, forbade 
its dealers to sell cars to non-GM deal- 
ers, the government might pounce. 
¢ No Vanilla—In the midst of all that 
trouble this week, new-car men found 
at least one thing to make them happy. 
The people who are buying cars, it 
seems, are not being miserly, Once a 
customer decides to buy, he throws 
caution to the winds and spends his 
head off. 

You hear this cheerful note every 
where. Here’s a report from Boston: 
“Customers want extras. Though price- 
which makes for consider- 
able shopping around, they like power 
brakes and power steering. They look 
for the best trade-in, but they still buy 
an expensive car,” 

From Philadelphia: “Everyone but 
Ford is doing best with the top-price 
lines.” From Texas: “Buick here savs 
the only people buying ‘plain vanilla’ 
cars these days, without any accessories, 
are the major oil companies for their 
men on the road.” 

And listen to this report from a 
Cadillac dealer in Portland, Ore.: “On 
Coupe de Villes and regular coupes, 
we're sold out for the year. On the ‘60’ 
Specials, we're taking orders now for 
July.” Cadillac, the most expensive 
major U.S. car, is selling madly almost 
everywhere. 

Dealers take cheer from this fact. It 
proves, they sav, that people have plenty 
of money~and that prestige, with the 
U.S. consumer, is a very powerful factor 
behind buying decisions. As long as 
Cadillacs are selling, the dealers will 
tell you, there’s nothing basically wrong 
with the auto market that some good, 
hard salesmanship won't cure. 


conscious, 
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Taxes: Political Traps Ahead 


Tax program is ready to go into the Congress hop- 
per; but in this election year it's sure that vote-appea! will 
largely determine what comes out. 


Tax developments came fast this 

week: 

¢ The Administration renewed its 
stand against further tax relicf to in- 
dividuals, and its declaration against 
across-the-board excise cuts. 

¢ Chairman Dan Reed of the 
House Ways & Means Committee in- 
troduced his double-action bill on excise 
taxes: delaying cuts scheduled to go 
into effect Apr. 1, but cutting other 
excises by $1-billion. 

e The Ways & Means Committee 
completed work on a far-reaching tax 
reform bill, to which it tied a one-year 
continuation of the 52% rate on cor- 
porations, now scheduled to drop to 
47% on Apr. 1. The reform bill in 
cludes the Administration program of 
faster write-offs for plant expansion and 
modernization, and the special credits 
on taxation of corporate dividends (BW 
-Feb.13’54,p136). These and numer- 
ous other revisions in the Internal Rev- 
enue Code would cut revenues by about 
$1.5-billion. 

Out of these cascading developments, 
one thing appears fairly certain: What- 
ever tax relief is forthcoming this ses 
sion is going to be tied tightly to po 
litical vote-appeal. 
¢ Excises—Reed’s excise bill would re 
duce most of these levies to the 10% 
level, with the exception of liquor, 
wines, beer, gasoline, tobacco, autos, 
trucks, and automotive parts. It would 
cut to 10% the rate on furs, luggage, 
jewelry, transportation, toilet articles, 
sporting goods, electric light bulbs, tele 
phone calls, theater and movie admis 
sions, photographic equipment, me 
chanted sins and adhe lighters, and 
telegrams. 

It’s pretty sure to pass. Even the 
Democrats tried to attach excise cuts 
to the tax reform bill. But Dan Reed 
oulled the rule book on them. He had 
iad the excise bill in his hip pocket for 
months, Reed said, and wasn’t going to 
get cheated out of the credit for intro- 
ducing it. 

Reed and the Treasury got together 
on their tax signals when Reed agreed 
to quit opposing a continuation of the 
52% corporate rate in exchange for 
tacit Treasury approval of the $1-billion 
excise cuts. President Eisenhower this 
week again supported the stand of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey 
against any cuts that would result in a 
net reduction in excise revenue. But 
Humphrey isn’t expected to make a 
fight on it. 


¢ Democrats—The gamble that the Ad 
ministration bought is that it can head 
off a $2.5-billion cut in individual ex 
emptions with a $1-billion t in ex 
cises. The risk it is taking that it 
may get both of them. The Democrats 
are banking on being able to attach 
increased personal exemptions to a tax 
bill somewhere along the lin 

The way the Democrat: k at it, 
the only thing that can head them off 
is a GOP move to cut individual in 
come taxes. And they don't that 
anywhere in sight. Excis¢ ts, the 
figure, while nice, don’t have the po 
litical appeal of increased personal ex 
emptions. 
. ee As soon as the H e acts 
on his excise bill, Dan Reed plans to 
push his reform bill to th: 
effort to clear both bills for ¢ 
before the Apr. | deadline « 
and excise extensions. 
e Senate Roadblocks—But the 
bills reach the senior side Cap 
itol, the tempo will slow sh The 
more leisurely Senate will b t hur 
ried action to mect the Apr dead 
lines. First move likely to from 
the Finance Committee will be to vote 
temporary extensions of exci nd cor 
porate rates so that full « ration 
can be given the 900-pag: haul of 
the tax code. 

Then the 
likely to run 


fl In an 


Si nate 
porate 


Republican program is 
into a Dem t m 
bush. Sen. Walter inking 
Democratic member of th 
Committee, has come out fi 
ing the reform bill in fav 
in increases in personal exempt 
the next two vears. Sen. Cl 
North Carolina Democrat, t 
of the reform bill might b 
correct glaring inequities 
some increase in personal 
® Politics—As_ lection tin 
nearer, look for more and m 
sis on the politically potent 
The danger is that if Cong: 
too much relief, Eisenhower 
That wouldn’t bother the D 
Right now they are worrvit 
over the belated Republi 
for mass-consumption relicf. S 
savy they'd rather campaign 
administration that refuses t 
than one that cuts too mu 
The result may be that t 
istration may be forced 
relief for business and con 
vote-getting relicf—if it 
both. 
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... French Electric Sets Speed Mark 


An ocean apart, brand-new locomo 
tives have made railroad history in re 
cent weeks. 

In the U.S., the American Locomo- 
tive Co, announced an all-in-one diesel 
upper picture) that is suited for hauling 
fast passenger trains at 80 mph. o1 
heavy freight convoys at 65 mph., and 
then shifting over and doing lowly yard 
switching assignments. 

The DL-600 unit is rated at 2,250 
hp. Two of them can replace three 
present diesels in freight service. 
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{n France, the CC-7121 electric loco- 
wnotive (lower picture) set a worldwide 
speed record of 150.99 mph. on the 
stretch of track between Dijon and 
Beaune in the wine growing region of 
Burgundy. The old record had been 
set in 1903 by a German electric loco- 
motive. 

The CC-7121—the proudest posses- 
sion of the French National Railways— 
is rated at 4,500 hp. M. Magnaudeix 
(at right) was the engineer on the rec- 
ord run. 


Census Troubles 


Administration, behind 
schedule on count of business 
and manufactures, prods 
Congress for funds. 


The Administration last 
to a poor start statisticall 
its position on the censu 
tures and business original] 
be taken this year, coverin 
full-scale census is normal] 
five years, and is suppk 
smaller annual surveys 
Now the Administration 
get back on the track by 
the manufactures and | 
for next year, to cover 
keeping up to date on the t 
census of agriculture. ‘Th 
to get the approval of th 
committees that vote th 
ress turned thumbs do 
i the manufactures and | 
sus that was to have be 
year. 
¢ Program—Actually, th 
propriations Committee ha 
back the Census Bureau 
next year—knocking out among 
things the complete agricultural ce: 
But Secretary of Commerc: 
Weeks is going to (¢ 
supplemental request wrapp 
complete program. He wants th 
scale censuses: 
* Manufactures, 
1955, covering 1954. 
e Business, also to 
1955, covering 1954 

¢ Agriculture, to be tal 
covering 1953. 
¢ Backing—Weeks has th 
a ninc-man committe 
headed by Ralph J. Wath 
Bradstrect’s research dit 

The commitiee’s verdict 
grams have been bad; 
World War II and should | 
tially beefed up—to the tun 
lion for next vear and 
the next decade. 

The last complete man 
sus was taken in 1945, 
This included about 24 
turing establishments and 
ucts, with data on such thin 
materials and plant cost 
by manufacture—all brol 
industry and geography 

The full-scale busine 
rolls, sales, inventoric 
wholesale, and selected 
was last taken in 1949 

The Watkins committe: 
mended limiting the 10-year 
census to “principal item 
regular census of housing 
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Estimating ‘54 


Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report takes a dim- 
mer view than Eisenhower 
about a fast upturn. 


Congress got some solemn advice 
this week on the nation’s business 
health from its own Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. After four 
weeks of hearings and study, the com- 
mittee turned in a report that said 
“any serious further recession can be 
avoided” —but that seemed on the 
whole less optimistic about a quick 
upturn than President Eisenhower's 
Economic Report. 

The committee is required to review 
the President’s annual economic mes- 
sage under terms of the Employment 
Act of 1946. This year’s hearings (BW 

Feb.13'54,p31) were highlighted by 
more business question marks than at 
any time since the employment act was 
adopted. 
¢ Farm Price Supports—The commit- 
tee broke with Eisenhower on one major 
recommendation—that farm price sup- 
ports be reduced. By a 12-2 vote, it 
said economic conditions are too un- 
certain to make such a change look 
inviting now. Only two of the eight 
Republicans on the committee dis- 
sented from the majority view that to 
cut supports would be an “unneces- 
sary disrupting factor.” 
¢ Demand and Employment—The com- 
mittee also did what the President and 
his Council of Economic Advisers failed 
to do: It spelled out how much demand 
would have to rise in the year ahead if 
employment is to be at “maximum” 
levels. 

A staff study puts output under 
maximum employment at $373-billion 
end prospective demand at only $360- 
billion, unless individuals and businesses 
step up consumption beyond present 
trends, plans, and expectations. Unless 
changes occur to take up this $13- 
billion gap, the staff said uneinployment 
could rise to 44-million next winter, 
on the basis of the old Census Bureau 
method of counting. The figure might 
reach around S-million on the basis of 
the new survey method (BW—Feb.20 
"54,p29). 

The committee spelled out no sf. 
cific policies to close the gap, but did 
announce the appointment of a stand- 
ing subcommittee on economic policy 
to keep an eye on possible stimula- 
tion by way of future tax relief. 

«Vote of Confidence—Republicans 
and Democrats on the committee joined 
in supporting Eisenhower on many of 
his recommendations to Congress. They 
approved his recommendation for a 
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rise in the debt ceiling. They said 
Eisenhower's ideas for broadening and 
increasing old age benefits were on the 
right track. 

They commended his support of 
higher unemployment insurance  pay- 
ments. And they joined in approving 
Eisenhower's housing recommendations 
though a Democratic dissent said even 
more should be done. ‘The committee 
also gave a qualified endorsement of 
liberafizing world trade. 


It's True: Chrysler 
Borrows $250-Million 


Those often-denied rumors that 
Chrysler Corp. was cranking up to 
borrow a big swatch of new money have 
turned out to be true. This week the 
nation’s third largest auto maker an- 
nounced that it had arranged to borrow 
$250-million from Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America on 33% 100-vear notes. 

Chrysler will pick up the proceeds of 
its Pru loan in installments over a three- 
year stretch, starting July 1. 

L. L. Colbert, Chrysler president, 
says the money will be used to “finance 
expanding and modernizing facilities 
and improving productivity, including 
further automation, and to provide 
working capital.” 

Chrysler's recent purchase of 12 
Briggs auto body plants is undoubtedly 
one of the reasons why the company 
sought some temporary capital. The 
company forked over $35-million to pay 
for the plants at the end of 1953. On 
top of this, before the end of this 
month Chrysler will have to pony up 
another $27.5-million in cash for the 
civilian inventory in the plants. In ad- 
dition there will be $12-million for 
military inventory included in Briggs 
contracts with Boeing Airplane that 
have not yet been turned over to Chrys- 
ler since it bought out Briggs. 
¢ The Borrowing Price—Next summer 
when Chrysler picks up the first in- 
stallment of its loan from Pru, it will 
be the first time since 1935 that the 
company has had any long-term debt. 

On the surface, Chrysler seems to 
have paid a much stiffer price—by 4 of 
1%—than General Motors had to pay 
in its recent public offering of $300- 
million in 30-year debentures. 

But Chrysler says tlat this is illu- 
sory. The company points out that 
at any time after Jan. 1, 1962, it will 
be able to convert the 100-vear notes 
into 20-year notes with “equal sinking 
fund payments and with a reduced in- 
terest rate.” 

Chrysler figures that if the notes are 
converted that way its borrowing cost 
would be roughly the same as if it had 
publicly sold 25-year or 30-year bonds 
carrying 34% interest. 


Still Unwed 


Colonial Airlines has two 
rich suitors. One merger was 
called off two years ago, the 
other last week. 


In Washington last we vith spring 
just around the corner: ew install 
ment was added to a long-drawn-out 
love story. The stary will undoubtedly 
be continued. The end of this install 
ment leaves one suitor deeply saddened, 
the rival suitor prancing 
the object of affection stil 

The suitors are Nation 
Eastern Air Lines. Both of them op 
erate from New York City to the south 
Both want to merge with Colonial Air 
lines, a smaller company that operates 
from New York to the north To 
combine with Colonial ould 
either of the bigger airlines a system of 
air routes stretching the entire length 
of the Eastern Seaboard, from Canada 
to the Caribbean. Colon reportedly 
in financial trouble, would welcome a 
rich marriage. 

National's original b 1S 
down by Colonial stockholder 
ago, in favor of Faster higher bid 
(BW—May31'52,p28). Last week, as 
Eastern and Colonial walked up to the 
altar, the marriage wa rbidden by 
President Eisenhower 
¢ Reasons—The President 
that Eastern owned son 
Colonial. This fact, he said 
the merger a violation of t! 
nautics Act. 

The Civil Aeronaut 
previously approved the cI 
big interest these days ’ 
airline subsidies. Coloni 
about $l-million a year; prosperous 
Eastern gets no subsidy AB decided 
that Eastern’s stock int st in the 
smaller airline was not enough to 
make the merger illegal 

Eisenhower, however th Attorney 
General Herbert Brow in 
ment—was in favor of a strict interpreta 
tion of the act. He vet 
decision. 
¢ Hope Chest—Colonia!’ 
called the veto a “k 
ment.”” Eastern’s presides 
Armstrong, wired Colon: 
and suggested that the 
try again. National’s p1 it, George 
T. Baker, was “perfect ghted.”’ 

The possibility of a Nat Colonial 
merger has already been ved thor 
oughly by CAB. Speculation now is 
that CAB may move t this 
merger immediately. Whether Colonial 
will accept National's ha iow, how- 
ever, is something no on 
dict. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 


Sinclair has long been known for its public ser- 
vice films. Its latest production, “500,000 to 1,” dra- 
matically portrays man’s eternal struggle against 
the insects .. . shows the more successful methods 
now being used to combat them. Dedicated to 


professional entomology, which is celebrating its 
100th Anniversary in 1954, this full-color movie 
was made with the technical assistance of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture. 


In 1948, Sinclair produced “Miracle in Paradise 
Valley”. Promoting safety on the farm, this film 
won three top awards. Outside industry has pur- 
chased 1,386 prints to pro- 
mote safety in some of 
the largest manufacturing 


SINCLAIR | 


plants. It has been exhibited to an audience of 
over ten million and is still in demand for televi 
sion showings. Other films have included “Treas- 
ure Farm”—telling how to restore soil fertility and 
shown at thousands of farm meetings. Another, 
“Never Too Late”, carries an impressive tribute to 
farming as an occupation and a way of life. 


These Sinclair public service films have helped to 
aid agriculture and have contributed to the con 
servation and appreciation of our country’s natu- 
ral resources, 

Free Booklet: Sinclair's new color booklet, “500,000 
to 1”, the story of man’s 
struggle against insects, 
is yours for the asking. 


_A Great Name in Oit | 


600 FIFTH AVENUE * 





NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 








Teamwork to help you 
push ¥ quality up 


poten teams up with engineers to apply brushing power to many burr 
removing, finishing and cleaning operations, For example: 


Removal of burrs from gears with the Osborn Brushamatic does what hand 
methods cannot accomplish . . . it removes burrs thoroughly and it blends 
surface junctures, This smoothness and uniformity improves service life. And 
it boosts output... as much as 500%! 

Your Osborn Brushing Analyst will gladly help you find ways to apply this 
or other push-button brushing methods to your problems, Call your OBA 
today or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-32, 5401 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


| Osbou Br 6) 


OSBORN BRUSHING METHODS ©* POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES 
BRUSHING MACHINES © FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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Color TV for rent: 
plan of Emerson Ra \onograph 
Corp. Emerson, 

nounced it would | 2 .5-in 
screen color set to ret t $700, now 
says the public thinl 

poor investment. So I 

hire out its sets at a1 

ing development of la 


e 
All under the hood: N 
new combination aut ting and air- 
conditioning system f >. The sy 
tem is much cheaper t! those offered 
by competitors, and off the further 
advantage of being ent n front of 
the dashboard. Its ris take up space 
in the luggage compart 

* 
Unfair competition charges have been 
brought by the Federal Trade Commis 
sion against eight ice nakers, and 
55 subsidiaries, which 10% of the 
entire business. FTC the compa 
nies use bonuses, loa ounts, and 
the like to induce retai to shun other 
manufacturers. Th lies named 
are National Dairy | ts Corp., 
Borden Co., Carnati Fairmont 
Foods Co., Pet Milk , Beatrice 
Foods, Foremost Dai 1 A 
den Farms Co. 

* 
Antimerger proceeding 
brought by FTC agai 
bach Corp., which last J 
stock of St. Helens P 
It’s the first cas t 
under the Republi Listration 
that invokes the tou; ip Clayton 
Act of 1950. FTC ty on 
panies account for 7 f kraft paper 
and paper products the West; 
the law frowns on m« hat ten 
reduce regional com; 


* 
The 3-D and wide screen race had 
new entry this week Paramour 
announced its Vista Paramount 
says its method tops it by making 
a better picture for | riving 
the producer complet bilit ind 
costing nothing for t! nstallation 

* 
New piggyback service een added 
by the Chicago & North Western Ry 
C&NW’s Chicago t en Bay run 
will now carry trail th less-than 
carload-lots at a rate below the 
regular l.c.]. rate Erie RR 
is thinking of buyi pecially 
equipped flatcars for | k servic 


. 
Door-to-door banking: \‘ ta’s Union 
National Bank is send t salesmen 
on a doorbell-pushing mpaign to 
drum up deposits an mal loan 


business 
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A JONES & LAMSON CASE HISTORY ON COST-CUTTING IN <li PRODUCTION 
jet engine ——- 





Jones & Lamson Tells: 
How a Jet Engine Manufacturer 


Reduced Labor Costs 85% 


Highlights of this Report: 


@ Because the “Christmas Tree” form at the holding end of jet turbine blades 
must withstand intense heat and stresses, the material of which it is made is, 


of its very nature, nearly unmachineable. 


® Using conventional grinding methods, the manufacturer was producing only 


5 parts per machine per hour. 


® The manufacturer sent a delegation of key production men to J&L 


with this problem, 
> 


@ These men saw the sensational results of J&L’s research, 


with on-the-floor production demonstrations. 


@ By using J&L data, techniques and tools, the manufacturer stepped up 


production more than seven-fold — from 5 to 38 parts per machine hour, 


CARL A. JOHNSON 
Manager of Sales — Grinder Division 


G 
rnopuerion fl srvores) 
UY, 


Jones & Lamson Machine Company 


This same manufacturer, by applying data gained at one of J&L’s 
periodic “‘ Production Studies’’ Seminars, achieved a 49% increase 
in cutting tool life, and reduced cutter grinder personnel from 200 to 100. 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 
fal) 503 CLINTON ST., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. » TURRET LATHES + FAY LATHES 
THREAD & FORM GRINDERS «+ OPTICAL COMPARATORS + THREADING DIES 





4 STAT » guest 











Agitated Albert wasn't anybody’s friend—an income 
@ tax collector! Folks considered him “the end”! “Most 

everybody hates me! I'm a dragon, I'm a pest—but 

maybe here at Statler I'll be treated like a guest!” 


When Albert saw his Statler room, he cr 
@ Oh, my!” 
his eye. “This cheerful room! And all th 


A single teardrop glistened’in | 
big,”soft, roomy bed! Why, no one’s trea 
this since March 15th!” 


he said. 























He lingered in his Statler bath just resting and relax- 

@ ing, forgetting all the slights and slurs incurred with 
income taxing. “The water's hot! There's lots of soap! 
Soft towels—how I love them! The Statler folks must 
like me, ‘cause they've left so many of them!” 


“Just notice how the waiter acts—so frien 
e nice! The food he brings is wonderful! | 
any price! And still, the prices here ar 


good to be true—for after all, I've had 


income taxes too! 














“ “The Statler’s in the heart of town’—that’s how they 

5. write it down. They ought to say it this way: ‘Statler 
is the heart of town!’ They're friendly and hospitable 
when folks may need it most. In every situation, 
Statler’s sure the perfect host!” 





Bring the whole family for a Statler visit 
No room charge for children under 14 at any Statler! 


(Be sure to make reservations ahead !) 








STATLER | 
HOTELS 
ween etal } 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK « BOSTON « BUFFALO «+ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS « WASHINGTON «+ LOS ANGELES 


TWO GREAT NEW STATLERS—HARTFORD © DALLAS 
(Opening summer, 1954) (Ope 

















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
MAR. 6, 1954 





An Eisenhower-MeCarthy showdown seems almost inevitable. [hc 
President tried to avoid a public fight this week. His method was to put 
responsibility on Republican leaders in Congress for seeing to it that 
investigating committees do not humiliate and intimidate witnesses 
McCarthy responded that he would continue to “expose” in the same ways 
as before. 

—o— 


What Eisenhower is doing is to declare that tactics of congressiona! 
investigators are the concern of the Republican political party—that no! 
only is “fair play” at stake, but also the Administration’s legislative program 
that he says must be voted if the GOP is to win this fall. He backed 
Republican Chairman Leonard Hall’s statement that the McCarthy-Stevens 
fireworks are delaying and damaging enactment of the program 


What McCarthy is doing, first, is to defy Elsenhower. He warns that 
if “stupid, arrogant, witless” officials, whether generals or not, are found 
aiding Communists they will be exposed. And he will oppose any effort on 
the part of Republican Senate leaders to change his rules. 


—eo— 


There’s little optimism that Congress can do anything to block McCarthy 
The Senate Republican Policy Committee is “studying” a code of ethics for 
committee behavior, but leaders admit committee chairmen will still have 
the last say on whether to follow the code. House leaders in the past have 
put reins on bombastic chairmen, usually by loading the committee with 


strong members. But senators guard jealously their individual rights 
and privileges. 

Eisenhower’s belief in party responsibility is what will bring him finally 
into a showdown. He, after all, is the top party leader. And lack of success 


in bringing McCarthy into line in Congress—already admitted—will throw 
the issue back to the President. 


—o— 


The political risks are big if a showdown does come. Eisenhower would 
lose some support in Congress from those who figure McCarthy’s tactics 
appeal to their districts. They want his help this fall and he now has more 
speaking dates than he can fulfill. Against this, the calculation is that 
although they may revolt right away, long-term they have no choice but to 
stay in the Republican Party. 

Eisenhower independents, though, could be lost. There is plenty o/ 
evidence that a lot of supporters are disillusioned at the President’s decision 
to stay clear of a head-on collision with McCarthy. A final set-to would 
renew their allegiance. 


The President will try to delay as long as he can—at least until this 
session of Congress is over. Congress is already behind schedule on the 
big programs of social welfare, housing, etc. 


—_o— 


The trend, already, is on the side of stopping a recession. The excise 
tax relief bill—endorsed this week by Republican tax writers (page 30)— ‘s 
aimed at giving the consumer $1-billion more spending money. The tax 
would be lowered to 10% on such items as cosmetics, luggage, furs, and 
phone calls. 


More federal money for highways has Administration backing. The 
House has approved a bill that would pour $800-million of federal money 
into road building in fiscal 1955 as against $500-million this year. 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
MAR. 6, 1954 


PAGE 38 


An increase in public dam building has been approved by the Hou 
Appropriations Committee. The amount so far approved is only $20-million 
but the committee O.K.’d a half dozen new projects. 


More guarantees to farmers are practically assured now that both 
Republicans and Democrats on the Joint Economic Committee have agr: 
that this is no time for lower farm prices (page 32). Secretary Benso: 
already getting more money for crop price supports, and unless a disastrous 
drought supports prices without further federal aid, the money will pass 
into the hands of farmers during the harvest this summer and fall. 


Watch the March indicators Washington swears by. Securities and 
Exchange Commission, along with Commerce Dept., will be bringing out a 
capital expenditure estimate for 1954—new figures on business intention 
to continue spending for new plant and equipment. Then, almost simu! 
taneously, will come the Federal Reserve Board’s report on consume: 
spending plans. 


These will show confidence, or lack of it, in continued prosperity. 
— 


On labor, Eisenhower is being maneuvered into taking a hand in con 
gressional consideration of Taft-Hartley amendment. His message in Ja 
uary satisfied neither management nor labor. The House Committee < 
Labor is now writing a much tougher bill than the President wants. He 
being asked to step in. 


The committee majority favors more control of unions, not less. Th 
work in the committee now is aimed at giving state laws priority over Taft 
Hartley. This involves the so-called “right to work” state laws that limit 
union security. The committee also wants to tighten up the boycott ar 
for example, making sure that a union can’t picket to force an employe! 
to sign a contract clause prohibiting handling of struck goods. 


Eisenhower’s message in January was the opposite of all this. H 
wants to liberalize the secondary boycott, wants to guarantee labor un 
that Taft-Hartley won’t be used to “bust unions.” To counterbalance that 
he offered a rank-and-file strike ballot to be required of workers. But th 
House committee isn’t being tempted. 


So there will be a stalemate on labor—unless Eisenhower speaks up 
Each side has enough negative strength in Congress to thwart any new 
law without direction from the White House. 


The NLRB ruling in the American Potash-Machinists Union case 
tightens the reins on craft worker raiding. This week’s decision ho! 
that AFL craft unions can carve out bargaining units in an organized 
plant only if they are “true” craft units. 


This figures to block recurring membership raids. A union moving i 
on another will have to show it historically represents the steamfitte: 
machinists, electricians, etc. At American Potash the International Machin 
ists Union had tried to grab nonmachinists. 


AFL leaders believe the decision helps their campaign to stop intra 
AFL raiding. CIO people are worried, though, that while the decision 
stops any AFL attempt to get jurisdiction over wide areas in a plant 
CIO unions still will have to look out for small-unit defection to the AFL 
They say it dampens further efforts to get at an AFL-CIO no-raiding pact 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 6, 1954, Iseue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York. N. Y 
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120,000 BOOKS 


...in the time 


To bind the popular paper-c overed novels now sold 
by the hundreds of millions was once a slow, tedious 
hand operation. 

Clement ingenuity has streamlined the process. In 
the time it formerly took a large crew of workmen to 
finish 1,500,000 books, automatic machinery now 
produces 5,500,000. Even the hours formerly wasted 
to dry the glue now are productive of 120,000 copies. 

Result: A coin or two still buys these books at the 
newsstand, despite nearly doubled labor and material 
costs ...a manufacturing miracle which has helped 


to multiply publishers’ sales profitably by tens of 
millions of units. 


9 LORO STREET BUFFALO. HY. 


245 ERIE STREET, BUFFALO. N.Y 


it took GLUE to 
DRY 


Better printing, faster printing, has been Clement's 
business for 75 years. Time saving, cost saving, is 
Clement's purpose in developing the special methods, 
techniques and equipment which produce large edi- 
tions of colorful catalogs, periodicals, telephone di 
rectories, mailing pieces, package inserts, books and 
maps for America’s best known businesses. 


J. W. Clement Co. 
Manufacturers of Quality Printing 
Executive Offices and Plant, 6 Lord Street, Buffalo 10, N.Y 
Seles Offices: Graybar Building, N. Y.; Fisher Building, Detroit 
Subsidiories: Pacific Press, inc., Los Angeles 
Phillips & Van Orden Co., Son Francisco 


5201 SOUTH SOTO STREET, LOS ANGELES, Cai 


870 BRANNAN ST 1. SAN PRancisc?c 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION .. . UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL DIVISION... MELPAR, INC. . . . research, development and manu- 
ait compressors, cylinders, actuators, air control devices centralized traffic control, car retarder, automatic train control, facture of military electronic syste A erves as central 
of all kinds, engineered pneumatic contro! systems, train communication and interlocking systems and apparatus. research laboratory for Westing! Air Brake Company 
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Up in the north woods country, the local 
moose have been waging a battle against man; 
and the moose seem to be winning. 

It all started when the railroads began to 
operate Diesel trains through the moose coun- 
try. To a moose, the Diesel air horn sounded 
just like the mating call of his lady-love, and 
he happily came out of the woods to further 
the acquaintance. You can imagine his frus- 
tration when he found nothing but a railroad 
train—so, doing what came naturally, he 
charged the locomotive. 

This was awfully hard on the moose popu- 
lation, so the conservation-minded railroad 
men came to Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany and asked us to please design an air 
horn that did not sound like a moose. More 
than that, they said, “Make it sound like the 
old steam whistle.” 

It wasn’t easy. For one thing, the com- 


MUU 


pressed air system on a Diesel operates at 
much lower pressure than a steam locomotive 
boiler. You have to use a completely different 
type of horn mechanism—one that simply 
does not generate the musical overtones of 
the steam whistle. 

We finally had to construct a musical chord 
using three individually tuned horns, and this 
“Pneuphonic” horn comes mighty close to 
duplicating the old steam whistle. At least it’s 
good enough for the moose, because they 
don’t bother the trains anymore. Naturally, 
we are pleased that Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company could serve in this noble cause 

Solving the problem of the air horn illus- 
trates the detailed engineering given to all air 
brake systems and accessories. To solve similar 
tough problems in other fields, call in any 
division or subsidiary of Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company. 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION, Wilmerding, Pa. 


Manufacturers of air brake equipment, brake slack adjusters, anti-wheel-stide 





devices, compressors, and accessories for all rail vehicles and trolley buses. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
THREE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PA, 


LE ROI COMPANY .. .j . internal combustion 
engines, portable air compressors, Tractair units, rock 


drilis for the construction, petroleum and mining industries. tion and a variety of equipment and supplies. 


GEORGE E. FAILING COMPANY... 


portable drilling rigs for oil, water and mineral explora 


a 
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LE TOURNEAU- WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY 


«++ @arth moving equipment, including tractors, scrapers, haulers 
and other construction tools 





...capital "D" 


Dependability, Diversification, Discretion — watchwords of a 
wide-awake chemical company. The Davison Chemical Corporation of Baltimore spells 
these three essentials with a capital “D”. Tell your secretary to 
tap the big “D” as she writes for information on the products listed below. 
Our Research Department and Field Engineers are at your service. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF; CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO® GRANULATE! 
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Buyers Set New Records for Debt 


Consumer credit has long been trend- 
ing upward (chart). 

The rate of increase slowed consider- 
ably toward the close of last year, but 
the total outstanding at the end of 1953 
was almost $28.9-billion. That’s a rec 
ord high. 

Today, credit men pose this ques- 
tion: Will 1954's exceed 1953's, or has 
the long-term rise been halted? 
¢ Seasonal Dip, and More—Reports 
from most sections of the country indi- 
cate collections are a little slower. With 
the dip in industrial activity and rise in 
unemployment, many would-be pur- 
chasers of consumer durables are delay- 
ing until the outlook is clearer. Where 
the work week has been cut, the tight- 
ening is quite severe. The slackening is 
emphasized because January-February- 
March seasonally are slow. 
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¢But Total Keeps Climbing—The 
1953 total represented an increase of 
$3.1-billion—or 12% —over the $25.8- 
billion at the end of 1952. Volume 
climbed every month from April on, 
despite some slipping in industrial ac- 
tivity and auto production toward the 
year’s close. 

Between November and December, 
loans to auto buyers ceclined, but credit 
increased elsewhere by $650-million, 
including the seasonal pre-Christmas 
lise in charge accounts. 
¢ Future—Whether or not the rise will 
continue is closely tied to the probable 
course of business. Credit men point 
out that consumer buying in general is 
holding up well, despite the highest 
unemployment in three years, reduced 
auto output, saturation of TV sales in 
most heavily populated areas. Of course, 


whenever there is buying of t 
priced consumer durables, t! 
ing on credit. 

Time buying today rank 
supporting factor in the dist 
close to $230-billion of con 
and services a year. And 
claim the consumer loan st 
strong and healthy. The 
of new loans should continu 

There are soft spots, th 
auto trade in particular ha 
ing the bushes to find car bu 
paper ads offer purchaser 
years to pay.” 

e Harder to Collect—Th« 
companies aren’t looking f 
ing down and three year 
of business. Yet one big 
auto finance company 
“slightly more” collecti: 





Would you like toget 
FINAL REPORTS éc-7 


Use UniSpred —the “Write it Once” Method 


This period 
last period 


New period report is linked to previous period report 
by means of a paper-thin, metal fastener. 
Easy to carry or file 


PRESTO, CHANGE / 


UniSpred gives 4-way comparison 
of management figures...instantly! 
-».in one compact unit 


1. This year with last year 


... to date 


2. Month by month .. . currently 


3. Month this year with same 


month last year 


4. Accumulated totals by months 


UniSpred gives depth to analyses, highlights trends, provides management 
with end-use figures in time to act. No laborious re-copying. New reports are 
added in seconds ... space automatically to reveal desired columns... telescope 
to width of a single sheet when not in use. Use UniSpred for Profit and Loss 
Statements, Sales Reports, Expense Analyses, Production Reports, and wher- 
ever Convenient, instant comparison of related figures is desired. Investigate now. 


ASK YOUR ACCOUNTANT or write to Hadley for illustrated folder... 


Eviablished 1909 


Manufacturers of standard, 

“in stock’’ loose leaf forms and 
"Write it Once’ accounting systems 
Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory. 


44 





Charles R. Hadley Company, Dept. 12¢ 
New York 17: 342 Madison Avenue 
los Angeles 12: 330 N. Los Angeles St. 


Please send me illustrated folder on 
Hadley UniSpred, the "Write it Once” 
method for Final Reports. 


NAME 
FIRM 
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needed on some car | than a year 
ago. 

At the same time, people are asking 
slightly better terms. One large com 
pany reports that down payments on 
new automobiles now rage about 
44% of total purchase | compared 
with 46% a year ago. The averag: 
term of repayment is s! 2 months 
On used cars, the avera down pai 
ment is 39%, same as ir ago, and 
the average term of repayment is actu 
ally less—184-months, ipared with 
19 months a year ago. 

The rate of repo: ions is up 
slightly over a year ago, the finance 
company says, but not iwh to worry 
about. In 1934-39, rep ions were 
10 times as high as the today. In 
1930-33, they were 15 times as high. 
¢ Especially in Spots—National compa 
nies, however, are quick to point out 
that there are “territorial” exceptions to 
the “generally satisfactor utlook. In 
cities such as Pittsburgh and Youngs 
town, where steel mills h slowed, or 
Detroit and Flint, wh 1uto assem 
blies have slowed, the volume of new 
consumer loans is lowe 

In such areas, too, tl ire mort 
delinquencies. But credit n say they 
are “nothing to worry about’’—vet, re 
possessions haven't risen much 

What is true in the to loan field, 
the credit bulls say, go ) for other 
durables: A little more effort is required 
in making collections, but there are few 
defaults yet. Charge account payments, 
for example, are not so prompt as at 
this time in 1953. 
¢ Too Much Money?—Thiere are fresh 
signs, however, that money available for 
consumer loans may exceed borrowers’ 
requirements these day Last week, 
repayments by sales finan ompanies 
were the major item in a decline of 
$53-million in business loans at New 
York banks. This was the third suc 
cessive decline in busin loans in 
which finance company repayments 
have been a prime fact In three 
wecks they have account ror a cumu 
lative drop of $116-million 

This seems to indicate that some of 
the bigger finance companies, at least, 
no longer need all the m thev have 
available for lending. 
¢ How High?—You can get into a warm 
debate about how high the volume of 
outstanding consumer dit can go. 
Some experts say a “saturation point” 
may someday be reached, beyond which 
the consumer will not mortgage his pay 
check. These people cite the fact that 
nearly all the persona! de! owed by 
50% of the population—the other half 
is debt free. A prolong owing of 
general business, they sa uld bring 
widespread loan default id =reposses 
sions among the debt-o 50! 

The bulls, of course itend that 
broad-scale consumer credit here to 
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Dr. Hales did it this way... 


Hydrostatic blood pressure was computed 
by Dr. Steven Hales in 1733 by connecting 
a giass tube to an artery of a horse and 
weighing the column of blood. 


Hydrostatic pressure studies made today in modern cardio-vas 
cular laboratories are based on positive data gained from 
scientific instrumentation. A pressure sensing catheter, inserted 
through a vein into the heart chamber, senses varying pressures 
within the heart and pulmonary arteries and converts them into 
electrical impulses. These impulses, amplified by a Consolidated 
carrier type amplifier, are recorded in clear, permanent form 
by a Consolidated recording oscillograph, providing positiv: 
information about cardiac abnormalities heretofore undiag 
nosed by any other clinical means. 


You can profit by their experience this way... 


For progress and profit through the advancement of knowledge, 
hospitals, universities and manufacturing industries explore new 
frontiers with scientific instrumentation. Consolidated makes a 
variety of electronic instruments in 3 major types: digital-data 
processing instruments such as the spectro-SADIC, left, for 
high speed tabulation of mass spectrometer data; analytical 
and control instruments for research and process monitoring; 
analog-data-processing instruments for product performance 
evaluation. If our experience can be useful, let us know. 
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Consolidated Engineering 


CORPORATION 
300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 15, California 


ANALYTICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


: ia 7 FOR SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
Sales and Service through €8€ INSTRUMENTS, INC., a subsidiary with offices in: 


Pasadena, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, D.C. 





$0 

you 

think 

you're 

saving money? 


Far too often people figure 
lighting fixtures are all alike and 
buy by price tag alone. You may 
save a dollar or two on the price 
of each unit, but are you really 
saving money? 

Today's carefully engineered 
lighting is planned to deliver 
more light at less cost. Fewer units 
are required to secure the same 
results. So, installation costs are 
lower. And most important, power 
and maintenance costs are less 
during the whole life of 

the installation. 

Take the Smitheraft 
DIRECTOR, for example. 

A recent comparison test by one 
of the nation’s leading electric 
utilities clearly shows that the 


Director eo more light and 


better light than ordinary fixtures. 
Installed in literally thousands of 
banks, stores, schools and similar 
locations the Smitheraft Director 
is in a class by itself. Be sure to 

get the complete story on the 
Smitheraft Director before 
relighting or when planning new 
installations. Ask us to send you 
our Smitheraft Director folder. 


BUY LIGHTING 
AMERICA’S FINEST 


NOT FIXTURES. 
FLUORESCENT 


INVEST IN 
LIGHTING 





LIGHTING DIVISION 


CRLLSEA S50, MASSACHUSETTS 





stay as an integral factor in high produc- 
tion of consumer durables. Except for 
consumer credit, they ask, how could 
a family earning only $5,200 a year own 
a $2,500 automobile? 

Somewhere between these two ex- 
treme views is probably a fair appraisal 
of the value and function of consumer 
credit. 

* Look at the Record—The facts about 
today’s relationship of personal income 
and consumer credit are Clear 

In the fourth quarter of 1953, per- 
sonal disposable income was running 
at a rate of $249.1-billion annually; in- 
stallment debt was being repaid at a 
rate of $27.2-billion annually. Thus, 
the “fixed charge” against personal dis- 
posable incomg for installment debt 
was 10.9%. This compared with 10.3% 
a year carlier, 8.9% for 1950, 7.1% for 
1948, and 9.5% for 1940, the prewar 
historic high. 


By contrast, the ratio 
sumer debt to personal « 
come was past its pcah 
quarter 1953, new installn 
a rate of $28.7-billion 
11.5% of personal disp: 
This compares with a rati 


year earlier, 10.3% in 19 


1948, and 10.8% in 194 
Consumer debt in the f 
(after allowing for repay: 
standing debt) was incre 
€1.5-billion annually, 
$6-billion in the final q 
earlier, $3-billion in 195( 
in 1948, and $3.6-billion 
Although the rate of in 
lar, the over-all trend in 
sumer debt outstanding 
upward, the figures sho 


men see time sales contint 


their expanding role in d 
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Dealing In the Small Investor 


Wall Street's new Monthly Investment Plan makes 


a play for the little fellow who wants to buy stock at a 


monthly or quarterly rate, on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


One Saturday morning a couple of 
weeks ago, 340 people crammed inte a 
small brokerage office on Boston's Milk 
Strect. In New Orleans, an evening 
crowd of 405 perched on desks or stood 
uncomfortably about in a similar office. 
These gatherings were keyed to the 
same theme—promotion heralding the 
New York Stock Exchange's first pay- 
as-you-go investment plan. 

The plan, called the Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan, got under way Jan. 25 with 
a substantial amount of fanfare—at 
least in large cities. Drawn up by two 
odd-lot dealers, other Big Board mem- 
ber houses, and the Stock Exchange, 
the plan aims to interest the “‘little 
fellow” in stocks as an investment by 
making it casy for him to buy them 
via monthly or quarterly purchases of 
as little as $40 (BW—Dec.12°53,p121). 
¢ The Leaders—In the first month of 
MIP, the Exchange announced, 7,481 
plans were started, representing 19,328 
shares of common stock. Disappoint- 
ingly, however, the bulk of such plans 
was concentrated in a few large broker- 
age houses that have promoted MIP 
heavily. (Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane holds 37% of all plans.) Many 
of the smaller houses report no response 
to MIP. 

Regionally, New York and Chicago 
show most of the MIP activity, al- 
though plans have been started in al- 
most every part of the country, with 
the Southeast showing the least inter- 
est. In Los Angeles, a similar plan, 


called the Periodic In 
was started Feb. 1 by lo 
conjunction with the Li 


change. Brokers claim that 


there has been good. 

¢ Blue Chips Ahead—| 

vestment is estimated at 

month or quarter, with f 
proaching the $999 limit 
the issues bought have b 

grade securities—with alm 
lation. The brokerage fi 

providing a list of recom: 
for MIP 


has a list of 20 issues 


investment. M 


blue chips as Alcoa, An 


phone & Telegraph, du P 
eral Motors. Bache & Co 
recommended 
six “growth” stocks, inclu: 
Pacific Ry., a big favo 

customers. New 
close to the recommend 
attempt to figure the mark 
Some houses suggest MI! 
should be staggered int: 
pay dividends on a quart 
in different months so th 
get a return every month 

e Mixed Emotions—Th: 


mcomne 


investo 


age houses, while general! 


MIP, report a mixed re 
initial feelers. 
vestors think the 6% 
purchases under $100, 01 
of the investment (but 
$6) over $100, is too st 
when coupled with the 
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[) a \V/ brings the magic 


Vacuum forming permits the use of forms inexpensively made 
from wood, plaster, soft metal and other easily worked 
materials. The machine itself is simple in design and operation. 


Scale housing . .. one af many types of units economically produced with 175 sheet, 


TWO NEW DEVELOPMENTS CUT 
COST OF MOLDED PLASTIC PART'S 


Vacuum forming, with STYRON 475 
SHEET, reduces die costs, speeds 


production of large area moldings 


Here’s a new plastic partnership: a fast, economical 
fabrication method, vacuum forming, plus a versatile 
high-impact Dow polystyrene plastic, Styron® 475 sheet. 
Combined they offer manufacturers large area parts 
with high-impact strength at considerable savings. 
Small quantities, too, are produced at lower piece 
prices because even the most complicated molds can 
be inexpensively made. 


Styron 475 sheet, now in plentiful supply, is one of the 


least expensive sheet materials on the market. It offers 
excellent physical properties for parts that are ideal 
applications of vacuum forming, such as TV, refrigeratos 
parts and many other fields. Besides its exceptionally 
high-impact strength, it has good dimensional stability 

low water absorption, excellent electrical properties 
and ability to take and hold metal inserts. 


If you are manufacturing or plan to manufacture a 
product that requires large area parts, be sure to 
investigate Styron 475 sheet. 

For information on properties of Styron 475 sheet and a 


list of suppliers in your area write, THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Plastics Sales, PL 430P, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW PLASTICS & cw 








You've got to be 


+o Compete for this 28 Million Market 





Want a bigger share of a market of 28 million people? 
Then plan to move your operation Southeast, where sav- 
ings in distributing costs alone will probably more than 
pay for your move. 

How are others doing here? Take Georgia, for example, 
where the value of manufactured products last year rose 
to $1,355,318,000 — a 378.4 per cent increase over 1939, 
(National average 339.5) 


WHAT YOU NEED TO SUCCEED 


Here in the Southeast is al/ you need to succeed. Fast, de- 

pendable transportation facilities, cooperative local govern- 

ment, raw materials, ample water, low-cost utilities, mild 

climate, plenty of willing and able workers. And a bank 

that will help you find a suitable location, help you finance 

your re-location . . . a bank that is large enough to take 

care of your requirements . . . The First National Bank 
of Atlanta. 

Experienced Industrial Location 

Specialists are available to do your 

spadework. They are ready to start 

THE this minute to help you find the lo- 


Fd . 
f - | ke ST ¢ cation best suited to your operation. 
* Write today. All inquiries held in 
4 NATIONAL BANK _ strictest confidence. Address Busi- 
5 OF ness Development Department, The 


First National Bank of Atlanta, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


ae 


« « « in Business 
for your Business 


(Capital Funds in excess of $22,000,000) 





of 124¢ on shares selling for less than 
$40 and 25¢ on shares selling over $40. 
These investors have decided instead 
to squirrel away their funds until they 
have enough to purchase round lots, 
where the charge would only be $5 plus 
1% of the investment on purchases be- 
tween $100 and $1,999 

On the other hand, a number of in- 
vestors with fairly large regular port- 
folio accounts have go nto MIP, 
too. Some like the idea because it 
“makes them save.” Ot like the 
opportunity it offers to do “dollar 
averaging,” a plan much followed by 
the “pros.” 

* Double Bait—The Stock Exchange is 
now putting together a poll on public 
reaction to MIP. There reports that 
some houses are using MIP publicity 
to lure new investors, t! teer them 
into mutual funds—which carry an 
average 8% loading ch ind_ offer 
the seller a much larg: ymmission. 
One house pointed out that through 
this device MIP was actually helping 
mutual! funds rather th ompeting 
with them for the small fellow’s sav- 
ings as originally planned. In Los An- 
geles, sales of mutual funds have 
doubled since the pay-as-you-go plan 
started. 

¢ Drawing Card—The best feature of 
MIP, according to the firms most ac- 
tive in its promotion that it is 
drawing large numbers of new investors 
into the securities market; heavy ad- 
vertising through newspapers, radio, 
television, and direct mail has aroused 
plenty of interest. Bache & Co., with 
well over 400 MIP accounts, reports 
some success with mail-order investing. 
The company sends out vackage of 
information to the prospect who mails 
back a form specifying h much he 
wants to invest, how long he wants the 
plan to run, and whether he wants divi- 
dends reinvested or paid to him. Bache 
estimates that nearly 25% of its MIP 
orders have come in through mail 
orders. 

¢ Criticism—One MIP supporter wor- 
ries about the small buyer’s reaction 
when he decides to take a profit on a 
few shares of stock purchased under 
MIP and finds out how much he has 
paid in commissions for his round trip. 
On small purchases, profit-taking of 
this nature is hardly profitable. But 
brokers stress the investn ispect of 
MIP, hope to condition some investors 
through MI? to open regular invest- 
ment accounts. Merrill Lynch figures 
10% to 20% of the inquiries on MIP 
resulted in the opening of regular ac- 
counts. 

An angle of MIP that till in the 
speculative stage is to put MIP on a 
payroll deduction basis. This could in- 
volve purchase of stock of the em- 
ployee’s company as well as shares of 
other companies. 
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What a typist copies in hours 


ion Kodak @Z22=> Printer 


copies in minutes 


Sensationally different copying method 

Now you can make copies of letters, reports, charts, 
invoices, schedules, even magazine papers; and get 
three or more copies—instead of one—from each sheet 
of matrix paper. In making these multiple copies, you 
expose the original document only once. No adjustment 
in your present room lighting is required, either. For 
these reasons, Verifax copying is faster, easier, costs less. 

Anyone in your office can turn out Verifax copies after 
a few minutes’ instruction. Just plug in your Verifax 
Printer where the paper work is heaviest, and you'll 


In | minute, for example, 
you'll get 3 copies of 
any letter on your desk 
for less than 4¢ a copy 


never wait again for copies needed in a hurry. 


Your savings in retyping costs alone 
quickly pay for it 

The Kodak Verifax Printer is priced for every office at a 
surprisingly low $240. Your retyping costs last month 
may have added up to more, And, remember, you: 
Verifax copies are photo-exact Mh black 
on-white copies, Proofreading is unnecessary mis 
takes are impossible. A Verifax Printer is truly one of the 
greatest discoveries for today’s busy offices . .. one of the 
wisest investments you can make! 


Price quoted is subject to change with 


. dry, legible 


CEE> copying saves wherever there's paperwork 


—————— MAIL COUPON TODAY for free illustrated folder 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Industrial Photographic Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax folder and names of near-by dealers. 
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Problem: 
How to be tough 


and soft at the 
same time! 


That was the problem presented to the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company by the Steelcrete Division of 
Wheeling Steel, Beech Bottom, W. Va.—and it 
required a specialized Pittsburgh brush to solve it! 

Large sheets of expanded metal had to be cleaned 
without impairing the surface texture, yet the brush 
had to cut through tough scale and remove burrs. 
A special steel wire was chosen, made up into 
brushes, and applied to the problem. Result? 
Combining the right amounts of toughness AND 
softness, the brush completely eliminated burrs 
in a matter of minutes, leaving the face of the metal 
unharmed. Moreover, cleaning is quicker and 
costs less than with other brushes! 


PITTSBURGH 


This specialized Pirts- 
burgh brush solved 
Wheeling Steel's clean 
ing problem—saved 
money and boosted 
quality as well as in 
creased production' 


Tyme ad 
mn | 


/ 


& 


WRITE TODAY for your 
free copy of our new 
booklet that shows, 
through actual case his 
tories, how Pitusburgh 
can help cut your brush 
ing costs. Address 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Brush Div., Dept 
W-t, 3221 Prederick 
Ave.. Baltimore 29,Md 


BRUSHES + PAINTS « GLASS » CHEMICALS ¢ PLASTICS «+ FIBER GLASS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
IN CANADA; CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





A new batch of rumor: 
squelched last week 
Dodson, executive 
Lehigh Coal & Nav 
that the company ha 


itself of its two prof 


aries, the Lehigh & N 


and the Lehigh & Si 
e 


January fires gobbled 
worth of property ac 
mate by the Nation 
Underwriters. This 
crease over Januar\ 
3.7% higher than D 


Columbia Gas System, 
$50-million convertil 
sue with the Securit 
Commissian early th 
e 


Thruway financing 

Connecticut edged t 
New York’s Tempora: 
sion on Highway Fina 
a bond issue of at | 
and possibly as much 
The legislature will d 
to submit to the vot 
necticut, the State H 
sioner was directed to 
a $398-million issue f 


Killingly thruway. Th 


the original estimate 
+ 


In the face of lung ca 
of the largest tobacc: 
higher dividends rec 
Co. hiked its payment 
a quarter, R. J, Reyn 
raised its quarterly 
60¢, and the Ameri 
gave shareholders a br 
85¢ plus a $1 extra d 
° 


College endowment 
$800-million in 15 m 
hold 44.7% of thei 
common stock, 41.2 
the remainder in pr 
estate mortgages. Ha 
of $300-million, is 

about 5% on its com: 
add up to 49% of it 

© 

Gillette Co. hit a n 
last vear: $140.8-m 
$120.4-million. Net 


avout $4-million to $1 


Almost $5-billion 

exempt offerings a1 
cording to a study 
bond department of 


& Co. of New York 


in pistcl 
benture 1 


| x h ing 


York and 
realization 
Commis 
ymmended 
00-million 
0-million 
iat amount 
In Con 
Commi 
1 bill for 
Greenwicl 


imost tw 


orts, three 
panies paid 
P. Lorillard 

to 40¢ 


funds, totaling 
lleges, no 
tment in 
bond ind 

ind re i] 
ith a fund 
1 return of 
ré which 

tment 


| Anthon 
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SMALL 


BUSINESS—-FOUNODATION Or A 





PROSPEROUS A 


How important is small business? 


Ninety-eight percent of the business units 
in America would be classed as small 
business, according to the Committee for 
Economic Development. 


But statistics alone don’t begin to tell 
the story of small business, for business 
may be small in size, yet great in achieve- 
ment. The war proved that. Often small 
business was able to get into production 
faster and operate more flexibly than big 
business. In many cases, small, specialized 
suppliers made possible the mighty output 
of the huge wartime factories. 


Small business is just as important 


today. When customers desire individual 
service or specialized products, small 
business frequently is able to do a better 
job than big business. Progressive small! 
businesses are a source of new materials, 
new processes and new services, brought 
about by their intense desire to survive 
and grow. 


Actually, all businesses—big and small 
—are interdependent. They need each 
other. They work best when they work 
together, both as customers and suppliers 
Together, they make the high degree of 
American productivity possible. 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS COMPANY, HOWELL, MICHIGAN 


PRECISION-BUILT MOTORS FOR INDUSTRY SINCE 1915 


=== (> HOWELL MOTORS 













The bessemer converter, 
once a major steel producer, 
blasts air from the bottom 
up through the molten pig 
iron, burning out most of the 
impurities. However,its wide 





. The open hearth, whith pro- 
duces around 90% of all U. S. 
steel. Air is used only to heat the 
steel up to the melting point. 
The open hearth’s popularity is 





usability can't match... 


The a New Baby Is 


There’s a bright newcomer in the 
steel industry. It’s pictured on the 
right, above. Though it isn’t expected 
to crowd the old-timers out into the 
cold, it’s being watched with increas- 
ing fascination by steelmakers big and 
small 

l'oday, the bessemer furnace and 
open-hearth furnace (left and center) 
pour out most of the industry's basic 
steel. Each of these venerable steel- 
making methods has advantages that 
the other lacks. The newcomer—oxygen 
steelmaking—combines some of the 
best features of both 
¢ Features—Modern steelmaking stzrted 
with the bessemer converter, invented 
around 1857. It makes steel quickly 
and cheaply, by blowing air through 
molten iron. Chemical changes take 
place, and the result is steel. But it is 
a kind of stee] that has limited usability. 
Over the years, users of steel have 
come up with more and more products 
that need special, tailor-made ,teels 
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steels that the bessemer can’t produce. 

The open-hearth furnace is more 
flexible than the bessemer, and can 
make a big variety of steels. Open 
hearths passed bessemers in 1908, and 
now account for about 90% of the 
industry’s tonnage. (Electric furnaces 
come in third, far below.) The open- 
hearth, though, is more expensive to 
operate than the bessemer; and it takes 
longer to turn out its steel 

Oxygen steelmaking, a process im 
ported from European industry, has 
the speed and economy of the bessemer 
plus the flexibility of the open-hearth. 
¢ Takers—The new process is more 
than just a laboratory curiosity. At 
least four steelmakers have shown them 
selves willing to spend money on it, 
says Iron Age, the weekly trade maga- 
zine: 

e Two Austrian steclmakers have 
been the first to put the process into 
operation. Alpine Montau-Gessel 
schaft, and Vereinigte Oesterreichische 


based on better steels, made in 
bigger batches. 


Eisen und Stahl Werke h 
of 30-ton capacity Bot 
have lived up to all the cl 
the metallurgists of Bra 
Technik A. F’., a Swiss f 
big promoter of the pro 
¢e Dominion Found 
Ltd. (Hamilton, Canada 
North American produc« 
the process, using Canad 
censed by Brassert. It 
a mill that will soon go int 
eIn the U.S... M 
Corp., near Detroit, has 
the process. It will install | 
oxygen converters as a part 
millon expansion progr i] 
plans a blast furnace, twé fur 
naces, and a buost in its roll it 
¢ The Attractions—Oxygen iaking 
probably won't revolutioni 
try overnight, if ever. T] 
makers are happy with tl 


and economics of the meth 


now use. But the new 
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Oxygen 


good chance of attracting producers 
that want to expand their steel output 
by a small fraction, or those that have 
peculiar problems—such as ore supplies 
with a high proportion of impurities 

that can be solved by oxygen steel 
making. 

A small company, lacking the com 
plete facilities of a giant producer, 
might want to boost its melting capacity 
but hold down the cost and size of its 
equipment. The oxygen operation fits 
both of those requirements. 
¢ Process—Making steel by the oxygen 
meinod is an endearingly simple opera 
tion. It’s much like the bessemer 
method, with the major exception that 
oxygen is used instead of plain air 

The crucible in which oxygen stcel 
is made is similar to a bessemer con 
verter. It’s a big, round metal con- 
tainer, lined with refractories—bricks 
that resist heat and don’t interfere 
with the chemical reactions that turn 
iron into steel. You pour a mixture of 
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Now a new European tech- 
nique blows oxygen, in- 
stead of air, at supersonic 
speed down onto the sur- 
face of the molten steel. The 
product comes closest to 
open hearth quality. It will 
soon be used commercially 


in Canada and U. S. 


molten pig iron and scrap into the 
crucible. Then you lower a water-cooled 
oxygen nozzle over the molten metal. 
he nozzle feeds oxygen at a supersonic 
speed over the surface of the metal and 
creates a chemical reaction that finishes 
the steel. The oxygen causes the car- 
bon and other nonmetallic elements to 
ignite and burn out, but not quite 
completely. The whole operation takes 
about 18 minutes. After that, the steel 
is poured into ingots and shipped to 
a finishing mill, where it’s fabricated 
into semifnished products. 

¢ Economies—A plant for making oxy- 
gen steel gives you a lot of capacity for 
an investment smaller than that needed 
for any other kind of plant. Iron Age 
says that a typical plant will cost about 
$1.5-million for an annual capacity of 
around 300,000 tons. That’s half the 
tab for an open-hearth mill rated at 
roughly the same capacity. The cost 
pays for two 30-ton converters, the units 
for making the oxygen, and the plumb- 
ing for hooking them up. In operation, 
the refractory lining of the converter 
lasts for up to 200 heats before it has 
to be torn out and renewed. 








At one of the Austrian 
en steelmaking has outr 
Ceorth furnaces in output 
has open-hearths of 200 ¢ 
ity. On a round-the-clo 
engineers say, an oxygen 
out-produce a 200-ton fur 

The compactness and hi 
of the oxygen steel plant 
like a natural for big found 
product manufacturers su 
plants. The converters 
equipment are smaller than 
furnaces. If a plant wei 
panded, the converters wo 
easily into the corner of a ' 
giant furnaces. What's m 
self-contained, and don’t « 
an outside source of fuel a 
do. 

The oxygen creates it 
The furnaces must be heat 
dual fuel oil. 
¢ Variety—The flexibility 
operation of steelmaking, n 
the open-hearths, comes fr 
verter's being able to tal 
variety of raw materials. | 
a converter can handle an 













| _*, MANUFACTURING 


BRIDGWATER 


' — Se 
CAN HELP YOU 


% REDUCE MANUFACTURING COSTS 
% MAINTAIN INSIDE BALANCES 
*%. SPEED PRODUCTION 


Since 1906, Bridgwater has made its specialized plant facilities and 
skilled metalworking craftsmen available to manufacturers for production 
of machine components or complete assemblies, under sub-contract. 
Today, many manufacturers — in all types of industry — are relying 

on Bridgwater to solve production problems with fast, efficient ex- 
pediting of light to medium heavy 

machining, at favorable cost. 


In today’s tightening economy a 
Bridgwater Sub-Contract could easily 
be your most efficient solution to 
a production problem. We'll be 
happy to discuss your requirements. 
There's no obligation. 


1673 


Well 
Stacked! 


Strong, safe, stacking racks, port- 
able and stationary, of welded 
square steel tubing reduce costs in 
production, storage, order assembly, 
shipping — in every industry. May 
we show you how we can reduce 
your handling costs up to 50%? 


= a a = | 


? 




















an Les 


“ WRITE FOR 
c. THIS NEW 
CATALOGUE 


ea 


21540 HOOVER RD., DETROIT 5 





“ _ . the oxygen process 
should open up a lot of ap- 
plications for the converter 


steel...” 
STEEL starts on p. 52 


iron that is now fed open- 
hearth. And, sometime mnverter 
will go a furnace one bett It can 
take an iron that open ths and 
bessemcr converters would at 

The bessemer process ! steel 
by bubbling air up throug molten 
metal in a converter. Thi the same 
effect as blowing oxvge1 the 
metal; carbon and other 
ments get burned out. Bu has im- 
purities in it. It also has a mount 
of nitrogen—and thi semer 
steels a brittle quality. T! teels’ ap- 
plications are thus nari to wire, 
tubing, and machined pri 

The open-hearth furna: round 
that problem by heating t! tal with 
a fuel; it uses air only nitial 
stages of the process. ‘Th proce 
ess attacks the problem 
way. 

This should open up a 
tions for the converter st 
it a more useful product f | buy- 
ers. One end use is cold Chis 
means rolling a steel ingot into strip 
and sheet forms at room t itures, 
without the help of heat ike it 
more plastic. You need a vork- 
able steel for this kind eration. 
¢ Problem—The oxygen r any- 
thing, might be the one b! idapt- 
ing the new method to U.S 
The oxygen must have urity, 
about 98%, and must bi le in 
big quantities. Both thos: nents 
call for a plentiful source 
tric power with which to 
The cheap hydroelectri: 
rope has spurred many 
install tonnage oxygen p! 
mills. 

A U.S. producer—say 
located in an out-of-the-w night 
not be able to tie in with factory 
power source. If it’s luck) teel com- 
pany might scrounge en xygen 
from a local plant run b remical 
company. But those plant few and 
far between. Luckily, the few 
big tonnage oxygen mak ir the 
major steel centers such cland 
and Chicago. 

And, lately, they have | xpand 
ing their plant capacity, ilding 
new ones in untouched that are 
also attractive to the st lustr 
Some equipment manufa too. 
have introduced packaged n-mak 
ing units. One unit might t supph 
enough oxygen to a cony gut a 
few together could handle t b 


ted ele- 


pplica- 
| make 


rons, 
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Tinkertoy Units... 


. .. mean big savings in 
electronic circuits. They work 
equally well by manual or 
pushbutton methods. 


Project Tinkertoy—a pushbutton way 
of producing electronic circuits—has 
proved not only that it works, but that 
it can make a big cut in production 
costs (BW —Oct.10'53,p72). 

Once it was satisfied that Tinkertoy 
was practical, the Navy's Bureau of 
Aeronautics, which sponsored it, asked 
the National Bureau of Standards, which 
developed it, to have cost experts pick 
it to pieces. Mead Carney & Co., Inc., 
a management consulting firm, got the 
job. Its answer: Tinkertoy is roughly 
40% cheaper than the conventional 
methods used by the industry today. 
¢ Wafers—A ‘Tinkertoy unit uses a 
notched ceramic wafer as a standard 
building block. Electronic parts such 
as Capacitors, resistors, and tube sockets 
are mounted on separate wafers. The 
wafers are stacked one over the other 
in a skyscraper fashion, and rigidly held 
together by wires. The wires are really 
the conductors. 

The big trick of pushbutton Tinker- 
toy is that a unit, from start to finish, 
is built automatically by machines. At 
the Bureau of Standards plant, in Ar- 
lington, Va., machinery puts the parts 
on the wafers, stacks them up, and wires 
them together with hardly any human 
help. However, Tinkertoy has another 
arrow in its quiver: The wafers can be 
handled by semiskilled workers instead 
of by machinery. 

Mead Carney studied the three meth- 
ods—pushbutton Tinkertoy, manual 
Tinkertoy, and conventional produc- 
tion—in analyzing the costs. For a meas- 
ure, it took an intermediate amplifier, 
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Bright-Printed 


Gaylord Boxes Sell 


Wherever They're Seen 


More than just product containers, eye-catching 
Gaylord quality boxes are traveling salesmen, 
carrying your sales story along the channels 

of distribution . . . right into consumers’ homes. 


Our designers can call on a wide range of 
experience to help you get more advertising value 
from your boxes. For information and cooperation 
phone your nearby Gaylord office. 


Gaylord Container Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES SALES OFFICES 
SAINT LOUIS. MO. COAST-TO-COAST 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


ec 
- 
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It Makes Its Roads As It Gees! Thi N heel 
Drive Willys Sedan Delivery saves ‘ und 
trouble for the Georgia Game and | Com- 
mission. It transports men and equi it on 
daily “runs” to lakes and stream ough 
rugged, wooded country near Claytor rgia, 

The Commission also uses a fleet of 


7 ? oe % “~— 
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The ‘Jeep’ Brings Help to motorists on the high- thousand miles. With its 4-wheel-drive t: 
ware through the service patrol system of the Auto- maneuverability and the economical powe: 
mobile Club of Southern California, Los Angeles. efficient Hurricane Engine, the Universal ‘Je 
During 1953 the Club’s 10 ‘Jeeps’ traveled over 195 ideally suited for service work of any kind. 





Pacific Gas and Electric 


Company, San Francisco, 
Calif., the nation’s largest 
gas and electric utility, 
uses 179 Willys 4-Wheel- 
Drive Trucks, Station 
Wagons and ‘Jeeps’ in its 
fleet to render service to 
its far-flung territory. 


Geologists of the United Fuel Gas Company in 
Charleston, W. Va. use this 4-Wheel-Drive Willys 
Station Wagon to transport them and their equ’p 
ment over the rugged gas fields of West Virginia. 


A Modern Work Horse, the ‘Jeep’ moves busses; 
acts as an emergency vehicle; works as an efficient 
snow plow to he keep drives open for St. Joseph 
Light and Power Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Help Management Cut Costs 


Willys Utility Vehicles offer important econ- 
omies. Their versatility makes them adapt- 
able for many jobs . . . extra traction of 





4-wheel drive assures ‘‘go-anywhere”’ ability 

—saves time . . . rugged stamina gives them 

staying power. There is a need for such ver- 

satile vehicles in almost every business. . . in- x | 

cluding yours. The Willys you put to work 7-Up Bottling Company, St. Louis, Missouri, uses a 


car ’ 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Truck to pull this specially 
K today can help you cut tomorrow's built trailer to outdoor events. Folding sides permit 


costs. Kaiser-Willys Sales Division, dispensing of drinks direct from trailer. 
Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Listen to “Lowell Thomas and the News,” 
Monday through Friday, CBS network. 


UNIVERSAL ‘JEEP’ 2 OR 4-WHEEL-DRIVE STATION WAGON 2 OR 4-WHEEL-DRIVE PANEL DELIVERY 4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS TRUCK 


THE WORLD’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 





Where does Ohio’ s STEADY farm income go? 


ACROSS 
| A338 IGh 
| | 


. 


Selling time is buying time, too. And, 
that’s all the time in prosperous Ohio 
where profitable diversification is 
planned and practiced. 

Year-round production provides a 
steady stream of cash —all through 
every season. That makes the Ohio 
farmer a steady customer of home-town 
stores. 

Foremost in the farmer's mind as 
he crosses the street from market to 
merchant are the products advertised 
in his favorite farm magazine. And, 3 
out of 4 Ohio farm families read, and 
heed, THE OHIO FARMER. 

You'll find THE OHIO FARMER of 
greatest value, too—for presenting 


Advertise in Ohio where it’s 


it 


THE STREET! 
pA. we NS me 





the merchandise you sell. Among the 
few states that match steady, productive 
Ohio are Michigan and Pennsylvania, 
served by MICHIGAN FARMER and 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. For the 
full story on the selling effectiveness of 
all three, write to #81013 Rockwell 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. ; 


(Percent Farm Cosh Income Received Each Month) 


Based on eight-year study of Ohio farm income— 
(Government payments not included) 


the year ‘round! 


Cleveland, Ohie 
PENWSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg, Pa. 
MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing, Mich. 





an electronic circuit that 
easily by any of the 
Here’s how the 
dollars. 


cost 


Method 


Pus east m . y 
Manual Tinkertoy 20 
Regular manual 38.8 


Either pushbutton o1 l'ink- 
ertoy can undercut anyt that the 
industry now has. The B f Stand 
ards plant can make a t a cost 
that’s 44% lower than t i com 
mercial maker would put t. The 
saving is 38.5% on man Pinkertoy 
¢ By Hand—Chances are that the man- 
ual version will be the | bet for a 
manufacturer who want ake the 
switch to ‘Tinkertoy. It ost him 
about $82,000 to get started in hand 
processing; that buys icity of 
around 400 ‘Tinkertoy u per hour. 
And there’s no need f ive re- 
vamping of plant layout 

4 pushbutton plant r to the 
one at Bureau of Standa 1 total 
initial price of about $6¢ Com- 
paring the two methods, M Carney’s 
report says that the diffe i 
ment costs, actually the pr f the ma- 
chines, can be written off bout 17 
months by the added sa produc- 
tion costs. However, tl t would 
have to operate at full t that 
much 

loo, the payroll fe 
workers will be higher t 
manual operation. <A 
product takes 
needs more skilled labor t 
maintain the complicat: 
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Plugging In a Heat Wave 


panel located 
Plant R h 


The control 
at the Earheart 
oratory of the Californi titute of 
Technology, can make so1 f Mother 
Nature’s living condition rder. It 
sets up many different yinations 
of temperature and light rn them 
on and off for any int of time. 


Lab 
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BUILT-IN SPEED.. 


with a complete, 
new line of 


4 
Z 


equipped with Duti-Ratéd Pre 


Now you can profit by the advantages of more 
compact, safer and simpler motor power 
transmissions... with rugged Century 
GEARMOTORS to match the operating speed 
of your equipment. 

This new Century line offers a wider-than-ever 
choice of: 

BUILT-IN SPEEDS 

MOTOR OPERATING CHARACTERISTICS 
FRAME PROTECTION 

HORSEPOWER RATINGS...1 to 15 h.p. 
with Duti-Rated Precision Gearing ... and 
fractional gearmotors from Ve to % h.p. are 
also available. Larger ratings can be 
furnished if required. 








CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Offices and Stockpoints in Principal Cities 








triple 
reduction gear 


Double 
reduction gear 
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CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 
1806 Pine Street, St. Lovis 3, Mo. 


Please send Bulletin 


Bulletin 4-1p21 [| Bulletin 4-1p31 
Ye to % HP, J 1to 15 HP, 


To: 
Name 
Company 
Address 
State 





WHEELS of PROGRESS 





ee ——— 


MT Tidak 


BAY STATE, pioneers 
in grinding wheel 
progress since 1922 
and a leading 
supplier to industry, 
announces its latest 
sparkling development 
. . a new vitrified 
bond Diamond 
grinding wheel. 


Send for new handbook 


includes 

net prices 
in all bonds: 
Vitrified, 
Metal 
Resinoid 


BAY STATE ABRASIVE PRODUCTS CO. 
Westboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: 

Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
Distributors: All Principal Cities 
In Canada; Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 
(Canada) Ltd. Brantford, Ont. 
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Keeping Plane Costs in Line 


Developments in forging, casting, and electronics 
will help pull back production costs of military 
which have soared since World War I. 


The cease-fire in Korea has given the 
Air Force and the aircraft manufacturers 
a chance to re-evaluate the entire air 
weapons program. 

A year ago, before the shooting 
stopped, the emphasis had to be on 
speed. Today, while we're still spend- 
ing about the same amount per year 
for military aircraft—around $9-billion— 
we can afford to put more stress on 
economies, less on immediate produc- 
tion. 

You can get an idea of the magnitude 
of the job when you compare the cost 
of the modern fighter plane with one 
that was produced during World War 
Il. pan ot “we to Aviation Week, a Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication, the cost per 
plane in man-hours has swollen almost 
27 times—from 42,000 man-hours to 
1,132,000 man-hours. On top of that, 
the man-hour itself costs a lot more. 

Nobody is counting on improved 
production methods to take us back 
to the days of the 42,000-man-hour 
plane; but the Air Force does see three 
places where costs can be trimmed. 


|. Forging and Extruding 


In the past couple of years the De- 
fense Dept. has invested $500-million 
in developing radically different meth- 
ods of getting metal into something 
resembling its finished shape. When 
this investment begins to pay off— 
later this year—it will bring about one 
of the biggest production changes in 
the industry's history. This change— 
which the industry refers to as its heavy 
press program (BW-—Sep.26'53,p66)— 
means a switch away from production 
methods that involve stamping out a 
lot of small airframe parts and then 
fitting them together into one big part. 
Instead, the new methods produce the 
same finished part as a unit, climinating 
the fitting-together steps 

Already the big presses are getting 
ready to roll. Wyman-Gordon Co., 
Worcester, Mass., will put its press— 
whose 50,000-ton pressure makes it the 
most powerful in the world—into opera- 
tion later this year. It will be at least 
six times as powerful as the presses in 
use today. And it is only one of eight 
such forging presses scheduled to go 
into operation during the next 18 
months. 

Others wil! be operated by such com- 
panics as Kaiser Metal Products, Inc., 
the Aluminum Co. of America, and 
Harvey Machine Co. The Air Force is 


anxious to get all of the ; 
eration quickly—not so m 
there is an urgent need f 


parts they will produce, but | 


the development of nev 
methods. 
ll. Casting 


The aircraft industry ha 
years that castings could 


certain parts that do not req 


ratio of strength to weight 
have been cast of alumin 
nesium, and the industr 
to expand this field becau 
ucts are cheaper to produ 
only recently that the ind: 
ously considered using cast 
place some parts that pr 
be forged or extruded. 

New casting method 
stronger alloys have contri! 
possibilities of casting in a 
‘Today, six major aircraft 
believed to be considering 
of certain airframe and 
ponents to use castings 
magnesium, and 
Washington is reported 
up $700,000 for research 
ment in this field. 

There is one area in 
air defense program wher 
saving real money right 
in guided missiles (BW 
p78), where the industry 
find cheaper production 1 
the missile is a one-shot aff 
afford to follow the cost! 
techniques of a B-52. A 
that increased use of ca 
missile program will lead ¢ 
for cast parts for longer | 


steel 


il. Electronics 


One reason for the in 
the modern fighter plan 
electronic equipment that 
You can’t put a pilotk 
air without loading it d 
tronic equipment. Whi 
War broke out. the el 
panies had the same pro! 
craft manufacturers: c1 
duction. 

In the past yezr, ek 
facturers have simp‘ified 
highly complex equipn 
stalled in Air Force pla 
Both Westinghouse and ‘ 
tric say that the 


equip 
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If your product works with heat, here’s a 
special steel to make it more efficient... 
more durable, too. 

We call it Armco ALUMINIZED. It’s made 
by bonding a coating of molten aluminum to 
steel. The result: up to 900° F, ALUMINIZED 
actually bounces back 80% of the radiant 
heat thrown against it. It resists a combina- 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


OVEN REFLECTORS 


tion of heat and corrosion all the way up 
to 1250° F. 

Those are strong sales points you can give 
your product when it’s made of ALUMINIZED. 

Furthermore, forty years of national ad- 
vertising makes the Armco label a valuable 
selling aid when it is attached to your prod- 
ucts. Ask us about it. 


Ny 


CROP DRYERS 





The TOKHEIM CORPORATION 


62 


IN HOLLAND... 


J. M. Huguenard, Vice-President, T ok- 

F pte woe Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, and President of its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Tokheim N.V., Leiden, 
Holland, has this to say: 


ee 

okheim N.V. was formally dedicated in Leiden, Holland, 
on October 15, 1953. Our experience, both before and since 
that date, carries important overtones to any American in- 
dustry alarmed by shrinking export markets in the face of 
the dollar shortage prevailing in overseas markets. 


“Following World War II, Tokheim started probing at 
many pointe abroad to find firmer footing for its gasoline 
pump export structure. Along every avenue of approach, 
however, we discovered that Holland was ideally adapted to 
every prerequisite of a successful export business. 


“Holland offers a bountiful labor pool . . . skillful, indus- 
trious workmen who enjoy a high living standard at modest 
wages. Holland is strategically located to serve world mar- 
kets, and her internal waterways and rail system offer fast 
transportation from plant to port. 


“Most important, profits earned in Holland can be trans- 
ferred to the United States in dollars, and dollar investments 
can be retransferred. We have established sound trade agree- 
ments in many “soft currency” markets, profiting from busi- 
ness both with the free trade countries and with all other 
countries where dollars aren’t available. 


“Add to this the enthusiastic cooperation of the Dutch 
government in helping to provide manufacturing facilities 
to aid in serving our overseas customers, and you can under- 
stand why we consider ourselves highly fortunate in our 
Leiden subsidiary.” 


Detailed literature containing answers te all 
major questions pertaining to establishment 
of American industry in Holland is available 
on request. Write or phone Mr. Joseph P. 
Bourdrez, General Manager. 





now producing is lighter, req less 
maintenance. At such companies as 
Douglas Aircraft Co., In Santa 
Monica, Calif., simplifications in elec- 
tronic circuits have saved as much as 
50 Ib. per plane, making it possible to 
consolidate radio equipment down to a 
single power supply, where it required 
three a year ago. 


IV. Pooling Knowledge 


Before any real efficiency ny of 
these three areas can be achi how 
ever, the industries involved | have 
to pool their knowledge. For example, 
the companies that are operating the 
heavy forging presses must | nor 
about the problems of aircraft design 
and production. The aircraft designers, 
on the other hand, will have to learn 
a lot more about the capabilit of the 
heavy forging press. If a pr » turn 
out a wing strong enough to do the 
job in one piece, why desig: wing 
in two or three pieces? 

The same reasoning also applies to 
castings and, to a lesser e, to 
electronics. 

Much of the criticism that has passed 
from one group to another has probably 
been instigated by this lack of familiar- 
ity with the other's prob! he 
same grumbling went on between the 
aircraft manufacturers and | elec 
tronics companies for years. In spots, 
it’s still going on. But when each got 
to know more about the ot! tech 
niques and capabilities, some of the 
tension relaxed~and produ costs 
began to level off. 


Mg 


bs * : 


Pier Protection 


Submerged springs (abov: | be in- 
stalled for protection aroun pict 
of Virginia Electric & P% Co.'s 
transmission lines crossing | James 
River. Stone & Webster En ering 
Corp. is installing the springs, which 
are supported by concrete . blocks 
(at left). 
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MINALS 
THAT CAN BE TRANSPORTED 


Bulk liquids stored and packaged 
with no capital investment on your part 


By using General American 1 
Storage Terminals in fiv 
marketing centers, shippe! 
and processors of bulk li 
save on shipping and can 
ute their products to th 

as needed. 


TERMINALS: 

Chicago, Illinois; Galena 
and Pasadena (Port of Hou 
Corpus Christi, Texas; |! 
New York (Carteret, N.J 
of New Orleans (Goodhop«: 


Modern facilities for ba 
and drumming at all term 
plus complete canning eq 
at Carteret and Goodhope 









TANK STORAGE 
TERMINALS 


GENERAL 





General American Tank Storage Terminals. 


a division of GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSP N 1 La Salle Street, Chitage 0, Illinois 











PRESSTITE 


Seniince LomPounos 


—~1 
SSS 


Your 1955 Models 
Require 


New Sealing Compounds Today 


Sealing Compounds, 
Adhesives and Coatings for 
air conditioning, 
oircratt, appliances, 
aluminum windows, 
avtomobiles, breweries, 
bridges, cold storage, 
concrete curing, 
communications, doms 
and locks, excavation 
work, fuel tanks, 


greenhouses, highwoys, 


hovsing, railroad cars, 


refrigerators, reservoirs, 


sewers, storage tanks, 

trailers, trucks, and 

many other products 
end Industries, 


PRESSTITE 


‘ 


As often as designs change in automobiles, 
air conditioners, refrigerators and hundreds of 
other products... new sealing problems arise. 
Staple, stock-in-trade sealants are not always the 
most effective answer. 


Presstite’s Research and Development Labora- 
tories, specializing exclusively in sealing com- 
pounds for more than 24 years, thrive on the 
challenge to formulate new sealants for new 
products, new models, new requirements. 


If you contemplate new, improved models, 
remember to protect the quality and perform- 
ance you so carefully plan. Consult our experi- 
enced sales engineers, who will be glad to work 
closely with you in recommending or having our 
laboratories formulate the very best sealant for 
your needs, 


In Canada: Railwcey & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


 PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


3740 Chovteau Ave. 


St. Lovis 10, Mo. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Refractory fire brick and cla 
used in steel plants and met 
will be produced by H. K. |! 
Inc., Pittsburgh, maker 
presses, wire, and forged st 
Porter will buy the six ref: 
of McLain Fire Brick Cy 


Liquid oxygen will be prod 

tributed at a plant soon 

south of Chicago for Nation 

Gas Co. National says th 

cost $3.5-million, will be 

dustrial gas plant in the Chi 
e 


Fibrous glass production 
panded by Pittsburgh Plat: 
which announced last wee! 
buying the manufacturing { 
the Glasfloss Div. of Tilo R 
Inc., Stratford, Conn. Glas! 
second largest independent 
the field. 

® 
A new $3-million plant. i 
in Long Beach, Calif., by R 
Fulton Controls Co., of 
Pa., to increase its product 
mostatic devices. 

* 
A complete service for reb 
overhauling locomotives ha 
at Erie, Pa., by General | 
comotive Car Equipment D 

— 


Helicopters are the latest | 
child Engine & Aircraft ( 
town, Md. The compan 
last week that it will buy t 
Helicopter Corp., Manhatt 
Calif., and go into producti 
jet helicopters—the type 
the jets out on the tips 
blades. 

€ 
Radioactive isotopes ma' 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
items as vacuum cleane: 
counter is the key to the 
idea is to sprinkle a litt! 
material on a dusty floor 
up with the cleaner. S« 
will be possible to determi 
tiveness of the pickup 


Geiger counter to measure | 


activity remaining on thx 
* 


A new method for refining 
used in transistors—and ot 
to almost perfect purity 
veloped ut Bell Telephone |! 
New York. Bell calls the 
heating, uses a special heat 
isolate the impurities fo: 
Bell says it can reduce th« 
tent to one atom in 10-billi 


roducts, 
nncru 
ter Co 
drauhi 
nttings. 
plauts 


ttsburgh. 


l and dis- 
ve built 
linder 
nt will 
urth in- 


iTCa 


r built 
vertshaw- 
nsburg, 
f ther- 


ig and 
n set up 
s Lo- 


for Fair- 
Hagers- 

\ounced 
\merican 
Beach, 

f pulse- 
mounts 

rotor 


ed by 

t such 
\ Geiger 
Lhe 
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) pick it 
thinks if 
the effec 
the 


radio 
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naterials 
cen de 
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xd zone 
ocess to 
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HOW TO COOL on a BUDGET 


It’s simple—with G.E.’s compact new 
Packaged Air Conditioners. Using G.E.’s 
Step-by-Step Plan, you cool key areas 
first. Later, as money becomes available, 
it’s easy to air condition other areas by 
adding new G-E packaged units. 

G-E units are available in sizes to fit 
every business. You save on installation 
—no costly building alterations or long 
duct-runs. Unprecedented 5-year war- 
ranty on entire refrigeration system. In- 
dividual temperature control. You can 
save on partial operation—coo! only 
those areas where people are working. 





For free copy of money-saving booklet, 
“Air Conditioning Step-by-Step to Fit 
Your Budget,” call your local G-E dealer 
today or write General Electric Com- 
pany, Commercial Products Dept., Sec. 
B-4, Air Conditioning Division, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 


FOR BUSINESS AND 


G-E WATER COOLERS ARE BETTER 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS, TOO! 
Ask your G-E dealer obou! 
G.E.’s new Work Center Plan 
that shows you how fo in 
crease business and em 
ployee efficiency with the 
new 1954 G-E Water Coolers 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


Packaged AIR CONDITIONERS 


INDUSTRY 





vores Mayfair 
“iennox 





NOW! B 
for the housetops 


he Ward Products Corp., Div. The GABRIEL Co, 
Dept. BW354, 1148 Euclid Ave 
Cleveland 15, Ohie 


Send me free folder describing the complete 
line of Ward Tele-vane TV Antennas. 


Name 
Address 
City 














Easy Film Reader 


With this motor-driven microfilm 
reader (above), you can magnify a film 
strip 23, 30, or 40 times, says Recordak 
Corp., a subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Co. A single knob controls the direc- 
tion and the rate of film travel across 
the screen. The unit has a special opti- 
cal system that keeps the image in 
focus at all times, whether the film is in 
motion or at rest. 

Facsimile prints of the enlarged film 
images can be made under normal room 
lighting with a special sensitized photo- 


graphic gi 
* Source: Recordak Corp., Rochester 4, 
N. Y. 


Paper Work Simplifier 


Most businesses are worried over the 
rate at which the quantity and cost of 
record-keeping has skyrocketed in re- 
cent years. For the developers and 
manufacturers of business machines, 
however, this has opened a lush new 


field (page 124). Last week, National 


to ree 


Cash Register Co., Dayt 
its entry with the bookk ig machine 
(left). 

NCR claims that 
office employce can | to operate it 
in a few minutes. A c bar on th 
back of the machine k: 
from entering figures in t vrong col 
umns. Say the operato king on 
accounts receivable; sh one con 
trol bar for that operat Once the 
bar has been attached « machine, 
all the operator has ¢ is how to 
insert forms and how | iake simple 


Ohio, made 


xperienced 


the operator 


, bookkeeping entries n she has 


completed work on ac ts receivable, 
the bar is removed and tther—for a 
different operation—is ted 

The machine can h e accounts 
payable, payrolls, sto ords, sales 
analyses, expense reco! 
ledgers. Also, it can b 
a two-total adding and 
chine just by moving er. Price: 
$1,375. 
¢ Source: National Cash 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


ind general 
rted into 
icting ma- 


gister Co., 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A gas turbine engine a! the size of 
an automobile engin¢ t six times 
more powerful was ann d last week 
by General Electric Ci intended 
for use in helicopters 


A new type of dry-cha tric stor- 
age battery, said to its initial 
charge over longer periods than was ever 

ssible before, will be duced soon 
by Gould-National Batt Inc., St. 
Paul, Minn. Its princip initially 
will be in military equi but the 
company says that it is tooling up for 
manufacture of a similar for au- 
tomobiles. 


For golfers, a testing d that checks 
on the compression ty, round 
ness, balance, and siz« f balls has 
been put on the market G. Mal 
colm Wick, 48 Sherma Ridg« 
wood, N.J. Weight: 14 tail price: 
$24.50. 
. 


A fluorescent pencil i market. 


When you write with 
visible except in the dark 
or markings show up ht green 
The manufacturer, Nor ifz. Co., 392 
Bleecker St., New York tends it for 
certain military uses a industry 
work where normally identi- 
fication is desirable 


othing i 
n writing 
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ARE YOU 


Corrosive fumes and gases play havoc with 
‘‘unprotected’’ structural steel walls and ceilings. 
But the selection of a satisfactory protective 
coating isn’t always easy. A coating that ade- 
quately protects against fume ‘‘A’’ may fail in 
a week against fume ‘‘B.”’’ 
Corrosion engineers know there is no ‘‘all pur- 
pose’’ protective coating. Wisely they steer clear 
of products whose makers claim universal ‘‘acid 
and alkali’’ resistance. They have learned through 
bitter experience that all too frequently they end 
up ‘‘ painting with applesauce.”’ 
The fact that Tygon Paint — first marketed in 
1939 — has grown increasingly popular with cor- 
rosion engineers, stems from two things: 

1. Ir Is A GOOD PROTECTIVE COATING 

2. WE’RE NOT AFRAID TO ADMIT ITS LIMITATIONS 
Used as it should be used and under conditions for 
which it is suitable, Tygon Paint will out-perform 
and outlast practically any coating on the market. 
Fifteen years have proved it. 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET 
Bulletin 750 tells how and 
where to use Tygon Paint... 
how to make sure you're going 
to get adequate protection at 
minimum cost, Address Dept. 
BW354, The U. 8. Stoneware 
Co., Plastics & Synthetics 

Division, Akron 9, Ohio. 


PRODUCT OF 


rf 
/ 


Plastics and Synthetics Division 





Carleton F. Sharpe, of Hartford, Conn., is a member 


How a City 





SMOOTHING Public relations takes much of Sharpe's 


time. Here, he’s with Ladies Auxiliary .. . 


oe 


TWO HEADS: Mayor Dominick DeLucco (left) represents Hart- Sharpe sits in on a stafl 
ford at ceremonial functions; Sharpe is its administrative chief. SUPERVISING 


Hartford’s Engineering Ds 


68 BUSINESS WEEK « 








fhe - 


iii. 


of one of the world’s newest professions. He shuns politics, runs his city like a business. 


Manager Earns His Keep 22" 


. . « here, he stands up to talk with store owners who came to 
complain about a new ban on rush-hour parking on their street. 


COORDINATING He brings public works head (left) PLANNING He goes over the city’s new budget 


and chief engineer together. Finance Director Robert Duffy 
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faster 


No rehandling 

of figures ... no 

lost motion! Electric, 
key-driven Burroughs 
Calculator gives separate, 
instantaneous answers in 

the lower set of dials . . . and 
automatically accumulates the 
individual] results for grand totals 
in the upper Memory dials. 
For a demonstration, call your 
Burroughs man or write Bur- 
roughs Corporation, 

Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


( ‘alculator 


ay Memory Dials 





SHARPE and his assistant look over em- 
ployment statistics—part of a manager's job. 


(Story starts on page 68) 


HE JAN. 25 meeting of Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Court of non 
Council was in an uproar. O f the 
council’s five Democrats h de a 
proposal. To the four minorit 
men—members of a local go: 
ment organization called th 
Charter Committee—the pz 
the earmarks of a political m 
battle lasted 15 minutes wu 
finally settled by a straight 
vote. 
Amidst all the name- 
gavel-pounding, City Manag 
F’. Sharpe sat quietly. He puff 
pipe, relit it occasionally 
nothing. 
The next order of busi: 
do with garage facilities for 
cars. The present city garag 
several buildings being torn 
make way for a new publi 
councilman who had been | 
the matter reported that th 
garages available for rent ier of 
which might suit the city ould 
hold 52 cars; the other, 10 ug 
gested that the council mak ye 
At this point, Corporati unsel 
Jack Kenny, the city’s chief k fficer, 
pointed out that no such yuld 
be taken without formal titive 
bids. 
City Manager Sharpe 
through this one. He point 
the smaller garage was (1 
adequate and (2) closer to t 
pal Building. In_ inviting 
garage spacc to bid, he sugg 
not specify maximum dista1 
Municipal Building? That 
would be sure of getting th 
parking it wanted. And ¢! 
the smaller garage would b: 
sured that his space would 
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and would not lease it to somebody 
else while the wheels of government 
were turning. The council agreed with 
Sharpe unanimously. 
¢ Fundamentals—Sharpe’s actions at 
the council meeting illustrate two of 
the three fundamentals of council-and- 
manager municipal government: 

¢On a matter involving politics, 
the city manager should stay on the 
sidelines. He is the manager of the 
whole city; if he even once aligns him- 
self with any political faction, his use- 
fulness is ended. 

¢On a matter involving policy, 
the manager should give the council 
guidance by presenting his views and 
the reasons for them. But it is the 
council that decides the policy. 

¢ Once the council has determined 
a policy, it is the job of the city man- 
ager to see that that policy is carried 
out. 

Sharpe started the ball rolling on this 
third phase the next morning. At 9:20 
a.m. he called Director of Finance Rob- 
ert L. Duffy, asking him to advertise 
for bids for garage space. Duffy had 
been present at the council meeting, so 
he needed no further briefing. And at 
11:02, Sharpe called the owner of the 
smaller garage to let him in on the 
proceedings. 


1. Chief Executive 


City management is one of the 
world’s youngest professions. Sumter, 
S. C., was the first city ever to hire a 
manager; the date: 1912. Today, better 
than one-fourth of all cities of 10,000 
population or more operate under the 
council-manager form of government. 
In recent years, 80% of all cities adopt- 
ing new charters have chosen this form 
of government. At tke present rate of 
growth, it will surpass the mayor-and- 
council form within the next 10 years, 
and thus become the dominant form of 
municipal government. 
¢ Corporations—The chief reason for 
its increasing popularity is that it works 
—in the sense that it results in more 
efficient, more economical government. 
The chief reason it works is that its 
basic object is to administer the munici- 
pal corporation as a business enterprise 
rather than as a political institution. 

Cities are corporations—many of 
them pretty big ones. (The Hartford 
budget provides for income and ex- 
penditure of some $24-million next fis- 
cal year.) In the typical business cor 
poration, the stockholders elect the 
board of directors; the board hires the 
operating personnel up to and includ- 
ing the president. But in the typical 
municipal corporation, the .stockhold- 
crs (the voters) elect not only the board 
of directors (the council) but also the 
president (the mayor), the controller, 
the general counsel, and often many of 
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NEED 
STORAGE SPACE ? 











ADD ON A TRUSCON 
READY-MADE STEEL BUILDING 














a name you can build on 





This manufacturer did it. Adding a Truscon Standard 
Steel Building to his existing plant brought raw materials 
and rail siding under roof. It provided support for a travelling 
overhead crane. Now, materials are protected, movement is 

speeded up, congestion relieved in the original building. 


It’s economical, too. Truscon Standard Steel Buildings are mass manu- 
factured in a wide range of standard designs. You can adapt them to 
your floor layout needs, and to your building budget. They're low in cost 
are quickly erected, have good salvage value, and can be disassembled and 
re-erected as your space needs change. As permanent structures, they offer fire 
resistance, low upkeep, and high investment value. 


Take a minute today to write us your anticipated storage, production, or revised 
floor layout requirements. Truscon engineers will be glad to suggest the building 
package you need, and help you select. And, we cooperate with your local con 
tractor to get speedy erection of your Truscon Ready-Made Stee! Building. That's 
Truscon “Speed-Erect” Service. It's at your service now. Free descriptive booklet 
helps you plan. Write: 

TRUSCON® 


TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL 


1076 ALBERT STREET . YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 





The game that shows how 
your community stays alive 


@ Here's a fascinating game for the 
children—and an interesting one for 
adults. You spread out on the floor or a 
big table a full color paper panorama of 
a typical American community. It 
shows business buildings—stores, fac- 
tories, schools, homes, streets and 
highways. 

Then you cut out and paste together 
miniature models of trucks. Each truck 
is named and you place it in the proper 
spot according to the kind of job it 
does. It’s fun and highly informative. 

What will interest you especially is 
the great many kinds of trucks and the 
jobs they do for the conmunity. 
There's the tractor open top semitrailer 


loading at a factory. A light pickup 
truck at the grocery store. The city de- 
livery truck near a hardware store. An 
oil truck at the gas station. There’s a 
refrigerator truck, a moving van, fire 
truck, ambulance, coal truck, livestock 
truck, automobile carrier, lumber truck, 
and even a film carrier with tonight’s 
movies. 

Every day you see this game being 
enacted in real life, as trucks serve you 
and your community. Notice all the 
different kinds of trucks that are work- 
ing. If you do you'll realize how essen- 
tial the trucking industry is to you, your 
family, your business and the life of 
your community. 


if you've got it—a truck brought it! 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 


ay merican Trucking Industry 


‘ 





*...@ popularity contest is 
not the best way of picking 


4a 


qman... 


CITY MANAGER starts on p. 68 
the department heads. A 

them, most often, not on | 

their qualifications for 

municipal business, but b 

political affiliation or th 

peal. 

Proponents of the cor 
form argue that a popu! 
is not the best way of p 
for a job that requires sp. 

To get representative 

they say, clect; to get qua 

trators, appoint 

¢ Machinery—So the typ ter in 
a council-manager city pro iat the 
councilmen—usually from { ta nine 
of them—are to be clected. Most chart 
ers specify nonpartisan cil lec- 
tions. One of the coun most 
often the high vote-gette: ics the 
mayor; his job is the larg nonial 
one of presiding over coun tings 
and representing the cit lly at 
public functions. This i e in 
Hartford. 

The council then hires t nan 
ager to be the city’s chief trative 
officer. The manager ts—and 
may remove—all departm: ls and 
other administrative empl byect 
to civil service and such ot tric- 
tions as may be written ity 
charter. In Hartford, the ger ap- 
points nine department h ll sub- 
sidiary administrative jol inder 
civil service. 
© Result—This type of set 
municipal efficiency and « 
good many ways. Perhaps t! 
important are 

(1) A manager will 
qualified men to work un 
cause his job depends on t record 
of accomplishment. Alse t man 
agers take great pride in rofes- 
sion; thev’re anxious to h the man 
ager form of government well 
in comparison to the old 

(2) Department heads 
personnel are responsibl 
pointed, nonpartisan city n 
than to politically elected 
tends to climinate polit 
political logrolling, and t! 
litical reprisal against acts 
made in the daily conduct 
Ness. 
¢ Objection—A_ complaint 
heard against city-manag: 

—particularly from old-lin 
is that it’s undemocrati 
plaint holds that the cl 
should be elected rather th 
that giving the manager s 
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dig this powerful ditcher 


PHOTO COURTESY BARBER-GREENE COMPANY AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Chr ysle F power and gyrol Fluid Coupling 


team up to put the “run” in runabout. 


When the operator of this ditcher “lowers the boom” 
things happen fast. That’s because the vertical boom 
concentrates the weight of the unit on the work, bringing 
additional pressure to bear on digging buckets. This, in 
turn, allows them to bite into practically any kind of 
ground formation, frozen soil or even bituminous pave- 
ment. Upon completion of digging, a simply-operated 
hydraulic control raises the boom and the unit takes off — 
automotive style—down the highway to the next job. 

Behind the power and dexterity of the Barber-Greene 
Runabout is the Model 8 Chrysler Industrial Engine and 
Chrysler g¥rol Fluid Coupling. This 250 cubic inch dis- 
placement engine with its wide speed range drives the 
bucket line, crowds the ditcher along the trench, supplies 
power to the hydraulic boom hoist and takes the ditcher 
to the next job at traffic speeds. Chrysler gfrol Fluid 
Coupling helps the operator coordinate crowding and 
bucket line speeds for maximum digging efficiency. 

If your equipment requires power within our 217 to 
413 cubic inch displacement range, engines that will 
operate equally well with gasoline, natural or L-P gas 
fuels, engines ideally suited to power take-off, then see a 


Chrysler Industrial Engine Dealer. He can supply engines 
equipped at the factory for their jobs in the field. 

Remember too that Chrysler Power is not expensive. 
Production-line methods adapted to specialized industrial 
engine building provide a custom-built engine at mass- 
production prices. If you prefer, write: Dept. 13, Industrial 
Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 


HORSEPOWER ARPES WITH A PEDIGREE calkeee — 


AGRICULTURE eINDUSTRY .»«CONSTRUCTION 








Action on Standard items. Choose from a wide variety of 
in-stock relays, available for immediate shipment from 
Burbank or Chicago, Light-weight, small and precision- 
built, ADVANCE relays stand up under rugged service. 
They’re specified by major manufacturers the country over. 


Action on “Specials.” When you need a specially designed 
relay, ADVANCE will work closely with your engineers to 
determine accurately what’s needed ... develop it in 
minimum time. You’ll find us ready to cooperate with 

you on any relay problem. 


Action on Producing Relays. There’s manpower here to build 
your relays right...on time...and at the lowest prices 
consistent with top quality. It’s our aim to help keep your 
production rolling... your products operating dependably. 
Whatever your relay problems—call ADVANCE for action. 


ADVANCE ELECTRIC AND RELAY COMPANY 
2435 NORTH NAOMI STREET, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada 





is just about tantamount to dictatorship. 

The city-manager profession answers 
that, if the government is run properly, 
you have all the democracy anyone 
could want. Democracy means con- 
trolling public officials, not necessarily 
electing them. As long as the council 
can hire and fire the manager, and the 
people can hire and fire the council, 
there’s little danger of di tatorship. 

Former Gov. Charles Edison of New 
Jersey has said that a good council- 
manager charter “makes good govern- 
ment easy and natural; boss-ridden gov- 
ernment difficult and unnatural.” Per- 
haps the best testimonial of all is the 
fact that whenever and wherever coun- 
cil-manager government is proposed, the 
a) ition to it is invariably led by the 
old-tine political bosses. 


ll. Keeping in Touch 


The city manager is responsible, in 
the final analysis, for everything that’s 
done in every administrative department 
of the city. He must know what's going 
on everywhere in the city machinery, all 
the time. Se his job involves a mass of 
details. 

A typical day for Sharpe keeps him 
busy on hundreds of short tasks, each 
interrupted by another. Glance down 
his itinerary, for instance, on Jan. 26— 
the day after the council meeting. 

He arrived at his office, on the second 
floor of the Municipal Building, at 
8:40 a.m. His secretary had already 
opened his morning’s mai! and laid it 
on his desk. 

There were about 20 pieces of mail 
altogether. Among them was the regu- 
lar monthly report from the state, ana- 
lyzing the most recent unemployment 
statistics. There was also a letter from 
the Hartford Board of Education; it 
told Sharpe that a new grammar school 
was needed in the northwest section of 
the city and asked his help in getting 
hold of a site. 
¢ Calls—Sharpe had no time to answer 
any of his mail. At 9 o'clock, the first 
caller of the day was at the door. 
(Sharpe’s office has two doors; neither is 
ever closed.) The caller was a Fire 
Dept. captain who came as a Tepresen- 
tative of the Veteran Firemen’s Assn. 
He wanted Sharpe’s help in getting the 
association new quarte! to replace 
the museum and clubhouse building 
about to be torn down for the new 
public [fbrary. The condemnation 
award, the captain said, would not 
cover the cost of new quarters. Sharpe 
suggested that the council might be 
willing to help. They agreed that the 
captain’s next step was to talk with the 
chairman of the council committee 
that handles Fire Dept matters. 

The captain left at 9:20. Sharpe 
called :Director of Finance Duffy for 
the brief talk about garage bids. When 
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HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 
Save *721 278 
we Str Yeaut 


FOR PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORY 














Equip a fast-changing business with versatile, fast-changing walls and substantial cost 
savings are inevitable. Proof! The six-year record of Hauserman Movable Walls at 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia pharmaceutical producer. 


With the constant development and introduction of new pharmaceuticals, floor space 
requirements in offices, laboratories and production areas have changed drastically 
in the past six years. Numerous wall rearrangements have been made quickly and 
easily, without costly work interruptions. Savings in rearrangement construction costs 
alone have amounted to $63,343, using movable walls instead of the permanent 
masonry type. 

Additional savings of $7,935 are attributed directly to the elimination of redecorating 
expense, made possible by the durable, long-lasting surface finish of Hauserman 
Movable Walls. 

Result: More proof that it pays to invest in versatile Hauserman Movable Walls when 
you build or remodel offices, laboratories, production areas, hospitals or schools. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET! It contains the complete story of 

Hauserman Movable Interiors for practically every type of non-residential 

building application, large or small. Write for your copy of The Inside 

Story of Building Economy today! The E. F. Hauserman Company, 
7288 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


RgAUSERMAN, 


OFFICES + SCHOOLS + LABORATORIES + HOSPITALS + INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





Private-office climate 
for general office workers 


Another problem solved with Trane air conditioning products 


ry\HEe owners of an Atlanta building 
had a problem. They wished to 
provide tenants with a perfect year- 
around climate. Yet their buildin 
had 8 floors . . . and most floors ha 
six zones, each with different air 
conditioning requirements. 


Like most office buildings, space 
was broken into large, multi-desk 
areas. Almost everyone shared space 
with 20, 30, 40 fellow workers. 


Could a 45-zone system be de- 
signed with independent zone con- 
trol? Would it be practical? Once 
upon a time—no! But now—yes! 


The engineers of the building found 
that TRANE makes dozens of dif- 


This TRANE Climate Changer heats, cools, 
humidifies, dehumidifies, filters and 
moves the air wherever needed. It gives 
you everything you want in the line of 
indoor climate for large single offices, 
ups of offices or entire buildings. 
Jompact—requires minimum space. 
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ferent types of air conditioning units 
... in hundreds of sizes. They found 
exactly the right size and type unit 
to fit each problem . . . silent, com- 
pact units that can heat, cool, humi- 
dify, dehumidify, filter and circulate 
air. These units were installed in 
small equipment rooms on each floor. 


Each unit supplies constant, in- 
dividually contacted weather to its 
own zone. The closest thing to per- 
fect private-office comfort ever ex- 
perienced. 


Yet these modern air conditioners 
are typical of the advancements you'll 
find in all TRANE heating, ventilat- 
ing and air conditioning products. A 
good reason why you too should take 
your temperature problemsto 
‘TRANE. 


In the meantime, write for a free 
copy of the booklet, ‘“Temperatures 
by E.”” The Trane Company, 
La Crosse, Wis., Eastern Mfg. Div., 
Scranton, Penn., Trane Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Toronto. 87 U.S. and 14 Can- 
adian offices. 


TRANE 


menvufacturing engineers of 
air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating equipment 





“ .. here, you must operate 
in a goldfish bowl all the 


nd / 4é 
time 
CITY MANAGER starts on p. 68 
he hung up, his a Robert M 
Manus, was there wit ort he had 
prepared on the n f unfilled 
jobs in city depart: harpe and 
McManus discussed yort for a 
while. They conclu unskilled 
workers were easier { now than 
for many vears, but 1 technical 
personnel were as 

At 9:35, Sharpe 
tendent of School 
him the formal stey 
ting action on 
Sharpe als: 
would go to work 
cially, to see if ; id 
¢ Letters—From 9:4 0, Sharp 
dictated steadily, cig s all told 
Among them: a lett nfirmation 
to the Superintend Schools; a 
letter to the coun 
port from the city’ consult 
ant on the cost of d doubl 
indemnity policy fo 
letters to the tat Utilitie 
Commission, both | to do with 
intercity bus operat | 
Hartford 

At 10, Sharpe an Manus went 
downstairs to Duff: Here, the 
three men discu new its 
budget. A public | n it was 
scheduled for Mond pe and his 
men tried to figure ch sections 
might be attacked so t they'd know 
what additional dat irgument 
thev’d need to have This con 
ference took almost 

Back in his office 55, Sh rpe 
found a message ask to call th 
Hartford Times, on ity 
daily newspapers. S| illed: th 
reporter wanted Sharpe's 
schedule for the dav Sharpe told 
him. Like other cit wers, he’s 
completely frank th pri 
“That’s one big dif ( 
private business and 
ment,” he says. “He 
crate in a goldfish bi the time.” 
¢ Whirlwind—Th« f Sharpe 
day picked up even the mor 
ing went on. He | 1 the city’ 
trafhe engineer about posed nev 
parking regulation honed the 
Public Works Dept complaint 
over ice on one of ¢t! 
ing streets. He called vice-presi 
dent of the Chaml tf Commerc 
about a parking gar t the new 
Hotel Statler, which inder con 
struction. He talked with represen 
tatives of a citizens 
ile had a visit from 


Superin 
er th 


school 
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manage 
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For camps or cireyses—boat covers or beach um- Rigid control and uniformity of quality make 
life and top performance in rubberized indus- brellas—Weellington Sears cotton ducks are avail- “Oceanic” duck well suited for truck covers and 
trial conveyor and power transmission belts. able through leading canvas goods jobbers. other rough, all-weather applications. 


FOR FABRICS GEARED TO AUTOS 
-FROM TIRES TO TOPS 


The extraordinary versatility of industrial fabrics 
and the variety of Wellington Sears output are 
strikingly illustrated in the automotive field. 


It includes Wellington Sears chafer cloth es- 
sential to durability in tires; reinforcing fabrics 
for laminated timing gears and for rubberized 
water hoses and fan belt covers; backing cloths 
that add strength to coated upholstery. Other 
fabrics are used directly for convertible tops and 
as linings for back shelves, luggage and glove 
compartments. 


To meet the demands of this highly 
competitive and progressive field, 
Wellington Sears calis upon production 
approaches perfected through 109 years 
— upon the stability of sound mill op- 
eration — and upon extensive technical 
research and physical resources. These 
same factors work in your favor, what- 
ever your industry and whatever your need — 
from standard constructions to special devel- 
opments. 

For your free copy of “Modern Textiles for Industry” 
—24 pages of facts on fabric development and appli- 


cation—please write to Wellington Sears Company, 
Department G-5. 


wae mme ore wow’ | Wellington Sears 


Automotive Chemical Mining 
Fabric Coating Food Processing Ceramics A SUBSIDIAR 
Plates Refining Tien Maaihtnnid s Y OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
c Prod 

oie ational mamaeed FIRST In Fabrics For industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS OFFERS AIANY VARIETIES WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y 
OF THESE FABRICS 
Cotton Duck Chafer Fabrics 
Drills, Twills and Sateens Synthetic Fabrics 
Automobile Headlining Airplane & Balloon Cloth 
Industrial & Laundry Sheeti Fi i 
th sg so * a ine Combes fatwtes OFFICES IN; ATLANTA » BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT 


(Non-Woven) Fabrics 
LOS ANGELES + NEW ORLEANS « PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO + ST. LOUIS 
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To make more things 
available for more 
people we mus! con- 
tinvously install new 


ond better tools. could not live. 











Without chong- 
ing the notural 
state of things 
about him, man 


Only when and as 
production managers 
install more or bet- 
fer tools can living 
improve for all. 




















The Only Way to Have More 
While Working Less 


The key to man’s normal urge to have 
more and work less is found in the 
chart above. The equation shows that 
lese human energy is needed the more 
it is multiplied by “tools.” Money does 
not enter the equation. 

Higher wages, shorter hours, or both, 
benefit no one in the long run unless 
output per manhour is increased. When 
the labor cost per unit of goods is in- 
creased it eventually shows up in the 
price tags on the products that labor 
buys. Thus, there is no permanent gain. 
‘ But, as more and better “tools” are 
used to further multiply human energy, 
the labor per unit of goods is reduced. 
Then, and only then, does MMW in the 
above equation increase. Only through 
greater use of better tools can man 
have more, while working less. 





=o : 


The great use of tools fostered by the 
American economic system has enabled 
us to constantly increase our material 
welfare. With the same effort we now 
produce 7% times as much as we did 
in 1850. The amount of work that today 
would cost $1.00 if done by man’s mus- 
cles, costs less than 4 cents with elec- 
tricity. That is why a worker can be 
paid $1.50 per hour, using a machine 
to do his work, instead of $1.50 per day 
if he did it by hand. 


FREE ON REQUEST for your bulletin boards: 
17” x 22” wall chart “Why Living Improves 


in America.” 
The DoALL Company Mp» 
Des Plaines, Illinois DoALL 
Contour Band Machines, Saw Bands, Cutting 
Tools, Tool Steel and Metalworking Specialties. 


= Me 


Production line band machining—splitting bearings automatically on a DoALL Band Machine 
with power feed table. Inset shows fixture over which operator slips work piece. 
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DeLucco, who bore a letter from a local 


college that wanted to dot the city with 
signs pointing the way to the college. 
(Sharpe cited a ruling t only traffic 
signs are allowed on city streets.) He 
had a conference with the Commis- 
sioner of Health and the Superintend- 
ent of Hospitals. Final 12:10, he 
went to a lunch of the ird of di- 
rectors of the Hartf Council of 
Churches, 

In the afternoon, he held an hour- 
long conference (oft: nterrupted) 
with the traffic engine the police 
captain in charge of the bureau, 
and a half-hour talk 
with insurance consultant Al 
He had five callers t 
ments, received seven p! calls, made 
five, and dictated on letter. At 
4:30 he read and signed mail, and 
at 4:50 left for hom« 
¢ Wednesday—That \ typical day, 
in the sense that peop! leas tum- 
bled through it as fast ips of coal 
down a chute. But the } ind ideas 
weren't typical. In that no day 
of Sharpe’s could be « typical, be- 
cause no two days aré 

Wednesday’s first call 
was a reporter who want 
that would let him park 
nicipal Building. Shar; 
call was to the director 
Metropolitan District, t 
upcoming vacancies 
Commission. The day’ najor con- 
ference was a staff meet f the Engi- 
neering Dept. (pictur: 68) 

Another morning n 
nesday was a 
Sharpe’s door and asked 
hospital. He had now! Ise 
he said. Sharpe arran to have him 
taken to The Open Heart shelter for 
single men, supported | Commu- 
nity Chest. 


ite rrupte d) 
Premo. 
ippoint- 


ror instance, 
iT sticker 

r the Mu- 
rst phone 
Hartford 
ibout two 
Planning 


Wed- 
drunk came to 
ent toa 


to go, 


ill. How the Job Fits 


of mi- 
must de al, 


Despite the tremend 

nor items with which S|! 
he feels that the most tant part 
of his job is in th | field of 
lanning—both short | long 
lis Tuesday budget conf ind his 
work on the northwest 1 and the 
garage, come under th ding. 

This is the area in wl harpe most 
enjoys working. It’s also the most im- 
portant, because it infl the over- 
all economic and ph rogress of 
the community. For th n, Sharpe 
feels, it’s the area in \ this form 
of government can real] ke its ad- 
vantages plain over th term 
© Leader—This is also t 1, Sharpe 
points out, that invol ost of his 
“technical advice to th 1 of direc- 
tors” policy recommen is to the 
council. One of the tencts of 
business management is that “a real 


range. 
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Wide tapes, narrow tapes—any of more 
than 300 different pressure-sensitive tapes can 
be applied faster, easier by dispensers de- 
signed specially for the job. 15 different man- 
ual, automatic, and semi-automatic dispen- 
sers for “Scotch” Brand Tapes are now avail- 
able—or our engineers will design one to fill 
yout specific needs. For facts, write on your 

tterhead c/o Dept. BW-34. 





DISPENSERS for more than 


300 PRESSURE- 


SENSITIVE 
for industry, trademarked . . . 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


a, 
BRAND 





The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and Manvfactur- 
ing Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. in Canada: London, 


cOTCcK 


| LOOK how 


dispensers can 


r work jor you i 


CUT WASTE with Definite-Length 
Dispensers. This machine dispenses 
predetermined lengths of tape at the 
touch of a lever. No guesswork; no 
waste. Boxes are sealed at production 
line speeds. 


SPEED UP package sealing. These 
poo age mounted box sealers cut and 
epply short strips of “Scotch” Brand 
ophane Tape from two rolls si- 
multaneously, as fast as the operator 
can position and move the cartons! 


JOIN PACKAGES QUICKLY for special 

“combination deal” sales with 
“Scotch” Brand Cellophane Tape 
and a “Scotch” Brand Combination 
Package Sealer. Machine handles 
% " to 1” tape widths, turns out up to 
75 deals a minute, 


TAPE WHERE YOU NEED IT, when you 
it, in any desired lengths Dis- 
nsers, such as this new “‘Scotch’”’ 
rand Filament Tape, are specially 
designed for fast, a application of 

many ng ve of ta 





need not 


Tne key men in your organization are the 
ones you miss most when they go on 


vacation. 


How would it affect you, then, if one 
of them were badly hurt in an accident, 


and indefinitely “sidelined” ? 


You'd want to keep his job open. You'd 
hate to cross him off your payroll, just 
when he and his family would be needing 
the money most. But how long could you 
get along without him, taking up the slack 
by parceling out his duties? 

For a few weeks, maybe. Then you'd 
probably find that, in fairness to the firm 
and to yourself, you'd have to replace him. 


Travelers Business Accident insurance 
is designed to let you replace your key 
men without delay, and without financial 


loss to them or you. 


With a 


Plan, you'll never have to pay two salaries 


Travelers Business Accident 
for one job. 

For this plan assures your key employ- 
ees their medical expenses, in case of an 
accident, and a regular income for the 


YOU WILL BE 
WELL SERVED BY 


The 
Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


ALL FORMS OF EMPLOYEE INSURANCE 


pe 


riod of total disabilit 


last a lifetime. 


If you would like to 


Key Man Accident i 


firm, fill in the coupo! 
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”... ‘the department head 
would act as | would if | 
were here’. . .” 


CITY MANAGER starts on p. 68 


pescent leads his board of directors.” 
‘his is true of municipal management, 
too. A city manager must help his board 
of directors formulate over-all policy and 
programs, for he spends full time on 
the job and they don’t. They can’t be 
expected to see so far into the city’s 
problems as he does. 

This is one of* the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of city management- 
the manager’s full-time devotion to the 
city and its problems. No elected mavor 
can possibly do it, for he’s a dual per- 
sonality—the city’s ceremonial head as 
well as its chief executive officer. 

The council doesn’t always accept the 
manager's recommendations, of course; 
very few boards of directors ever do. 
“If you take an honest position and they 
turn you down,” says art, “it’s only 
a board of directors overruling their gen- 
eral manager. Once I've presented the 
facts as I see them, if the decision is 
adverse I abide by it and carry it out 
to the best of my ability. Whether or 
not the council agrees with my recom- 
mendations, the thing that’s vitally im 
portant is their confidence that I am 
motivated only by what I consider to 
be the best interests of the city.” 
¢ Supervision—The second in impor- 
tance of a city manager’s tasks, accord- 
ing to Sharpe, is “the supervision and 
coordination of department activities.” 
He uses the word supervision in its 
broadest sense, for each department 
head is responsible for the day-to-day 
operation of his own department. But 
Sharpe always keeps himself informed 
of everything that’s going on in the de- 
partments—through sitting in on depart 
mental staff meetings, through periodic 
departmental activity reports, and, most 
important, through continual personal 
contact with the department heads. 

It’s this over-all awareness of depart 
mental activities and problems that lets 
Sharpe carry out the second part of this 
job—coordinating the activities of the 
different departments. His Tuesday 
conference with the traffic engineer and 
the head of the police traffic bureau is 
an example. 

Still a third part of a city manager's 
job, Sharpe says, “is the work he does 
with his department heads in develop- 
ing the management approach in them. 
I believe this has been done now in 
Hartford to the point where, if any 
major department decision were to 
come up in my absence, the responsible 
department head would act just about 
as I would if I were here.” 
¢ More Work—Among the other facets 
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DO YOU USE OR MAKE ANY 
OF THE PRODUCTS IN THIS 


LISTING? 


List of Users 


The types of industries listed 
are all repeat users of Tru-Lay 
Push-Pull Controls. Experimental 


applications are not shown. 


Agricultural Equipment 

Air Conditioning Equipment 
Aircraft & Parts Automobiles 
Bakery Equipment Boats & Ships 
Bottling Machinery 

Brewing & Distilling Equipment 
Business Machines 

Buses & Motor Trucks 

Candy Making Machinery 

Canning Machinery 

Ceramics Machinery 

Chemical Processing Machinery 
Coal Mining Machinery 

Coin Operated Machines 
Construction Machinery 

Dairy Products Machinery 

Dental & Surgical Equipment 

Die Casting inery Diesel Engines 
Drinking Water Coolers 

Electrical Appliances 

Electrical Generating Equipment 
Electrical Machinery 

Electrical Transmitting Equipment 
Electronic Equipment 

Elevator Control Panels 

Fire Protection Equipment 

Food Processing Equipment 
Forging Machinery 

Foundry Equipment 

Gas & Oil Production (Test Stands) 
Glass Making Machinery 

Grain Processing Equipment 

Hat Machinery Heating Equipment 
Hydraulic & Pneumatic Equipment 
ice Cream Making Machinery 
Laundry & Dry Cleaning Equipment 
Leather Working Machinery 
Lumber & Saw Mill Machinery 
Marine Equipment 

Materials Handling Equipment 
Metal Mining Machinery 

Metal Working Machinery — Machine Tools 
Military & Naval Equipment 
Motorcycles & Bicycles 

Nuclear Science Equipment 

Oil Refinery Equipment Ordnance 
Packaging Machinery ‘fs 
Paint Making Machinery 

Paper Making Machinery 

Photo Equipment (manufacture) 
Plastics Fabricating Machinery 
Plastics Producing Machinery 
Power Plant Equipment 

Printing & Binding Machinery 
Quarrying Machinery 

Radio & Television (manufacture) 
Railroad Equipment 

Road Building & Maint Equipment 





Rubber Processing Equipment 

Safety Locks on Fuse Panels 
Sanitation Plumbing (Floor Valves) 
Shoe Machinery Steel Mill Machinery 


\ he 


Welding Equipment ~ 
Wire Making Machinery ~s 
Woodworking Equipment “ 
X-Ray Machines 


AW 


Telephone & Telegraph Machinery 
Textile Machinery 
Waterworks Equipment 








, 
Whether your interest is in a 
single application of this versatile 


PUSHR\\\. 


CONTROL 


or in its inclusion as a component of the 
product you manufacture, we would 
welcome your request for our DATA FILE 
for your further study. 

Because TRU-LAY PUSH-PULL CON- 
TROLS are ‘‘SOLID as arod but FLEXIBLE 
as a wire rope”’ their use has simplified 
the design and improved the operation 
of literally hundreds of products as in 
dicated in the accompanying list of 
repeat users. 

"These fine controls are designed, and 
painstakingly built, to have the quali 
ties of ACCURACY, HIGH LOAD CAPACITY, 
FREEDOM FROM TROUBLE, LONG LIFE, 
FLEXIBILITY ... they are frequently and 
successfully used in conjunction with 
electrical, hydraulic and air controls 
they are thoroughly effective under 
almost any operating condition. 

Here are some of the jobs they handle 

well... HOT jobs on jets and industria! 
furnaces ... COLD jobs down to —70°: 
... WET jobs in food processing and 
marine applications... DIRTY jobs in 
cement mills and coal mines CORRO 
SIVE jobs in chemical processing 
HEAVY, TOUGH jobs on construction ma 
chinery . .. LIGHT DUTY jobs on business 
machines, drinking water coolers 
REMOTE jobs 150 feet or more from con 
trol point ... they DAMPEN VIBRATION 
to protect delicate instruments... and 
LUBRICATION of the inner, working 
member is taken care of for life during 
assembly. 
@ The six booklets and bulletins in this 
DATA File will answer further questions 
you may have about this versatile and 
dependable tool, and will also provide 
you with the means of defining to us the 
application you may be interested in 


Write 
for a copy 


without obligation 





AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


rest . 601 Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 
ead 2216 South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 - Bridgeport 2, Conn. 











GREER BECIRIC MEG. CO. 


5104 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE « 
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Why put up with 
Messy Shop 
Floors — 


Makes Cleaning so Easy? 


International Harvester’s Louisville plant uses a Tornado 92 
vacuum for a preventive maintenance job in plant cleaning. 
Coolant from a line of gear chamfering machines had been 
overflowing on the shop floor. Now L H. drains off excess 
coolant from the machine sumps during regular floor clean- 
up. It’s so easy with a Tornado because this powerful vacuum 
picks up wet and dry without conversion. 

The Tornado makes short work of cleaning out a machine 
sump too. Pulls out all the muck along with the old coolant— 
makes a simple job out of an ordinarily time-consuming and 
messy chore. 

There are a hundred ways that the Tornado pays its way 
in any plant. Cleaning out chips from machined parts, for 
example, or vacuuming overhead fixtures, hoist ways, girders 
and piping. 

Find out more about the Tornado; write for Bulletin 600. 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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Vision first lights the way. Then progress 
follows. Now the cathode-ray tube devel- 
oped by the Allen B. Du Mont Labora- 
tories floodlights a new “‘telectronic”’ age! 

It shines deeper into the secrets of the 
natural world than man has ever seen before! 
It “sees” into the structure and action of 
heart, brain and nerve, without risk or 
discomfort to human beings. And the pic- 
tures revealed on its tube screen give 
pertinent information for better diagnosis 
and research. 

It**sees"’ into the heart of airplane engines 
---actually picturing the efficiency of 
metals and parts in action. And the pic- 
ture-reports from the cathode-ray tube 
screen make airplane engines safer and 
better. 

It “sees’’ into the fog and darkness in the 
form of radar, sonar or loran. And the 
picture it returns is our nation’s safeguard 
against surprise attack...our guide to 
safer traffic on land, sea and air, today 
and in the future. 


CATHODE-RAY 
TUBE DIVISION 


RESEARCH 
DIVISION 


developed by Du Mont, 


& 


Into business, industry and national de- 
Sense shines this new light . . . seeing and 
reporting things, facts, actions with such 
fantastic speed and accuracy that entirely 
new methods become possible. Completely 
automatic factory operations! Automatic 
controls of quality! Mathematical com- 
putations a million times faster than those 
of the human brain! 

With these new “‘telectronic”’ tools and 
many more—mankind will develop a new 
and far better economy... with greater 
productivity, higher quality, less waste 
and error, greater national security, and a 
higher standard of living for all men. 

The Du Mont Laboratories, pioneers of 


ploneered the 


telectronic 


this new “‘telectronic”’ age, are equipped 


by their great fund of experience | 
it more immediately profitable 
Du Mont, the most respected name 
television, has long been the w: 
est producer of cathode-ray in 
Du Mont scientists and engineer 
sulted constantly by the scient 
industry, independent laboratori« 
government agencies. And Du VM 
winning increasing stature in all 
telectronics, television receivers and t 
mitting equipment, television 
and government service 
Think first of Du Mont 
progress through vision/ 


> make 


Write for free 40-page booklet,“ THE STORY OF TELEVISION”, Allen B. Du Mont Labora 
Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N. J. 


® 
VISION iS THE ouMom DIMENSION 


tial gorse 


First with the Finest in Television 


INSTRUMENT 
DIVISION 


Cathode-ray os > » 
eectron netrumente. 


Finest quality 


Telectronic advances for industry, Television and industrial 
thede-ray tubes. 
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Tue requirements exacted of surface grinding machines leave 
no room for variation. Precision and tolerance contro] must be 
built-in. Through the years Grand Rapids Grinders have demon- 
strated the highest quality and unquestioned dependability of per- 
formance. Upon this record they have been accorded world-wide 
acceptance. Here is precision beyond question, 


GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 310 Straight Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


GRAND RAPIDS EYER 
GIINGSTON 


GRINDERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF SURFACE GRINDERS, CUTTER 
AND TOOL GRINDERS, TAP AND DRILL GRINDERS 








Michaels “Time-Tight” display cases rate high among discriminating 
buyers. They are tops in design, quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. In “Time-Tight” cases displays are at their best. Visi- 
bility is perfect. Construction details, one of which is Innerlocking 
frames, exclusive with Michaels, reduce to a minimum the possibility 
of theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture. 


Made in a wide range of sizes and styles ““Time-Tight” cases meet vir- 
tually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science lab- 
oratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial exhibits and 
others. Wrire for literature which gives complete information. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
232 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manviacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
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the city-manager profession today. In 
the early days of the council manager 
form, experienced managers were few 
and far between; cities had to pick able 
men from wherever they could find 
them. Many came from business or 
engineering, some from other city jobs. 
More often than not, a local man was 
chosen. 

Today about half of all city managers 
appointed have had experience either as 
city managers or as assistants to man- 
agers in other cities. Another third have 
had municipal experience in some other 
capacity, such as city clerk, public works 
engineer, or department head. Less than 
a sixth come from nongovernmental 
a And better than 70% are 
iired from outside the city. 
¢ The Man—Noncetheless, the average 
city manager isn’t any different from 
the average management man in busi- 
ness. Sharpe himself is the type of man 
you might find behind the general 
manager's desk in any big corporation. 
He’s intelligent rather than intellectual; 
he has the kind of orderly mind that's 
capable of keeping tabs on the vast 
mass of detail he has to deal with and 
yet of seeing beyond it to the really 
a Og parts of the job. 

1e’s quiet, soft-spoken, slow-spoken; 
when confronted with an unexpected 
problem he’s more likely to sit back, 
puff on his pipe, and consider a bit 
rather than jump to a quick conclusion. 
He’s friendly with all his associates, but 
not too friendly; he feels it’s better to 
remain somewhat aloof. In fact, one 
complaint voiced by some Hartforders, 
nostalgic for the days of hail-fellow 
elected mayors, is that Sharpe is too 
cold. 
e Wanderer—Because of the peculiar 
nature of his job, Sharpe—tike other city 
managers—can’t be promoted “within 
the organization.” The only promotion 
possible is to another, larger city. Hence, 
any man who picks city management 
as a profession must be ready to move 
around a good deal. 

Even at the age of 49, and as the 
head of one of the biggest manager 
cities in the country, Sharpe is by no 
means certain to stay put. Just a cou- 
ple of months ago, he was approached 
informally by Richmond, Va., which 
needed a manager. He asked the city 
not to consider him; the Democrats 
had just attained a majority on his own 
council in Hartford, and he felt it was 
important to the long-range success of 
manager government that he stay where 
he was for a while. 

Now there are rumors that he is being 
considered again—this time by his old 
friend Cincinnati. It’s the largest city 
under the council-manager system, and 
one of the most successful. As such, 
it’s the top prize—and the showpiece— 
of the profession. It would be hard for 
any city manager to turn that job down. 
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how do YOU pronounce 
HINDE & DAUCH 


HINDE rhymes with FIND 
DAUCH is pronounced DOWK 
say HIND and DOWK 
America’s authority on 
PACKAGING 


HINDE & DAUCH 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 





HE MEETS a payroll of 30,000 workers, including 1,600 lawyers, many Democrats. 


HERBERT BROWNELL, JR.: 


Attorney General—Plus 


Herbert Brownell, Jr. (cover and 
above), is nobody’s Throttlebottom. 

As Attorney General, he has cast off 
the traditional obscurity of the post 
and is ranging broadly in the big issues 
of this Administration. As the Presi- 
dent's chief political adviser, he has 
eagerly stuck his neck out. In both 
roles he is tied closely with the political 
issues of 1954 and 1956. 

Of course, the two jobs often mix. 
Within the normal routine of the Jus- 
tice Dept., Brownell has installed Re- 
oublicans as top policy men, has ridden 
ard on security regulations and sur- 
plus ship deals of the Truman regime. 
Outside the department's timeworn 


framework, he has been steering the 
Administration through the perilous 
shoals of the Bricker amendment for 
limiting executive power to make 
treaties. 

Brownell’s role in the Bricker con- 
troversy is typical of his broadening of 
the Attorney General’s influence. Nor- 
mally the State Dept. would handle 
such a case, but Brownell and _ his 
deputy, William P. Rogers, are better 
equipped with political contacts. 
They're closer to Senate floor leader 
William Knowland, and Senate policy 
chief Homer Ferguson 
¢ Political Savvy—Brownel!l was born 
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Wheels 
on the Farm 


Few products today take more continual punishment 


than wheels on the farm. And few products have 

been made so dependable. 

The building of wheels of proven dependability has 

been the business of Kelsey-Hayes since the day of 

the team-drawn dray. Today, practically everything 

that rolls on the farm—from tractors, trucks and trailers 
to the family car—rolls on wheels by Kelsey-Hayes. 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


KELSEY @ HAYES 


World's Largest Producer of Automotive Wheels 


WHEELS « BRAKES © HUBS © BRAKE DRUMS © SPECIAL PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRY 

















SERVING INDUSTRY... SERVING AMERICA 


th its 


You are always close to Continenta 
78 plants in the United States, Canad uba, 
17 field research laboratories and 6¢ ffices 





CONTINENTAL ‘FIRST‘’= 
CANS FOR SODA POP 


The appearance in 1953 of canned soft drinks was a delightful 
surprise for many pop-loving adults and children. Among 
Continental people, however, canned soda water raised no 
eyebrows. 

To us it was inevitable that carbonated beverages would 
one day be packaged in steel and tin. The advantages of cans 
are obvious: They are light, compact and clean. They won't 
break or leak. They chill fast. And they're cheap enough for 
one-time use. It was just a matter of modifying an existing can 
for this specific use, and then stimulating the interest of some 
company willing to enter this new field in a big way. 

Both things happened last summer. From our experience 
in designing cans and closures for other beverages—we knew 
that we finally had the right container for a product that not 
only comes in many flavors, but develops considerable internal! 
pressure as well. And our first big customer shared our confi- 
dence right from the beginning. 

This is just another example of what we mean by “Tailor- 
Made Package Service.” Few packaging people have as many 
materials to work with as do Continental scientists and engi 
neers. In addition to containers of metal, we make them of 
paper, fibre, foil, film, plastics and other substances. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Continental Can Company of Canada Limited, Montreal 
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Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation 
has many years’ experience in the design and construction 
power systems to serve industries or entire communities 


The Corporation’s service includes the initial planning of t 
forecast of loads; design and construction of generating u 


former facilities; switching distribution; location and cor 
transmission lines and substations; interconnection; and th« 
tion of equitable rates. 

This experience is available for any phase of the desig 
struction of power systems. 


omplete 


e system; 
ts; trans- 


ruction of 


termina- 


and con 


Write or call us for informa- 
tion as to how our experience 
may be of assistance to you. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 


New York 


Boston 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh Houston San Francisco Los Angeles 


Toronto 








“.. . he began shaking off 
odd characters, logrollers, 
misfits’ . . .” 

BROWNELL starts on p. 86 


charges against Democratic officials of 
the old Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Brownell’s record as a high political 
strategist has tended to overshadow his 
Number One job: directing the bulk 
of the government's legal business. This 
job has expanded almost geometrically 
with the expansion of the power and 
activities of the government itself. 

To handle the staggering legal work 
load, the department has 1,600 lawyers 
on its total payroll of about 30,000. 
When Brownell took over, he began 
shaking up the staff to knock out what 
he calls “. . . odd characters, logrollers, 
misfits . . .”. who were a party to the 
“. . . incredible dereliction, shocking 
malfeasance, and just plain incompe- 
tence .. .”” of the Democratic adminis- 
tration. 
¢ Lieutenants—To help with this sweep- 
out, Brownell right from the start had 
help from William P. Rogers, 40, who 
has a long background in Congress. 
Rogers was counsel for war investiga- 
tion committees and wound up as chief 
counsel for the Senate’s special investi 
gating committee during the Repub- 
lican 80th Congress, under the chair- 
manship of Sen. Owen Brewster. He 
played a big part in putting Air Force 
Gen. Bennett Meyers in jail for cor- 
ruption and in similar cases against Rep. 
Andrew J. May and the Garson brothers 
in 1949, 

Brownell has left top administrative 
personnel of the department practi- 
cally intact. That’s true, too, of such 
branches as the FBI, the Immigration 
& Naturalization Service, the Board of 
Immigration Appeals, the Board of 
Parole, and the Bureau of Prisons. 
¢ The Ranks—All the policymakers are 
Republicans, of course. And some 250 
lower-echelon lawyers have already been 
replaced. In addition, 72 new U.S. 
attorneys have been nominated by 
Brownell and appointed by President 
Eisenhower. 

However, Browncll and his policy- 
makers are keeping many of the top 
lawyers who worked their way up dur- 
ing the Democratic years. Privately, 
Brownell’s aides admit that a great 
many of these ranking staffers are highly 
competent and dedicated lawyers who 
really prefer public service, with all its 
disadvantages. 

Hence, you’ll find that the new team 
is actually leaning heavily on the staff 
work of these “holdovers.” This has 
given some color to the private lament 
of companies that are stung with Re- 
publican antitrust suits—the plaint that 
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A Sowiee 


that knows no boundaries 


From Alaska to Zamboanga and points North, Eas‘ 
South and West, wherever man has a need for wate: 
there you will find Layne. 

It’s a typical American success story—this history that 
spans nearly three quarters of a century and started 
a one man muscle power drilling rig—and an idea 


Today Layne is the name of a product—but it’s m 
than that— much more. The name Layne is also th 
name of a service, international in scope, that includ: 
every phase of ground water development from prelim 


nary exploration to maintenance of installed equipment 
Where industry — agriculture — municipality ha 
any problem that relates to water there is one organiza 
tion that offers unbiased authoritative advice — plus th 
“know how” to solve the problem and keep it solved 
For information on any phase of ground water cd: 
velopment, modernization, maintenance or equipment 
consult your nearest Layne Associate Company — or 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis 8, Tennessee 





Addition of 35,000 sq. 
ft. of building space with 
a 50% increase in plant 
employment is the four- 
year expansion story by the Maxwell 
House Division of General Foods. It’s 
further proof that in MOA industry 
finds the profit-making factors that 
make them “grow places” fast. 


Why growing industry chooses MOA 
is reported in the new free FACTFILE, 
Climate, transportation, markets, living condi- 
tions, labor supply, etc., are covered in factual 
detail. If your business is considering a west- 












IS PROVES 


GENERA 


INDU 


GROWS PLACES 


ern branch— now or in the future —this infor- 
mation on MOA will be very helpful. Write 
today for a copy for your files...your request 
will be strictly confidential. 


*MOA means Metropolitan Oakland Area 
(Alameda County, California) 


IMA.....cctiron 
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CALIFORNIA 











ALAMEDA 
ALBANY 
BERKELEY 
EMERYVILLE 
HAYWARD 
LIVER MORE 
OAKLAND 
PIEOMONT 
PLEASANTON 

SAN LEANDRO 

RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 








Suite 106 + 427-13th Street + Oakiand 12, California 
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Next time—use a ScotTissue Towel! 
(Just one does the Job) 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. ScotTissue @& 

















“antitrust policy is still | run by 


the same people who ran it before.” 
1. Antitrust Policies 
The interpretation of antitrust laws— 
and the enforcement of that interpreta- 
tion—is probably the part of Brownell’s 
wer that concerns busin: n most 
Under the Democrats, antitrust had a 
definitely political tinge—and when the 
administration changed, nessmen 
felt they needn’t worry ab: udden 
attacks from the antitrust ion. 
Brownell was keenly aw of this 
from his own experience orpora 


tion lawyer. He has take: personal 
interest in the new approach to anti 


trust that’s being shaped division 
chief Stanley N. Barnes. Between them, 
they worked out the plan for the first 
government-sponsored revi of the 
complex laws and their even more com 
plex interpretations by the rts 

e Lawyers Are Working—The vast 
study is being carried out ommit- 
tees of lawyers all across the country as 


part of “The Attorney General’s Na 


tional Committee to Stud Anti- 
trust Laws.” This review tagged 
by critics as the first step diluting 
antitrust enforcement. But remains 
to be seen just what the committee will 


come up with. 
As things look now, it’s doubtful that 
the review—and recommendations for 


change—will be out before election time 
this year. There is good rea to ex 
pect minority reports, since there is 


a good sprinkling of Dem itic and 


New Deal lawyers in the study group. 
This study could become something 
of real significance. Antitr xperts 


agree there is a vast amount of confu 
sion in the field—some of which could 
be cleared away. 

e No Lull Yet—In the meantime, how 


ever, people are looking t court 
record for the Republican antitrust 
program. On the basis of the first year’s 
work—including about 30 cases 
filed and nearly 50 case ysed—it’s 
clear that Brownell and Ban ire out 
to make a record they can ypare fa 
vorably with that of the Democratic 
trustbusters. 

Certainly there has been no lull in an- 
titrust enforcement, as some business- 
men had hoped. At the same time, the 
department’s antitrust rex under 
Brownell could wear that re label, 


“the middle way.” 
e Fair Game—On the record are suits 


against union-employer collusion to fix 
prices, local restraints on consumer 
items, and three cases against big com 
panies for violations on a nat | scale. 
These include a monopoly suit against 
the two major producers and refiners 
of lead, a suit charging a world oil car 
tel, and a suit against an airli 

Brownell and Barnes say they are 
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Plan your future products with 


BAKELITE | 


TRADE-MARK 


better performance, economy, sales appeal 


Now is the practical time to start planning with 
Bake.itE Polyethylene. The future—increased sup- 
ply as a result of planned production expansion— 
comes closer every day. 

When you consider this material in the light of 
product re-design, you will find a great many ways 
to take advantage of Baxe.rre Polyethylene’s unu- 


The many properties, 
plus examples of uses, 
are shown in our 24-page 
booklet, Baxexrre Poly- 
ethylene. Write for your 
free copy today to Dept. 
TU461. 


sual combination of advantageous properties 

Yeu may be able to apply its impact strength, di: 
lectric properties and ease of fabrication to critical 
design Lane scars determine how its light weight 
flexibility and corrosion resistance can give your new 
products-to-be an edge in performance, saleability 
and manufacturing cost reduction. 


BAKELITE 


TRADE-MARK 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 80 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: Bakelite Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Belleville, Ontario 





WHAT IS 


YOUR COMPANY’S 


A, DEST BUY 


in a 


Retirement Plan @ 


DESIGN eee First in importance | 


is selection of the proper plan or 
plans for your Company. 


INVESTMENT... Once a plan 
has been established, nothing is 
more important than the proper 
investment of your funds. 


We have had many years of ex- 
perience in the design, adminis- 
tration, and investment of all 


types of employee benefit plans. 


55 Wall Street, New York 


Si 
—— 


Write or telephone our PENSION TRUST DIVISION 


BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPAN) 
} 


HEAD OFFICI 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 








primarily out after “h ’ viola- 
tions of the antitrust la They mean 
that where they find what consider 
an open and shut cas vill go 
ahead and prosecute Oo means 
that they won't fil igned to 
stretch or change the n g of exist- 
ing law and court decisi« 

¢ Fears Eased—For thi ison, the 
educated hunch is that ggest of 
the bigs U.S. Steel, G Motors, 
duPont, and the like rer need 
to fear that they woul day be 
slapped with a monopo! t designed 
to split them up just | they’ re 
big. 

But there’s no way of | lead sure 
of this. In the antitr held, almost 
anything can happen. | il cartel 
and the lead cases part ly, there 
has been talk to the eff that “the 
Administration is biting ind that 
fed it.” 
¢ Talking It Over—Ba pushing 
ahead on one new front lowing a 
company to come in a uss e€VIi- 
dence or complaints that thinks 
strong enough to take t irt. This 
lets the company exp vav the 
situation or clse come t to save 
itself all the trouble a pense of 
fighting it out in court 

About 10 cases have b yroache d 
this wav. But Barnes i increa 
ingly skeptical about th of this 
procedure. Negotiation failed in 
one case already, and B savs the 
others don’t look as if t ould be 
settled out of court. He lains that 
company lawyers seem t ising the 
setup merely to delay court eedings 

icin Question—On 1 where 
Brownell and Barnes ar ing with 
out precedent is in enf the new 
antimer er law that Con assed in 
1950. So far, the only filed is the 
Federal Trade Com: suit 
against Pillsbury Mills (BW—Jan.2’54, 
p28). 

At least one other Just Dept. suit 
is in preparation. But Br ll would 
really like to test the n by first 
getting a court injunct gainst a 
proposed merger, rather | going to 
court to “unscramble”’ « nies after 
a merger has been comp! 


ll. The Man 


Brownell takes the difficult ind re- 
sponsibilities of his job tride. Just 
turned 50 two weeks ago 5 to 10 
years younger than most of Cabinet 
colleagues—and looks than 
that. 

He has been going at tty fast 
clip ever since his colk lays. He 
made Phi Beta Kappa at Nebraska and 
was editor of the Law | il in his 
final year at Yale Law S | (1927). 
Then he spent three years with the New 
York City law firm of Root, Clark, 
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MOVE with less EFFORT... 


The way we change angles on 


Copttr. Blades 


puts a brand new slant on controlling power 


multiply the power of a drive... or to in 


One of these days,when you hop from 
crease its speed. You also get the hair’s 


home to the office in your personal 
helicopter, you’ll marvel at the way breadth accuracy of a metal -to-meta! 
you “shift gears”... from“straight up” _— drive that eliminates merely-approxi- 
to “full speed ahead”, .. from *side- mate positioning of other systems. 

winder” to “hover”. It will be done 


Somewhere in your product or your 
fast, smoothly, accurately, 


idea for a oo you may be able to 


Today, helicopter builders are using use Cleveland Pneumatic ball-screw 


Cleveland Pneumatic’s friction-less 
combination of a screw and some balls 
to adjust the angle of the whirling 
blades on the ’copter. This device 


actuators. They’ve been engineered by 
us in all sizes... from tiny ones for 
*copter blades to the giants that we make 
to raise and lower bomber landing gears 


is Ci a “ball-screw actuator”. ‘ 
is called a “I ow astute If you wish to know more about 


Cleveland Pneumatic, write for ou: 


16-page booklet. 


Ball-screw actuators are useful in many 
applications in either of two ways...to 


Cleveland Pneumatic 
To0€ Compang, curio 5, OMIO 


BALL-SCREW ACTUATORS © AUTOMOTIVE SHOP EQUIPMENT 
AIR-OlL IMPACT ABSORBERS 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Aircraft Landing Gears 


CPT's shock absorber principle com- 
bines pneumatic and hydraulic cush- 
ioning. It can control minute vibrations 
or tons of impact. It is the shock ab- 
sorver for the largest aircraft landing 
gears (CPT is the world’s biggest manu- 
facturer of landing gears), and the same 
principles are often adapted to finger- 
sized units, May we discuss with you 
how to take the shock out of stopping 
or the motion out of vibration ? 




















THAT PROVE PROGRESS | politician. . ” 






Buckner & Ballantin 
switched to the firm of 
Lord, where he stayed | 
Washington as Attorn 
¢ Politics—By 1932 | 
York State politics as a 
state legislature. Short 
ot acquainted with 
ele who was making 
self in New York Cit 
E. Dewey. 

Brownell served five 
islature. He was one 
team that won Dewey t 
three times and the R 
dential nomination twi 
from 1944 to 1946 a: 


THE ROUNDHOUSE WENT SQUARE- Republican National ‘ 
When the Erie completed its program of providing 100% diesel power © Lawyer at Heart—| 
for its freight and passenger service between New York and Chicago, ground of politics, Bi 
the old roundhouses became a thing of the past. Now the roundhouse and behaves more lik 

has gone “square”to service Erie’s diesel fleet—keep it in top notch politician 


running order for better and more dependable service to industry Before congressio1 
and the public. IV cameras, and rep 


exude the geniality of | 
cian. Rather he is th 
tual, phrase-consciou 
makes his argument p 
with a lawver’s stro 
other fellow on the def 
By contrast, Brown 
group is relaxed, affabl 
so cautious in speech 
characteristically dang] 
a chair arm or tuckin 
him as he sits. 
¢ Little Spare Time- 
7:00 p.m. man at tl 
spends mornings 
lunches daily with a doz 
makers, tries to sa\ 
visitors and congressi« 
Whatever spare tim 
squeeze out of his 
AND THE CABOOSE NOW TALKS home with his famil\ 
Notice this modern Erie caboose is different—no cupola, instead a bay ers, and two sons. Hi 
window from which the conductor can watch his train. But there's him much time for 
a bigger difference —Radio-equipped for safety, for service” says the like. He’s an avid base! 












































way 
“ 








sign. These cabooses are equipped with radio-telephone so that the and during the sea 
conductor can talk to passing trains, the dispatcher, wayside stations whenever he can 
and the engineer up ahead. This is another example of Erie's progres- favorites, the Yanke« 
sive railroading—providing the best in safe, dependable transportation. ¢ What Next?—Brow: 






ture is a question ma 
only promotion for hi: 
would be up to the Su 
traditionul next step 
encral. Conceivabl 
tate politics may 

glamor to attract him 
Washington. But it | 

© ° that Brownell plans o1 

rie al TO a than getting back into | 

York law practice v 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO) string runs out. 
%6 BUSINESS WEEK 






..» Mark of Progress 


















BROWNELL starts on p. 86 


a 


eae | cTu ea t s “ .. still looks and behaves 


more like a lawyer than a 


1929 he 
rd, Day & 
he came to 

i ral 

in New 
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ther young 


e for him 
Thomas 


n the leg 
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ernorship 
in Presi 
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man of the 
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till looks 
er than 


mmiuttec 
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rm politi 
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tting the 


1 informal 
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not nearly 
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foot under 
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oO daught 
esn t give 
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astic adhesive. No 
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g machine proves firm anchorage 
page should come loose u 





. . from the PRODUCT RESEARCH files of Arthur D. Little, Ine. 


ection of book 
‘ hesive 


Doubleday Books Are Bound fo Sell Fast 


In 1946, Doubleday and Company, 
Inc. initiated a cost-reduction proj- 
ect. Their objective was to keep book 
prices down to popular levels. They 
could do it only by replacing hand 
operations with assembly-line produc- 
tion methods. 


In the bindery, particularly, the slow, 
costly process of sewing sections or 
“signatures” must be eliminated. Per- 
haps new adhesives could replace the 
sewing machine? 


Could Product Research by Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. create cost-cutting 
adhesives? Since 1949, the answer has 
been in millions of homes, libraries, 
and book stores, where Doubleday 
books are stronger, last longer, and 
when open lie flatter than more costly 
sewn books. 

Two new plastic adhesives were 
developed. One permits the cut book- 
pages to be bound together like a 
pad of paper. This plastic binding is 


stronger than stitching, and does not 
become brittle. The other adhesive, a 
fast-setting formula, instantly anchors 
the book between its covers, saves 2 
to 15 hours drying time. 


ADL engineers then helped adapt 
existing machinery to the new 
methods. Resulting improvements 
have since been incorporated into 
Doubleday’s showcase book plant at 
Hanover, Pa. 


Thus, for a modest investment in 
outside research, Doubleday rapidly 
achieved a major objective in its cost 
reduction program. 


Can Your Production Costs Be Re- 
duced? Will creative imagination im- 
prove the sales of your product? You 
may find the right answer in the 
laboratories of Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
where all fields of applied science and 
technology are represented. ADL con- 
centrates a greater diversity of special- 
ized personnel and facilities on a 


product development or improvement 
problem than is normally a. 
any single company. Here, 
scientists blend their knowledg: 
talents with the industrial 1 
experience of engineers and o 
technologists. These teams are read 
work with your own organizat 
develop new and better prod: 
wider markets. 
Our folder Product 
Research” and “A Few 
Case Histories” wil! tell 
you more about thes 
product development 
services. We n also 
be glad to conte with 
you without obligatio 
Phone Boston, 
sity 4-9370 or \ 


ql ~~ 


Arthur D. Little, Jue. 


30 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 









SOUND TALK 


Carl W. Lemmerman 





This story goes way back to 1936, 
and in a way its an historic one. A 
famous manufacturer of aircraft pro- 
pellers was being fined thousands of 
dollars for testing his products after 
hours, The din was terrific. He turned 
over to ISC the job of silencing. It 
was a real challenge. 


After weeks of experimenting, 
“Silence Service” came up with the 
answer. We designed it, manufac- 
tured it, and put it up. The din went 
down to a whisper and the first test 
cell silencing job in history had be- 
come a fact. 


That was 18 years ago. Since then, 
the industrial noise problem has in- 
creased a hundredfold. But ISC has 
kept pace with the times. We'd like 
to help you put an end to costly 
“noise loss” in your plant. If you have 
any noise problem . .. no matter how 
big the noise, or how small the job, 
our “Silence Service” team will be 
glad to tackle it. Just write, outlining 
your problem to me, 


Ask for our booklet, “Sound Facts” 


President 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND CONTROL, Inc 





45 Granby St., Hartford 12, Conn 









POSTMASTER GENERAL ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD 


The Battle Royal Begins 


Administration's bid for higher postal rates to make 
ends meet faces a Congress fight; a House group has 
approved, but the Senate will be tough. 


Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield’s ideas on how to run the 
Post Office are heading for a test in 
Congress. Battle lines are forming right 
now on a bill, approved recently by the 
House Post Office Committee, for a 
“veg rate hike pretty much along the 
ines Summerfield asked. The bill is 
not likely to smooth the Administra- 
tion’s path in Congress this session. 

Car salesman Summerfield took over 
the Post Office Dept. a year ago with 
the idea that it was a government busi- 
ness and should be run just like any 
other business (BW—Jun.27°53,p98). 
He still thinks so. But he’s finding that 
not everybody agrees. So what started 
as a drive to save some money is turn- 
ing into a battle royal over the very 
essence of national postal policy. 
¢ Who Pays?—It’s a battle that’s al- 
most as old as the postal deficit: Should 
the users pay the whole postal bill, or 
should the government pick up part of 
the tab as a service to the public? 

And if you plump for pay-as-you-go, 
will economy alone do the trick, or do 
you have to get more revenue? 

Summerfield figures that as long as 
Congress doesn’t tell him otherwise, he 
should do everything he can to wipe 
out the huge deficit originally es- 
timated at nearly $750-million this 
year. He insists that higher rates are 
needed, even with extensive economies 
in effect. 

Many mail users, groups of business- 


men, and a large bloc of 


Congress stand on the prop: 


rates are high enough 


argue that it has always been 


of Congress to underwrit 
cost of delivering second 
class mail as an aid to bu 
information and education s 
public. 
e New Rates—The House 
Committee went along wit 
field to the extent of ap) 
rates that would give the P 
added $240-million a yea 
cipal hikes—scaled down 
Summerfield’s proposals—a: 

¢ First-class nonlocal 
to 4¢ for the first 
Jan. 1, 1955, providing § 
year. 

¢ Second-class, up 3 
10% steps, effective Apr 


oul 


1956, and 1957, to b 
million. 
e Third-class up abo 


produce about $50-million 
¢ Rough Road—The bil! 
clear the House. After 
some rough going in the S« 
feeling against any imm« 
creases seems pretty high 
Summerfield nas the bach 
ident Eisenhower, who ask 
postal rates in the State of 
message. Eisenhower's sup; 
parently effective in g¢ 
committee action. 


++ 


How ha 
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They 

the intent 
t of the 

nd_ third- 
and an 

e to the 


t Office 
Summer- 
ing new 


t Office an 


Che prin- 
bit from 


from 3¢ 
effective 
million a 


in three 
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n $15 


23% to 


iditional 


till has to 


it faces 
te, where 
rate in- 
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for higher 


the Union 
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House 
| he con- 
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tinues to push the issue will be a big 
factor when the Senate gets started. 

¢ Skirmish—Congressional skirmishing 
began last summer when Summerfield 
decided to go after $440-million in rate 
increases. First he put through about 
$200-million in boosts under his juris- 
diction, mainly parcel post and foreign 
rates. Then he asked Congress ie 
$250-million more. 

The House committee opened hear- 
ings in July. The PMG got a chance 
to say just three words—‘‘Ladies and 
gentlemen”—before the explosion. 
¢ Efficiency—The Senate Post Office 
Committee has jumped in the fray, too. 
This committee last year launched a 
$100,000 study of the whole postal op- 
eration by a Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee that it set up. The citizens 
group, headed by Walter D. Fuller 
of Curtis Publishing Co., has now come 
up with a 28-point program that it says 
will save millions of dollars a year. 

It puts the accent on greater effi- 
ciency, rather than rate increases. 

There’s a lot of backing in Congress 
for this view; both the Republican com- 
mittee chairman, Sen. Frank Carlson 
(Kan.), and its ranking Democrat, Sen. 
Olin Johnston (S. C.), have said they 
are for economy before increases. 
¢ Reply—Summerfield describes the re- 
port as ridiculous. He has issued the 
results of a public opinion poll by the 
Wengel Service Corp. of Princeton, 
N. J., that he says supports his stand 
on rates. 

He says most of the recommenda- 
tions on efficiency are planned or al- 
ready under way. These economies and 
the earlier rate hikes have knocked the 
deficit down to slightly over $400-mil- 
lion. Summerfield says only the addi- 
tional rate boosts will cut it further. 

As for greater efficiency, besides 
lengthening hours and using automatic 
devices, Summerfield is speeding up by 
use of planes and trucks. 

Planes. He has just announced an- 
other step in his experiment of carry- 
ing 3¢ mail by air: the extension of this 
service to Florida. It began last October 
between New York and Washington, 
and Chicago (BW —Sep.12’53,p36). 
Mail is carried on a space-available basis 
on regular airline flights. 

During the Christmas season, 14 
feeder lines were authorized to carry 
first-class mail to 200 cities on their 
routes; the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
now extended this authority to the end 
of 1954. Another CAB boost to air 
transport is its decision that it has power 
to grant temporary authority to non- 
scheduled and airfreight lines. 

Trucks are coming in for a bigger 
share of mail business, too. T-routes 
have been spreading and there are now 
nearly 500 of them. Trucks can carry 
mail at about half the rail cost, and are 
more flexible on schedules. 
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Now You Can Make Your Products Lighter 
with the POWER PRODUCTS Lightweight 


Give your customers a break and your products a big sales boost. . 
go lightweight. The Power Products Lightweight 2-cycle engine has crea! 
ed a new trend in portable power equipment. 


LIGHTWEIGHT 

MINIMUM EFFORT STARTING 

LONG LIFE, LESS MAINTENANCE 

FULL CARBURETION 

BALL BEARING MAIN BEARINGS 
SEALED DRIP PROOF CRANKCASE 
FULLY ENCLOSED, FLY-BALL GOVERNOR 
NO Olt CHANGING OR CHECKING 
CLOG FREE COOLING SYSTEM 


The Power Products 
Lightweight gives you 
all these features. 


gE 
et) POWER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


GRAFTON, WISCONSIN 
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Machine Tool Rentals: Another Recruit 


on a rental basis. In fact, the plan has 


Machine tool makers are conserva- 
tive men who have always had a liking 
to cash on the barrelhead. 

As a consequence, the idea of rent- 
ing tools to users, which is starting to 
make headway in the industry, has 
created an uproar, 

A few companies—Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Co. for one—have had 
rental plans for some years, but herve 
never pushed them. A few years ago 
the rental plan got a big boost when 
Rentco, Inc., a Philadelphia concern 
(BW—Oct.28'50,p92), announced _ its 
own plan for renting out the tools of 
various makers. More recently Kearney 
& Trecker (BW—Jan.23'54,p46) and 


Monarch Machine Tool Co. have ar- 
ranged rental schemes. 

eA Giant—Last week there was big 
news in the field when the giant of the 
industry officially confirmed the rumor 
that it had been operating a rental pro- 
gram of its own for several weeks. The 
company was Warner & Swasey Co., 
whose 1953 volume (including textile 
thachinery and other precision equip- 
ment as well as machine tools) came to 
around $57-million. 

In the few weeks the plan has been 
in operation, it has already had its ef- 
fect. It has encouraged metalworking 
shops that haven’t the capital for out- 
right purchase to put in new equipment 


definitely helped to stem the cancella- 
tion of existing orders. Al! this has 
occurred in a time when business for 
the machine tool makers has been de- 
clining and the backlog of orders on 
the books has declined to two and a 
half or three months. During the Kor- 
can war, these backlogs were measured 
in years. 

The company won’t confirm or deny, 
but there are rumors that the plan may 
also soon be applied to Warner & 
Swasey’s line of textile machinery, which 
has been in a slump due to the troubles 
of the textile business. Here the plan 
could be even more warmly received by 
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users than in the machine tool indus- 
try. A machine tool sets the user back 
about, say, $20,000, whereas a battery 
of textile machines may cost $100,000. 
¢ Varying Details—Rental plans differ 
from company to company. Basically, 
however, they are seven-year contracts 
that provide that if the user keeps the 
machine for the full length of the con- 
tract, he will have paid as rent a sum 
equivalent to the full value of the ma- 
chine plus about 15%. There’s usually 


‘an option to extend for a further 


period. The contracts also include a 
clause that permits the user to buy the 
machine at the end of any year. In the 
case of the Warner & Swasey contract 
(left), this option is not automatic; it 
can be written in or left out according 
to the user’s wish. 

The whole idea of rental makes the 
industry very nervous. In fact, so far 
only a handful of makers have com- 
mitted themselves one way or another, 
and the number who oppose it just 
about balances those who favor it. 

Their opposition stems from the fact 
that by and large machine tool people 
came up the hard way in a hard-headed 
industry, and they believe in hard cash. 
They will extend credit. All of the 
makers have some form of deferred pay- 
ment plan. Thus one company, which 
won't go into the rental of machines, 
now finances customers up to three 
years on the basis of 4% simple in- 
terest. But the industry has always 
been cautious about financing. The 
average credit extended is only about 
three months. 
¢ War-Born—Renting, of course, has 
been used for years in the shoe ma- 
chinery and office machinery businesses, 
and more recently in railroad equip- 
ment. But machine tool people ‘on 
been appalled by the idea of cash-shy 
customers deliberately selling their 
buildings and renting them back and 
then renting their tools instead of buy- 
ing. They blame World War II for 
driving them to rental. The govern- 
ment, in an effort to get production, 
taught metalworking shops how to 
acquire and pay for plants, how to get 
equipment on credit. 

e people who favor renting see it 
as highly advantageous to the makers. 
They reason that companies tend to 
keep their tools going for the'r full life 
of 20 or 30 years rather than replacing 
them earlier with new, more efficient 
models. Companies that can’t afford 
to buy new machines might be tempted 
by the possibility of renting them. 

This is particularly important to War- 
ner & Swasey, which two weeks ago 
introduced a new line of machine tools. 
These four models are bigger and faster 
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turret lathes, which supplement, but do 
not supplant, the company’s existing 
line, 

Thus, in a sense Warner & Swasey 
has two lines of toois in the same field— 
something pretty revolutionary for the 
industry. That creates a sales problem 
that the rental plan may help with. 

Furthermore, the makers figure the 
rental business is profitable. Even when 
a Customer returns the machine at the 
earliest permissible date, the machine 
has been 72% paid for. The maker has 
only to recondition it—and it’s good for 
another decade of earnings. 

Warner & Swasey doesn’t think rent- 
als will ever be as much as 10% of its 
business. Otherwise, the company 
might have hesitated to spring its plan, 
which has been two years in the mak- 
ing. 
Actually, the 10%-minus is about 
all it feels it could handle. If the share 
were larger the burden of financing 
would become too pressing. 
¢ There Are Catches—As this suggests, 
the rental idea has some drawbacks 
and limitations, which—quite apart from 
traditional attitudes—cause some ma- 
chine tool people to oppose it. 

One limitation is that the plan won't 
work successfully for all types of ma- 
chines. It’s fine with standard machines 
that are in general demand and can 
be re-rented without trouble. But even 
the backers of renting admit that it 
probably won’t work with “specials,” 
machines designed for a particular job. 
When the ob is finished, so is the 
special’s usefulness. 

Then there is the customer. What 
kind of benefits will rental give him? 

Some people in the industry doubt 
that renting will produce any savings 
for the user. Here is the opinion of 
Jerome Ratterman, president of Mon- 
arch Machine Tool Co., who takes a 
cautious view even though he has de- 
cided that Monarch will offer a rental 
plan: , 

“When a machine is leased, the 
cost of inspection, interest, oe 
and risk of taking a machine back, 
plus cost of overhauling for the next 
lessee, must all be included in the 
rental price. With this extra service 
that must be charged, it is difficult 
to see how any customer can actually 
save money.” 

Warner & Swasey, for one, does not 
try to sell its plan on the basis that 
it will produce any savings. The ma- 
chine tool maker reasons that when a 
company is pressed for cash, it will 
gladly consider rental. At this point 
the customer will discover what Warner 
& Swasey has already told him; namely, 
that he is getting no bargain in renting 




























BUSCHMAN 
CONVEYOR 


strikes 
new note 
IN PRODUCTION 


at NuTone, inc. 


























continuous handling 
of 50,000 parts daily! 







This manufacturer's production suffered 
from aisles jammed with parts trucks, 
excessive manual handling, 





wasted 





space. A large inventory was required 





Now, Buschman “Universal” Overhead 
Trolley Cable Conveyor provides live 
storage space overhead, cuts ports 
handling to a minimum and significantly 
reduces inventory in process 







Using Buschman Cable Conveyor stock 
parts, you, like Nutone, can get a 
“custom installation” quickly and at low 
cost. Let Buschman suggest a time, money 
and space saving solution for your 
handiing problem, Write today for 
details, 








THE na yeu mont Oe Lass 
E. W. BUSCHMAN CO, & “ 
| 4477 Clifton Ave. 
Cincinnati 32, Ohic 


Canadian Licensee: 
Jomes A. McKechnie, iid. Toronto 13, Canada 
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@ Save time and money with this the equipment even wit option to 
multi-purpose building .. . get Ideco buy included. 
ruggedness, permanency, low mainte- eco me- a ¢ Tax Angle—But th: 
nance cost through the years... benefit Mica g lies still one step furth What about 
from all these features of Ideco per- the attitude of the Bu f Internal 
manent shop-fabricated steel build- Revenue as regards tax 
ings, with a “package” building at an The point is so t that the 
extremely nominal cost. makers don’t like to tall it it much. 
cost adaptable structures, in a hurry. is aware that some of it it look 
This rigid frame building in a “pack- on rental payments a nt CEPenss 
age” can be delivered to your site in deductible for tax purp 
30 days! And in only 10 working days, ; The trouble may : tart with 
a typical 50’ x 100’ “Utilimaster” can rental contracts that in n option 
be erected. Adaptable to the widest ’ to buy. Savs one macl tool man, 
variety of uses in the commercial and “The Treasury simp! t clarified 
industrial field, the ‘‘Utilimaster” em- : the rules regarding nount of 
=} 
ploys a high strength, welded rigid , rental can be expense the lessee 
Sng which eliminates interference a has the option te bu k it up.” 
rom overhead beams and supporting In other words. the trv expect 
columns ... gives maximum strength Bs 
at points of greatest stress ... adds the Treasury Dept. t« iwh about 


rigidity to the entire structure. whether the rental ch isonabl 
and about what the f ie of the 


machine is when the his 
option and buys. 


t problem 


*TRADE- MARK 


The “Utilimaster” is available with clear spans of 40’, 50’, 60’... 
in any length in modules of 20’. Siding and roof of the “Utili- 
master” can be time-proven Ideco deep-rib galvanized steel sheet, 
aluminum, or translucent Corrulux. All exterior steel is galva- 
nized for rust prevention . . . interior structural members are 
painted. A variety of door and window styles and arrangements 
are available, Complete insulation is optional, 


No matter what your building requirements, you Shoppers Limited 


can benefit by using Ideco’s complete building 
service. Your Ideco Building Consultant is qualified ; 
to help you select the building type and style most Joske’s department 
suitable for your needs .. . then supervise the erec- tonio has found a solut 
tion of a finished structure ready for you to move lem of the oversize par! 
into, Or he is equally ready to work in cooperation a worry that bescets ret 
with your own architect, contractor or engineering > } : 
department. Let him tell you about “Utilimaster”’ more today. If they cre 
and larger pre-designed Ideco buildings and build- big enough to take car 
ing components, “custom-planned” for your special pers w ho want to park 
naews, . end with a_ parking 

Utilimoster interior con Send this handy coupon today for Ore people don’t use it an 

be beautifully finished first-hand facts about Ideco buildings. cai tan, tor—which th 


we es “ie = I right back where he st 
‘ 1 Sesecam 5y a. Joske’s parking lot : 
IDECO DIVISIO DRESSER-STACEY COMPANY the store has set in mot 
DEPT. BA, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO a gasoline-driven locon 
( Send me full details on the new “'Utilimaster”’ two cars and shuttk usly be- 
C) Please send me your free book, ‘Steel Buildings"’ tween various points ir king lot 
I am considering a building _ | eee and the store itself. | found 


to be used as. oh" a bonus in its Shopp« ted: The 


ne . } tor 
Sie eam pedtitins eel kids love it so much tl re has 
ore written in the margin. reaped a harvest of pi 
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Mer Ride to work : Vv: 


7, ool 


on wire rope? 


That’s right. In the course of a year this young lady assist from Wickwire Rope. Here again—as in so 
may travel as much as 150 miles with the aid of wire many other fields where wire rope is used—men 
rope that safely and swiftly whisks her elevator aloft who manage and maintain the nation’s tall build 
and then just as safely returns it to ground level. ings have learned to place unbounded faith in the 
It’s quite likely that she gets to her job with an safety and reliability they get from Wickwire Rope 


A YELLOW TI2IANGLE ON THE REEL IDENTIFIES WICKWIRE ROPE 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Abilene (Tex.) * Denver 

ee ea WICKWIRE ROPE 
PACIFIC COAST DIVISION—Los Angeles * Ockland 

Portiend * Sen Francisco * Seattle * Spokane (Fl 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston © Buffalo * Chattonooga 

Chicago © Detroit * Emlenton (Pa.) * New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia 1854 





hich % While 


DARNELL CASTERS 


Perhaps neither 
of these casters 
will “fill the 
bill’, but in the 
Darnell line of over 4000 types of 
Casters and Wheels you can more than 
likely find the exact model to meet your 
requirements, Or, if yours is a peculiar 
problem demanding a special made-to- 
order caster, then Darnell engineers 
have the know- 
how to come up 
with the right 


answer. 


Always 
SWiv' EL. 


DARNELL CORPORATIO 
Wwe & ANGELES LAs ALF 
VA(\KER STREET, NEW LA 3, ? 
4O8TH NTON STeeteT ] . 





Dealer Credit 


Westinghouse will set 
up own corporation to help 
its outlets push expanded 
merchandising programs. 


If you want your dealers to carry 
enough inventory, you have to finance 
them to do it. 

This is the significance of the move 
last week by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. in announcing that it will shortly 
set up a wholly owned credit corpora- 
tion. 

The new enterprise is to be capi- 
talized out of Westinghouse’s own 
pocket to the tune of $10-million. Its 
purpose: “to help Westinghouse appli- 
ance and radio-TV dealers obtain in- 
ventory and retail sales financing assist- 
ance in areas where credit facilities are 
madequate.”’ 
¢ Need—Whhy is the new setup needed? 
The company already has its Westing- 
house Equity Plan (BW —Sep.11'48, 
p>), which guarantees lenders against 
osses incurred in financing Westing- 
house dealers. 

Approximately 4,500 banks and 
credit agencies are now working with 
Westinghouse under this plan. 

The answer is that even this help is 
inadequate in financing a merchandis- 
ing program of the size and scope 
needed in today’s markets 
¢Long Range—The new program is 
the calvdibhel’ result of long-range plan- 
ning about future markets, says West- 
inghouse. The company insists that 
there is no element of either haste or 
cmergency. 

C. F. Gilbert, who manages the com- 
pany’s Retail Finance Div. and who will 
direct the day-to-day operations of the 
new Westinghouse Credit Corp., states 
that the “experience with the Equity 
Pian has been pretty good,” that losses 
have been “peanuts.” Gilbert adds that 
heavy inventories of appliances in deal- 
ers’ hands are not a hate in the new 
program; he says that stocks are actu- 
ally not high. 

What he stresses is the “tremendous 
job ahead.” He points to the increase 
in Westinghouse appliance sales (up 
20% last year) and to new production 
coming in at the new appliance plant 
in Columbus (mainly refrigerators). 
Also under way is a new radio-televi- 
sion headquarters plant in Metuchen, 
N. |}. 

Westinghouse will have greater pro- 
duction, sees greater markets. The kind 
of merchandising and selling it wants 
from dealers to match this costs a lot 
of money. 

For one thing, Westinghouse wants 
them to carry deeper and broader stocks 


ef appliances on the flo that cus- 
tomers get a greater ch 
¢ Filling a Gap—The ne 
ration won't replace the | 
Plan. 

Westinghouse wants its dealers to 
try their local banks first 
to it. But the point is 1) some 
dealers simply can’t qualify for bank 
loans, and (2) a lot of b iren’t in 
terested in lending to cd the kind 
of money they need toda merchan 
dise properly. So the any’s new 
credit corporation will step into th 
breach with loans to co. oth inven 
tories and consumer pap: 


News Windfall 


Nashville weekly is pick- 
ing up circulation by publish- 
ing radio and TV logs 
dropped by dailies 


dit corpo 
nt Equity 


coming 


ylisher i 
of radi 


At least one newspap 
riding to success on the c: 
and TV. 

A month ago Frank Fa Nash 
ville (Tenn.) Record wa gal and 
business weekly with 3, aid circu 
lation. Today, by adding md TV 
logs that were dropped Nashville 
dailies, its paid circulatior limbed 
to 18,000. Farris feels I] 
25,000 before leveling off 

The Record’s surge fo! 
sion by Nashville’s tw: papers 
the Banner and the Tenn to dis 
continue free space for ind TV 
logs (BW—Jan.23'54,p14 

Nashville isn’t the on! th 
between publisher and 
There is a growing feeli: 
lishers that if movi ses. and 
churches pay for their sp should 
the broadcaster. Accord Broad 
casting & Telecasting zine, of 
the stations that now pub gs 13 
pay for this service. 

When Nashville’s s ind 
TV stations refused t or th 
space, the Record said t t would 
carry the logs as a publi It cut 
its newsstand price 15¢ t ind of 
fered one-year introduct ubscrip 
tions for $1. Local ra ind TV 
stations ballyhooed the off 

The Record has nov sled it 
staff and its size, and hanged 
from a journal for law nd real 
estate men to one of g interest 
with features and colun Farris 
even got his gossip c t from 
the front-page columns of Tennes- 
sean. 

Nashville dailies claim 
tinuing the logs had litt! 
them, that only a few 
were canceled. 
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CUTTING. New S.E.C.O. keeps parts and tools cooler. GRINDING. New S.E.C.O. improves surface finishes 
Tools last longer, require fewer grindings; produc- because its increased detergency prevents loading 
tion is increased; finishes are uniformly good. and glazing of grinding wheels, prolongs wheel life. 


Now Better Than Ever! 
Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oil 


New refining facilities improve industry’s most widely used cutting oil 
and permit it to give these added benefits 


@ HIGHER MACHINING EFFICIENCY — better finishes, longer tool life, increased production 


in cutting operations 


@ MORE EFFICIENT GRINDING—increased detergency provides better surface finishes, pre- 
vents loading and glazing of the wheel, prolongs wheel life 


@ WIDER APPLICATION—can be used for rolling, washing and rustproofing, too 
@ BETTER MIXING QUALITIES—in hot, cold or hard water 


@ A PURER, CLEANER CUTTING 0i1L—whiter, more stable emulsions; cleaner parts and 
machines; better operator acceptance 


@ EASIER HANDLING— pumps from storage tanks more readily, flows from drums faster 


TEST NEW S.E.C.O. IN YOUR OWN PLANT. For information, call your 
nearest Sun office or write SuN Or. Company, Phila. 3, Pa., Dept. BW-3. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
+; I> 
SUN OIL COMPANY UNOC 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. « SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
Made by the producers of famous Blue Sunoco Gasoline and Dynalube Motor Oils 





PEERLESS TABULATING 
CARD FILE 


FOR 
CONVENIENT 
AND 
EFFICIENT 
OPERATION 


Peerless Tabulating Card Files are con- 
structed with the some care and grade A 
workmanship which distinguish all Peerless 
6600 series units. Ten or eleven drawers, 
each housing two removable trays, oper- 
ate on heavy-duty ball-bearing slides 
which pull entirely clear of the case per- 
mitting easy and rapid removal or re- 
placement of trays. 


All units are finished in baked enamel and 
ore equipped with attractive hardware. 


For further information, 
see your regular Peerless 
Dealer, his name is in the 
classified ‘Phone book, or 
write vs direct. 


PEER e 5 S 


STEEL EQUIPMENT CO 


LIGHTWEIGHT- 
ECONOMICAL 
It's the Revolvator” Portable Upliftes Elevator 


Adaptable for shop vse or worehouse handling ond 
ideal for shipping ond receiving — the new electric 
Uplitter is the real buy tedey in materials handling. In 
two capacities, 1000 - 2000 pounds, platform sizes 24 x 
2. and 30 «x 30, lifts of 62 and 65 inches on standard 
models -- the Revelvator Uplifter can be hed powered 
by « variety of electric circuits ranging from on avute- 
mobile battery te 220 volt currents. 

Priced under all competition, the Uplifter includes all 
the safety and convenience feotures that have made 
Revelvater portable elevators a stenderd in industry. 
Get full information today on this new, easy operating 
inexpensive portable elevator. Remember, too—we build 
Revolvater Portable elevators to your perticular needs. 


Write or phone 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 Tonnele Avenue, North Bergen, N. J. + UNion 3-8120 
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Squeeze Bottles Set to Go 


Plastic containers are getting their second wind for 


the big push on the market. More capital, lower costs, and a 
new look at merchandising make them a strong contender. 


The plastic bottle business is coming 
up for air. Its first quick dive into 
the container market brought it a good 
haul. Now it’s nearly ready—if not 
quite--to take the deep plunge. 

Polyethylene containers (including 
the squeeze bottle) have come along 
fast. Sis years ago the squeeze bottle 
was hardly more than a merchandising 
question mark (BW —Oct.2’48,p46). In 
1953, Modern Packaging magazine es- 
timates, the industry turned out some 
200-million of these bottles, into which 
some 500 companies stuffed anywhere 
from 1,000 to 2,000 products. 

This year promises to set new rec- 
ords. One estimate has it that the in- 
dustry will produce 250-million squeeze 
bottles in 1954—though some in the 
trade feel this is overoptimistic. At least 
one concern, Imco Container Corp., 
of Kansas City, Mo., expects to increase 
over-all sales of its products 50% 
¢ Slowdown—On the face of it, plastic 
bottles look ready for a big cleanup. 
Yet, oddly enough, they show some 
sigas of slowing down. 

Two weeks ago, Plax Corp., Hartford, 
Conn., a pioneer and the leading com- 

any in the field, revealed that its sales 
for 1953 had come to $9,527,373. 
That’s a lot for a company that back 
in 1935 operated only a small experi 


mental plant. But it’s 
ahead of 1952’s $9,396 
ume. (Those figures d 
plastic bottles alone; Plax 


had 
es vol 
present 
nost of 


the bottle makers, does busines 


in industrial containers, 
tic sheet, film, rod, and t 
Plax spokesmen have 
planation for an increa t 
admit, was something 
jestic: Price cuts during 
flated their dollar figure 
competitors are crashing 
Perhaps more signific 
mer Plax was talking al 
for expanding its plant an 
Those plans are at a star 
¢ Troubles—What’s hol 
horses? Mainly, three th 
e Lack of capital 
¢ The high price of t 
eAn_ uncertain 
proach 
Point No. | 
for the two leading con 
solution throws light on 
the container industr 
bouncing babv. Continent 
last summer bought Elm 
Corp., of Chicago, turne 
Millsplastic Div. of Con ‘ 
after, Owens-Illinois Gla 
green light from the fed 


has bee n t 
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This is the house that power built 


Last year, you and your neighbor and all the rest of us who live in 
the U. S. and hold jobs earned forty percent of the world’s income, 
The average for every man, woman and child was $1,525. 

In Russia? $181, 


Know the one big factor behind these astonishing figures? 
Power. 


Fluid power in all its forms — steam, electricity, water, compressed air, 
mechanical power. To turn the wheels that produce the goods .. . 

in factories, mills and refineries , .. making nylons and nutcrackers, frozen 
foods and fire trucks, Power is at the source of everything we wear, eat or use, 


But there is something mighty important behind power! 


The small group of specialists who design and build the equipment 
that puts power to work. Constantly, they sharpen their tools. 

Since 1928 they've tripled and quadrupled steam boiler pressures. 
Now they’re talking of 4500 pounds of pressure, 1150 degrees of heat, 


Take another look at that figure above. The U.S. earns forty percent 
of the world’s income. Twenty years ago it was 26 percent. 


Most of the difference comes from better power plant equipment, 


Is the power equipment in your plant 
better than it was five years ago? , 
Or last year? It should be... r One er: Amerten’s 


or you're losing dollars every day. ae — media 
and a member 


of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 


McGRAW-HILL . . . ABP 





HEAT TREATING 


FURNACES 


For hardening, annealing, drawin 
normalizing, homogenizing, an 
aging. Also heating metals for 
rolling, forging, piercing, forming, 
extruding, and brazing. 


Send for catalog 200-A-60 


pe 


FURNAC 


CORPORATIO 
4555 Gunmanwrown Ave., Pura, 44, Pa, 


S any or Ha 





Company, Inc. 





FOR GRINDING 


Hardinge Tricone, Conical and Red 
Mills for wet and dry granular or 
fine grinding or pulverization. 


FOR THICKENING 


Hardinge Thickeners for classifyin 
me 7 or collecting finely divided 
solids suspended in liquids, 


FOR CLASSIFYING 


Hardinge Counter-Current Classifiers 
for classifying by size or specific 
gravity-ores, minerals, salts, and the 
like suspended in liquids, 


Send for catalog 100-A-60 


HARDINGE 


PAWY INCORPORATE TE 


YORE. PENNSYLVANIA MO Arch Si 


Mew Yor Tecate + Cheese = Mibtiee Meee 


Maw Othce and Werks 
Sen Late Coy Bee Premewes 





buy a 49% interest in Plax (BW—Sep. 
26°53,p159). Embhart Mfg. Co. still 
owns 51%. 

¢ Price—Point No. 2—price—is still a 
formidable roadblock. Size for size, 
price of plastic bottles is three to four 
times that of glass containers. 

One company puts the matter this 
way: Makers of expensive cosmetics 
(toilet goods today take from 60% to 
70% ot the polyethylene squeeze bottle 
output) can afford the extra cost. But 
the company that does a big business 
in 25¢ and 35¢ bottles at the five and 
dime store can’t take it. 

Part of the high cost comes from pro- 
duction difficulties. But part of it is the 
simple result of inadequate raw ma- 
terials supply. The big suppliers have 
already made some progress on this 
front. Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
which with E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. pioneered the polyethylene field 
in this country, knocked its price from 
47¢ to 41¢ a lb. during 1954, as it got 
new plants into operation. More cuts 
are likely as more polyethylene gets to 
the market. Big names—Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corp., Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Dow Chemical Co., among others 
are coming into the field. 
¢ Merchandising—Some companies, in- 
deed, feel that by 1955 there is more 
likely to be a glut of polyethylene than 
a drought. If and a that state of 
affairs comes to be, the industry’s major 
problem will no longer be one of price 
or production efficiency. It'll be one of 
merchandising. 

Many in the industry feel that plas- 
tic bottle makers, so far, have been 
weak on merchandising. This weakness 
is likely to show up in almost any new 
industry—for the industry’s first efforts 
are almost bound to be directed toward 
figuring out production problems. This 
is especially true if the companies han- 
dling the product are small, as most of 
the plastic bottle makers are 
+ The Big Time—Big companies like 
Continental Can and Owens-Illinois, 
now entering the field, should speed 
up the shift to big-time merchandising. 

Millsplastic iales no bones of the 
fact that Con Can’s appearance should 
help the smaller company’s operations 
greatly. At Plax, too, the wheels seem 
to be turning faster now that Owens- 
Illinois is on the scene. Last year Plax 
added half a dozen distributors to its 
string—for a total of 17 distributors, 
plus branches. 

Actually, Owens-Illinois has a firm 
policy against dabbling in Plax’s day-to- 
day operations. The big glass companies 
are still smarting from the antitrust 
suits of the mid-1940s (BW —Jan.25'45, 
pa). Owens-Illinois has no wish to 
ring fresh troubles down on its head. 
¢ Qualities—As some experts see it, the 
plastic bottle industry’s weakness in 
merchandising stems from more than 


just the newness of th 
the smallness of the 
merchandising concept 
wrong, say the experts. 

“If manufacturers ar 
their products solely as 
glass,” warns Victor Leb: 
consultant, “they'll b 
The big future lies in mal 
of plastic’s peculiar qualit 
products into packages.” 

Some companies ar¢ 
vice to heart. Plax belli 
makers have an ace in tl 
variety of dispensers that 
allow. Spray dispensers a 
known to consumers. Th 
dispenser lets laborator 
dle such products as hy 
safely. Squibb, for on¢ 
bottle for its liquid sa 
Bakers, too, like th 
bottle for flavorings 

Plax and Mills ar 
research on product 
They're working on nev 
up the closure process aft 
is filled, better inking 
labeling, new material 
packaging of new pro 
design for eye appeal is a 
of study. From the merch 
of view, the plastics hay 
in that they can be form 
varicty of picturesque sha; 
e Virtues—The bottle 
for “substantial” gain: 
the sky’s the limit when | 
term prospects. Even now 
product has passed the n 

Prime advantage is th 
tic bottles are almost unb 
safety factor makes th 
Mills points out, for med 
room shelves, baby prod 
like. The plastic bottk 
less protection in shippir 

Lightness is another 
This is important in 
ping. Freight costs on 
(jars used for shipping 
as acids) run 55% les 
carboys for empties, 20 
units, savs Modern Pack 
® Questions—How much 
there is in food packagin 
of a question. Polyethy| 
fresh produce 
“breathe.” Plax peopl 

uestion of shelf life 

the permeability of the 
limit its 
food line. 

Mills, on the other ha 
food field will be a big « 
ethylene prices come dow 
the case of the tomato 
dispenser for catsup (pictu 
It costs too much for a f 
to use as a package, but 
buy it happily as a con 
salt shaker. 
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WHEN YOU USE CEMENT 





Allis-Chalmers machinery works for you 


Cement for your plant, your home, for streets and highways is 
born in the fiery heat of Allis-Chalmers kilns like these. Largest 
rotating machines built, kilns may be 500 feet long, 12 feet in 
diameter. They burn powdered stone to clinkers. Then the clinkears 
are ground to face-powder fineness—and there's your portland 
cement! Kilns, coolers, crushers, grinding mills, screens—everything 
for a complete cement mill can be supplied by Allis-Chalmers. 


e rate 
Be, 
~ 


Power is another part of the cement story. Here's a 1000-hp 
Allis-Chalmers synchronous motor, driving a grinding mill in a large 
portland cement plant. In the same pliant are Allis-Chalmers steam 
turbine generators, switchgear, transformers, control and many 
additional motors supplying the power to produce cemen‘. For 
every major industry, this one company supplies machinery to pro- 
vide two basic requirements: raw materials—and electric power 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


General Machinery Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





New All-America Sports 
Calendar ... by Christy Walsh 


Here's an advertising medium that reaches 
the men you sell or want to sell... and ties 
your sales message to their favorite topic of 
conversation — sports, 

A practical size calendar of universal appeal 
for home or office... final authority for arm- 
chair experts. It's a sports encyclopedia — 
facts, figures, photos. Highlights: 


© All-America football choices since 1924 
© Famous sports legends 

© World Series history 

© Headline sports results, day by day 


Your Shaw-Barton representative will show 
you this alf new All-America Calendar and 
explain exclusive territory franchise. Call him 
in or write home office, 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specialty Udeertising 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Crawford Marvel-Lift Doors SAVE THEIR COST many 
times over. 


1, NO UNPRODUCTIVE LABOR tending door. Push 
button control from one or several points ates 
doors at a fraction of man-power cost; quickly pays 
entire door cost. 

. NO WAITING. Fast operation speeds traffic in and out. 

. LOW MAINTENANCE. Hand operation is very hard on 
doors. Automatic control gives cushioned action, little 
wear, 

. LOW HEAT LOSS. Fast operation, with NO pumping 
action as in old swing doors, saves heat, keeps workers 
haopier. 

Crawford Marvel-Lift Doors, wood or steel, with famous 

Crawford Marvel-Lift Mechanism, fit all openings up to 

30 x 18 feet. Push-button or radio remote control. Backed 

by the only nation-wide door service organization. 

Call local Crawford Door Sales Co. listed in classified 

phone book under “Doors”. Or, write direct for literature, 


Crawford MARVELLIT coors 


i270) 46me 01010) mm MPAN 
i Det 





From Cigarettes to Beards 


Ronson will market electric shaver to offset sagging 
lighter sales . . . Ad agencies have another record year... 
CinemaScope attracts advertisers. 


Ronson Art Metal Works, Inc., 
maker of Ronson lighters, is making 
a big jump. Around Apr. 1, it will start 
marketing a Ronson electric shaver. 

To get the shaver, Ronson signed a 
20-year $15-million licensing agree- 
ment with Max Braun Co., German 
electrical manufacturer. For the time 
being, Braun will. supply the shaver 
complete; later on it will ship some 
parts for assembly here. Eventually 
Ronson will make the whole thing ex- 
cept one ca of the razor head, which 
Braun wil 

Ronson iat mg al on the lookout for 
a second product for several years. Its 
cigarette lighter has had rough going 
lately. Sales in 1952 were down nearly 
$12-million—from $34.6-million to 
$22.9-million. The result was a $2.7- 
million loss. For the first six months 
of last year, too, the company had a 
$500,000 loss, though it will show a 
profit for the whole year, it reports. 
¢ Bugs—Several things have plagued 
the lighter manufacturer. Ronson’s ex- 
clusive patent expired in 1952, and new 
competitors rushed in. Ronson also, 
like manufacturers in other fields, over- 
estimated the post-Korea demand. It 
went all out on production right after 
the Korea outbreak, wound up with a 
glut of lighters on dealers’ shelves. And 
the 15% excise tax, on top of a high- 
ee product, turned customers to 

ess expensive brands. 

Primary reason for going overseas for 
its electric shaver is that Ronson can 
move fast on the new, highly competi- 
tive field. It won’t have to wait for the 
tooling job it would face if it started to 
make the shaver from scratch. Besides, 
says Ronson, only this way could it get 
a product that is different enough from 
the electric razors put out by _ piace 
ton Rand, Inc., Schick, Inc., and Sun- 
beam Corp. 
¢ Rosy Market—It’s easy to see why 
Ronson likes the looks of the shaver 
market. Last year’s sales of electric 
shavers totaled 3.5-million units—a 27% 
increase over 1952 in units and a 
37% increase in dollars. Some of that 
dollar increase came from an average 
price rise from $24.95 to around $2 
The Ronson shaver will retail for 
$28.50. 

The shaver presents some sales prob- 
lems, however. Some 55% of the 
shavers are bought as gifts; Christmas 
accounts for about 30% of all sales. 
Manufacturers are trying to spread out 
the season by stepping up magazine and 


I'V promotion, and offering free home 


demonstrations. 


Media Happy 


Advertising agencies 
record year in 1953. Advertising Age's 
10th annual tabulation, ised this 
week, shows that the top 57 agencies 
had billings of better than $10-million 
individually. The year b there 
were 52. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. led the 
pack again, with $163-milli n. The only 
big change in the top 10 was that Leo 
Burnett Co., of Chicago, shot onto 
the list for the first time, with a 
fat 23.4% increase. Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample was squeezed out. Among the 
other leaders, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn chalked up the greatest gain 
~a respectable 16.5%. 

Advertising Age lays th« in bill- 
ings to several factors: rising media 
rates; the growth and cost of I'V; the 
hot competitive battle in the auto- 
motive and appliance ficlds; and a 
steady stream of new products from 
established advertisers. 


Wide-Screen Selling 


New as it is, CinemaScope has al- 
ready become a promising advertising 
medium. 

Ford Motor Co, is the f 
When the auto maker int: 
1954 line of trucks and it had 
Wilding Picture Productions make two 
films (BW—Dec.26’53,p10 It ex- 
hibited these in movie h round 


inother 


t big user. 
duced its 
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the country to salesmen and dealers. 
Ford liked the results. The big 

screen made it possible, for example, to 
show Fords whizzing realistically around 
a curve in a test track. Furthermore, 
says Wilding, the CinemaScope films 
cost only about 15% more than ordi- 
nary industrial films. So now Ford is 
expanding its CinemaScope program: 

¢ It is making 16-mm. prints of 
these films. Now that there are 16-mm. 
projectors and screens that can handle 
CinemaScope, Ford figures that its deal- 
ers will be able to show the sales films 
in almost any hall or large room. 

elt is making one-minute clips 
from the original films to use as adver- 
tising trailers in movie houses equipped 
with CinemaScope. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Canned soft drinks are the latest prod- 
uct to come out of automatic vending 
machines. Cantrell & Cochrane’s new 
machine handles its C&C Super line 
of carbonated soft drinks—Super Coola, 
orange soda, root beer, and grape soda 
(BW —Jan.30’54,p47). It’s the first time, 
says C&C, that canned soft drinks have 
been offered this way. 


Spectacular is the word for Pioneer Rub- 
ber Co.’s sales contest. This week the 
Douglas Leigh spectacular sign on New 
York's Broadway flashed the name and 
picture of contest winner David A. 
Levy, notions salesman for Poirier & 
Lindeman Co., New York distributor. 
Levy got the prize (plus a week’s trip 
to New York) for selling the most 
Pioneer Rubber gloves in a two weeks’ 
period. In all, he sells some $100,000 
of notions a year. 


California wine will take to TV for the 
first time this year to sell itself to a 
nationwide audience. The state’s Wine 
Advisory Board, through J. Walter 
Thompson, will spend $500,000 in na- 
tional and local media—mainly news- 
papers—to step up consumption. ‘TV 
coverage includes Dave Garroway’s 
NBC television show, Today. 


Marshall Field talks in its annual re- 
port about new expansion plans for 
branches. These would ke financed by 
$3f-million realized from the sale of 
Fieldcrest Mills (BW—Sep.26'53,p34). 
The report shows Marshall Field made 
more money in 1953 than in 1952 on 
a smaller dollar volume. Net sales were 
$217.9-million in 1953 as against 
$225.5-million in 1952. Net income, 
however, was $6-million in 1953 and 


$5.6-million in 1952. 
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You will Dump 
High Costs, too... 


when you install the Dempster-Dumpster 
System of bulk materials handling. 


Manufacturers over the nation have learned to eliminate the 
costly and inefficient method of handling bulk materials with 
conventional dump trucks, drivers and loading crews. 
equip one truck with a hydraulically operated 
Dumpster. Then, inside or outside buildings at convenient 
accumulation points, you simply place detachable 
Dumpster Containers, in capacities up to 4 times that of con 
ventional dump truck bodies, with each designed to suit th 
materials to be handled—be they solids, liquids or dust hot 
or cold . . . bulky, light or heavy. Containers shown at lefe, all 
handled by one Dempster-Dumpster, are only a few 
available or that can be built to meet your needs. The Dempster 
Dumpster, operated by only one man, the driver, serves scores of 
containers—one after another, as shown below. 


You can 
De mpster 


Dempster 


of the many 


You eliminate trucks standing idle. You eliminate re-handling 
of materials. You eliminate loading crews. You increase efficiency, 
sanitation and good plantkeeping with this Dempster-Dumpster 
System—the lowest cost method of bulk materials handling ever 
devised! Write to us for complete information. Manufactured 
exclusively by Dempster Brothers, Inc. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 434 Dempster Bidg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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Boeing started military development of o |e! powered 
cargo-passenger plane with the €-97 military cargo 
version of the Stratocruiser (picture, left). 

First try was to give it more power. Design 367+7,in 
March, 1948, put 4,000-hp. reciprocating engines ina 
C-97 frame in place of standard 3,500-hp. |t wasn't 
good enough. So in June, 1948, design 367-1 Btried 
Allison T-40 turboprops, and 367-1 Stried Allison J-35 
jets. Turboprops didn't add enough power; s'udies indi- 
cated the need of a completely new wing design to get 


“the most out of jets. 


For a year, engineers tried variations of the C-97 
body with various engine combinations. The first that 
looked promising wus design 367-60in December, 





In 1946 Boeing began studies for a small, jet-pow- 


series (drawing, left) in May, 1947, was for a 27- 
passenger p powered by two Rolls-Royce Nene 


"engines. Work on Boeing's B-47 bomber was then far 


enough along to use of some of its aerodynamic work; 
so, from the , the 473 series had swept wings. 

First large plane, in July, 1948, wos the 473-13 
designed for 36 passengers, powered. by four Westing- 
house J-24s, The engines proved too smal! and light; 
more power was needed. The 473-23, i April, 1949, 





ered commercial transport. First design of the new 473 








” 


1949, di 





d around P&W J-57s. 
Then came some false starts. The 473-298,of June, 
for eight J-57s, was to use 8-52 wings, 


~ Co: eer 


pote as e. ae 


Offering the Airlines Their First } | 


The 128-ft. monster pictured at the 
far right above—America’s first jet trans 
port—may look land-bound at the mo- 
ment. But it’s Boeing Airplane Co.'s 
long shot entry to speed past the pres 
ent flock of piston-driven airliners, by 
pass the whole breed of turboprops, and 
put the U.S, airlines smack into sub- 
sonic jet transports 

Bocing sees the jet age moving in 
fast in both commercial and military 
transport—that’s why it has planned its 
plane for both by merging its military 
and commercial designs into one proto- 
type. 

This week Boeing lifted the first veil 
from the prototype, now neanng com- 
pletion at its Renton (Wash.) plant. A 
number of details are still under wraps, 
awaiting later stages of the unveiling. 
Some time in June the jet transport 
prototype is scheduled to roll out of 
the factory door for a couple of months 
of ground testing. The first flight 


should come in late summer. 


112 


Then it will be up to the customers. 
So far American airline operators 
haven't been clamoring for jets (BW 
Apr.18'53,p77). Most of them are con 
tent to go along with the piston-engine 
planes, and just now it’s the turbocom 
pound DC-7’s and Super-Constella 
tions that get the spotlight 
¢ Backing It Up—There are heavy odds, 
but Boeing is backing its entry with 
cold cash—$15-million so far on the 
»rototype, with plenty more to follow. 
ft thinks it has the ultimate in sub 
sonic flight—something that will put it 
way out in front if it can crack the mar 
ket open. It’s counting on some cager 
beaver in the airline business to put the 
planes on the run; then it thinks others 
will have to jump in fast. 

It’s hedging its gamble on commer- 
cial jets, though, by designing its plane 
for both commercial and military use; 
it’s counting on a big military market 
no matter what happens. 

For the military, Bocing hopes its jet 


prototype—known now a 
succeed its own C-97 Stra 
a multipurpose transport 
for the Air Force. In com 
it looks to the 707 to rep 
CTUISCT. 

Once orders came in, t! 


a 30- to 36-month wait f 


duction model to come 
then a wait for Civil Ac 
ministration certihcation 
this point is a bit vague 

it thinks vou might be rid 
jet transport between N 
San Francisco or Paris; to¢ 
are uncertain. But if Box 
is right, after some fou 
you'll see a lot of them 

¢ Long Shot—It’s a long 
ing is bucking more than j 
call the “complacency” of 
line operators on the jet 
tion. The grounding of 
Comcets because of safety t 
made for any jet fever 
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1950; it had a brand new wing with an 18° sweepback, 
on a C-97 body, used four T-34 turboprops. But the 
sweepback wasn't enough to get the landing gear into 
the wing, and the T-34 wasn't powerful enough. 

In January, 1951, engineers tried a similar plane, 
powered by 4 P&W J-57 jets, with wings swept back 
20°, 25° and more. Scale models were built, and given 
exhaustive wind-tunnel tests; a 35° sweepback was 
finally chosen. This was the 367-64.Military develop- 
ment by this time was paralleling commercial develop- 
ment pretty closely; the next major step, design 

367-80,is the one now being built as the Boeing 
707,this county's first commercial jet a 





ae |i he 
‘(ee ye 


iy. ay 
Le ae h8* 


weigh 350,000 Ib, This attempt to modify the B-52 . 
didn't work — there was not enough extra payload to 
justify the extra weight. The 473-41,0f December, 
1949, tried three J-57s, with the odd one mounted on 
the tail. The engineers couldn't develop a good con- 
figuration embodying the third engine. A couple of 
other models tried, and discarded, turboprops. 

Work on the 473-60Qwas already under way; this 
went back to four J-57s, standardized on a 35° swept 
wing. Different sizes and configurations were studied; 
several scale models had wind-tunnel tests, At this 
point, work on the 473and 367series was consoli- 
dated; the final result is the jet transport whose proto- 
type is now being built & 








U.S.-Built Jet 





heed are still pushing alon; 
construction, and at k 
manufacturer is reported | 
transport, but Boeing cam: 


a few Comet 1-A’s are still flying and all 
the Comet 1's, the model used by the 
big British and French lines, are 
grounded. American overseas lines 
don’t worry about Comets just now 
The cost factor is a big hurdle, 
Boeing is very cagey about prices and 
costs. ‘The nearest it will come to a 
figure is a suggestion that its new 707 
is in the “$4-million class,” but that 
prices would of course depend on the 
size of orders. (Because of its higher 
speed, it is expected to do the work of 
three big piston-engine transports.) The 
turbo-compound Douglas DC-7 and 
Lockheed Super-Constellation cach cost 
about $1j-million. Beside high initial 
cost, there are high maintenance and 
operating costs of jets, as compared to 
piston-engine planes. 
e Late Starter—Nevertheless Bocing 
actually a latecomer in the jet transport 
race—is jumping out ahead to enter its 
707 as America’s first jet transport. It’s 
a big risk, profitwise. There are no 


too. 
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orders yet, and sometimes at Boeing 
you sense the feeling: We might iose 
our shirt. But Boeing is convinced that, 
engineeringwise, it has the stuff to bet 
on; and it is not jumping in without 
a careful market analysis. 

Preliminary engineering studies, it’s 
true, have been quietly under way at 
Bocing almost since the war. But it 
was only three years ago that the mock- 
up started, and it was not until Apr. 
22, 1952, that the Boeing directors 
approved the $15-million project for 
building the prototype as a merger of 
the commercial and military lines of de- 
velopment (chart). First public men- 
tion of the jet transport was made in 
August, 1952. 

Long before that, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. officials got as far as talking about 
what color upholstery their projected 
jct transport would have, and Douglas 
Aircraft Co. had given its jet baby a 
name, the DC-8. 

*« What It’s Got—Douglas and Lock- 


hind to get to the tape first 


It got there with a fou 
is 128 ft. long, with win 
130 ft. from tip to tip 
fully loaded, it will weigh 


—that compares with 185,000 | 
iB 


B-47, and 350,000 Ib. for 


707 will have a cruising 
| 


550-mph. class, nearly doub! 


mph. to 320 mph. of a DC 
Another feature: The 
mounted in jet pods unde 
instead of being wing-mo 
the Comet’s engines 
Boeing's word-pictur 
baby goes on to describe it 
in fond parental terms: It 
cient for flights of 1,200 | 
very good down to 400 


for nonstop nationw ide oper 
will fly at 35,000 ft. to 40,001 


will climb to 40,000 ft., Be 


in the time it takes a D¢ 
20,000 ft. 


¢ Building a Jet—But if B 


| 
rr 


nt 


et 


C1 





the jet age knocking at the door and because it sees little of 1 ilue in it, 
wanted to get the jump on its competi- plus a lot of problems. It sees the 
tors, why not just soup up an carlier turboprop as actually a compli- 
plane? Why not put a jct engine in a_ cated beast.than a jet engine—because 
C-97 and take off? you have to start with a jct engine any- 

For one thing, the piston plane is way and then add a lot ther stuff 
out because it is not designed for the for coupling and driving propeller. 
high speeds of a ject engine. To put a Boeing doesn’t sce anything in the 
jet engine in an airframe built for a turboprop business in the U.S. for it 
piston engine would be like putting a to work with that is com le to the 
Cadillac motor in a kiddic car J-57 jet engine. 

But how about the B-47? That's a For lowest cost per tor e, Boeing 
fast jet bomber about the size of the admits, the turboprop ap, to have a 


To shush a plant 


Industrial noise causes a re- 


prototype jet transport. Couldn't you 
modify that? The answer is that the 
B-47 is too specialized. It’s a hot rod 


slight advantage at low 
out if you start match 


high speed. 


but it’s 
ict for 


flat no to 


among aircraft. It’s fast in the air, but But Boeing isn’t sayir 
also has a fast landing speed and re- turboprops. As a trial, it nstalling 
quires long runways. Its specialized them in a C-97 to se this will 
purpose is to carry a small nuclear wea- help to jazz up that plat 
pon at high speeds at a certain range, _¢ Stretch—Bocing ha: designed 
and to return. “stretch” into its new jet t yort—that 
¢ Engine Comes First—So in building _ is, potential that can be n on as 
the 707 jet transport, Bocing has de- new engines become ava or new 
signed a plane that is new in every re- transport needs arise. It igned so 
spect. There is no carry-over of wings, that it can take full advantage of any 
fuselage, or any other essential part more powerful jet engines that might 
from any carlier plane. be developed—and that goes for turbo- 
That's partly because in the aircraft props, too. 
industry you design a plane around the = « Optimism—That “‘stret n the de- 
engine; you don’t design a plane first sign is one reason Boeing salespeopl 
und then make an engine to fit. they are all engineers a ll as sales 
It was the development of the Pratt men—are oozing optimism, despite the 
& Whitney J-57 jet engine, with 10,000 heavy odds. They say: “We think this 
lb. or better thrust, that let Boeing en- airplane is a helluva good ind has 
gineers feel at last they had the engine _ to have a future.” 
for what they wanted in airplane size, ¢ What You Need—But to build a jet 
speed, and range requirements, Not transport on your own, without advance 
only was it the most powerful engine orders, you have to have t of things 
then in operation (now there is also the — in addition to the courage to make the 
Curtiss-Wright J-67 with 14,000 Ib. decision. If things don’t 1 out, the 
thrust), but it had ahead of it a large loss might be so heavy to break a 
and continuing development and pro- company. 
duction program that assured still higher To build your jet t rt under 
future power. those conditions, vou | to have 
For Boeing, that last is a major something more even th engine 


ported $4,000,000-a-day loss 
in worker efficiency. And it 
has been the underlying 
cause of some pretty serious 
labor disputes. To shush a 
plant... 


» +. economically 


Fenestra* developed Acous- 
tical-Structural HoloribSteel 
Deck to give you a com- 
bination sound -swallowing 
ceiling and an _ insulated 
surface for finished roofing 
in one unit. Installed cost: 
as little as 75¢ per sq. ft.! 
You can see how these 
structural units cut your 
building costs. 

And remember: applying 
plant acoustical treatment 
later can be mighty expen- 
sive... or impossible! 


-+-blot out noise 


A few of the companies with 
Acoustical Holorib Roofs: 
; re Yteel C pa ; ; 

Standard Pressed Steel Com- point. The company says you can’t you're willing to gambk ind the 


pany, Jenkintown, Pa., Sim- 
mons Saw & Fiie Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass., General 
Motors Technica! Center, 
Warren, Mich. For details, 
write Detroit Steel Products 
Co., Dept. BW-3,3425 Griffin 
St., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


Plrademark 


design and build a successful plane for design for a product that think will 
an engine that does not have a big de- fly and sell. 
velopment and production program In addition, vou have | 
ahead of it. ¢ Money for financi: 
The J-57’s are being used now not ¢ Markets to sell in 
only in the big Boeing B-52 ject bomb- © Money—The mone hard in 
ers, but also in fighters like the F-100 Boeing’s case. That’ ison. it 
and F-102. As a power plant, therefore, wasn’t until the spring of 1952 that 
this engine is both tested and still de- Boeing decided to go al ith it 
veloping; it has production back of it prototvpe.. Most aircraft facturet 
and further substantial production still were financially in a fix the wat 
Cn¢CsST]a HOLORIB ahead of it. So Bocing figures the J-57 William Allen, Bocing’s p lent, was 
has “stretch” in it to develop more one of a group talking up federal sub 
ACOUSTICAL ROOF DECK power. The J-57 is one reason why  sidies so the U.S. wouldn't drop b 
Bocing is putting its money on a jet hind. 
and not on a turboprop What changed Boei financial 
¢ Turboprops—What about turbo- situation was one key fact: It began t 
props? Won't they be the next step— make money from the ‘ ind the 
the intermediate stage between piston- B-47. It had lost $144-n 1 on the 
power and jet-power for commercial 56 Stratocruisers it built t on mor 
transport? than 500 C-97’s it made back the $144 
As far as Bocing is concerned, the million—and a lot more. The 1952 an 
answer is no—with a couple of hedges nual report showed that it paid 
just in Case. $9.l-million in excess profits taxes 
Bocing is bypassing the turboprop The directors, in voting to go ahead 
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That trainload of cumbersome coal preparation and ash 
handling machinery represents a heavy, endless load of 
costs for many coal-burning power plants. The constant 
attention and maintenance required by coal pulverizers, 
with their motors and controls; burners and piping; 
cumbersome hot-air ducts, fly-ash precipitators and ash 
collection and disposal systems . . . all add up to expense 
that can now be eliminated. 


Burning coal that is merely crushed, the B&W Cyclone 
Furnace makes possible substantial savings in mainte- 
nance through elimination of much of the coal prepara- 
tion equipment. And the Cyclone burns coal in such a 
way as to keep the resulting ash out of the boiler and 
stack . . . converting it into easy-to-handle, easy-to- 
dispose-of slag . . . thus simplifying or eliminating a 
considerable share of the ash precipitating, collecting, 
handling and disposal system. 


The Cyclone Furnace offers many other advantages .. . 
higher combustion efficiency, easier conversion to gas 
and oil, savings in first cost, increased safety, and sim- 
plified arrangement for remote-control operation. 


A high percentage of all bituminous coals in the United 


fone Furnace 


CUTS POWER PLANT MAINTENANCE 
—BY KEEPING OUT MACHINERY THAT CAUSES I(T 


if 


States can be burned efficiently in the Cyclone Furnace 
It can handle a wide variety of coal from mines in all 
parts of the country. Regardless of where a coal-burn- 
ing plant may be located, it will have an excellent com- 
petitive market in which to purchase coal suitable for 
firing in the Cyclone Furnace. 


Substantial dollars-and-cents benefits are being enjoyed 
by owners of the many boilers fired with Cyclone 
Furnaces which are now in operation—under a great 
variety of conditions—in different parts of the country. 
Based on this intensive, long-range experience, we will 
be pleased to discuss with you the many advantages the 
Cyclone Furnace offers. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company, Boiler Division, 
161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
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LOW-COST FUEL... 


- plenty of room to grow and deveiop. 
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clean, efficient natural gas from famed N. E. Texas oil 


and gos fields—at extremely cheap rates; also water, 
sewerage and electric power are available. 


MANPOWER... 
HOUSING FACILITIES... 
divisions planned. 

CONVENIENCE . 
highways. 

FAST FREIGHT... 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on these choice plant 
Dallas County, write or wire 


sites in fast-growing North 
H. H. SPRAGINSG, Industrial Commissioner 
St. Levis Southwestern Railway Lines 
(Cotton Belt Route) 
408 Pine St. 
St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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NEW CONCEPT IN WHEEL CONVEYING 


Design and Mechanical Patents Pending 


RAILWAY 


a plentiful supply of labor from Dallas and Fort Worth. 
sufficient rental units available, several new sub- 


. minutes away from Dalios and Fort Worth on modern 


on Cotton Belt's high-speed Bive Streak trains. 


LINES 


WHAT'S so different? Three 
10 ft. lengths of A-F Live 
Rail were cut to length and 
easily adapted to this spe- 
cial installation to serve as 
“anti-friction tables” 

A-F Live Rails — straight or 
curved are availabi» in sec- 
tions or “singles” 5 ft. and 
10 ft. lengths; a complete 
line of stands and acces- 
sories for portable use or 
permanent installation; may 
be spaced to any width or 
wheel pattern. Think of the 
savings! Write for FREE 
Catalog today 


Pre-Engineered Division ALVEY-FERGUSON eee OF CINCINNATI 


First in Conveyor Pioneering—Since 1901 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio —_. Offices or Representatives in Principal Cities. 


3 Disney Street 
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on the prototype, condit 
on one thing: an agreen 
by the Internal Reven 
costs would be charg: 
rent income and would 
amortized. The 
¢ Markets—Boeing ha 
of time on market stu 
come up with these 
various markets. 
Commercial. This m 
ways more glamorous, | 
the biggest. Boeing’s 
there are about 1,000 fo 
in the world (outside R 
scheduled commercial 
of these are in the | 
seat-mile growth, 
ment; it doesn’t expect 
but looks to the possil 
orders. It figures that f 
point airlines in time 
to jets; it says one of 
will do the work of t 
passengers or ton-milk 
operating cost only abot 
a DC4 
Foreign. 


ind 


small airlines with on 
but there’s the problen 
of financing. Anything { 
market will be just graa 

Military. The milita 
important in the Boei 
adds up like this. Alr 
has jet bombers, along v 
jet fuel, jet crews, jet 
servicing. Boeing figur 
and a jet transport will 
compatible operation 
initial cost is higher, B« 
investment would be 
can get by with fewer 
¢ Pricing—Of course 
make a market, but the 
pricing, What if 
only in smal] quantities 
bles on bigger orders 
price? 

So far, Boeing peopl 
even figure on the pric 
how big the order is. If 
were ordered, the pri 
be so high no one coul 
But a good military o1 
down commercial pric 
way around 

One way to price 1 
curve. You set a pri 
at an output of, sav, 20 
goes down as output gi 
pass on the lower pri 
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WHY USE AN UNBRAKO SOCKET HEAD CAP SCREW? Economy for one reason. Three UNsRAKkos 
often do the job of five ordinary screws—-save on the holes you have to drill and tap as well as the fasteners you 
have to buy. Thus they give your engineers greater freedom of design. Their uniform tolerances enable your pro 


duction men to make better products. UNBRAKOs also give your purchasing men a break—are available from 


your favorite industrial distributor in a fraction of the time and at a fraction of the cost of special screw 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION Sp. JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Need for New Schools—No 


Ihe need for new schoolrooms is 
easily measured and hard to argue with. 
At any time, you know almost exactly 
how many pupils will be added to the 
nation’s school enrollment cach year 
for years ahead (chart, above). Census 
figures show that. And you know you'll 
have to provide space in school for 
them. Yet school districts ave finding 
it hard to keep construction outlays 
(chart) up to the required pace 

I'he nation as a whole is falling fur 
ther behind every vear. Need for 
schools and colleges is figured at $6.75- 
billion a vear for the next 10 vears 


(BW—Feb.6’54,p33); actual spending 
on construction hovers around $2.5- 
billion annually. 

For some areas, the gap between need 
and performance is yawning far wider 
than average. Those are the regions 
where population—and pupil load—has 
spurted dramatically because of move 
ments to the suburbs, to new industrial 
regions, to atom plants and other fed 
eral projects 

Ihe result is a backlog of school con- 
struction that’s huge in total and even 
more Gargantuan as a problem for 
many localities. 
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... Already it would 
take $10-billion 
just to catch up 
with the need. 


And another 
$11-billion will be 
needed in the 
next six years. 


in Sight 


construction, just to catch up with 
present needs. 

Taking current birth figures, the 
Office of Education reported that 
enough children will come of school 
age in the next six years to require an- 
other 220,000 classrooms. Meanwhile, 
in the same period, about 150,000 class- 
rooms will be up for retirement—out- 
moded and unrepairable. This adds 
370,000 classrooms—$11-billion worth 
—to the unfilled need of last fall. 

Thus, the nation could spend $21. 
billion on school construction in the 
next six years. And this wouldn't in- 
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clude parochial and private schools or 
colleges. 

¢ Unpredictable—Beyond 1959-60, the 
school men were told, forecasts are less 
precise, since pupils who will be coming 
of school age then haven’t been bom 
yet. Whether or not they will be born 
depends largely on economic factors. 
Parents of these potential pupils were 
themselves born in lean times, the 
1930s, and they are outnumbered by 
other age groups. 

However, even this “hollow genera- 
tion” (BW—Feb. 13'54,p192) has been 
confounding the statisticians with its 
fertility. Its rate of family formation is 
low, but it is having—like earlier gen- 
crations—a greater number of second, 
third, and fourth children than families 
were having before the war. 
¢ Dislocations — Another thing that 
makes nationwide planning meaning- 
less is the way the population is dis- 
tributed. People are on the move, and 
the pattern of where they live is far 
from uniform. 

Many cities are decentralizing. That 
leaves half-empty schools in mature 
neighborhoods while new suburbs are 
desperate for classroom space. It 
throws a burden of new school cost on 
communities of small homes that pro- 
duce lots of school children but rela- 
tively little tax revenue. 

One big real estate development or 
garden apartment project can make 
wastepaper of a school district’s best- 
laid plans, superintendents said, since 
such a project often contains a school- 
ful of children all by itself. Scanning 
birth rates, they said, is no help in 
foreseeing such developments. 

hen, too, there are surges of popu- 
lation in the vicinity of military bases, 
big new defense plants, and atomic 
energy projects. The government rec- 
ognizes that local districts are unable to 
build schools for these sudden influxes 
of pupils, and it grants federal funds 
for this purpose. 
¢ Convertible—Where the population 
increase may be temporary, school dis- 
tricts reported that they are putting up 
movable or convertible buildings. 

lor example, the shipbuilding city of 
Quincy, Mass., with a fluctuating em- 
ployment of ship workers, tells of ex- 
periments with schools that are 90% 
demountable, for moving to spots 
where they are needed. And a city in 
New Jersey has just finished an elemen- 
tary school that’s slated to convert into 
a medical clinic when the demand for 
classrooms eases up. 

To match the mobility of the popu- 
lation, school districts are stressing 
plans for small “neighborhood” schools, 
to be built in a hurry when and where 
the housing development arises. ‘They 
are acquiring strategic land now, while 
it is still relatively cheap. Waiting too 
long to buy land often means a district 
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All the way 


AIR Parcel Post ¢ 


SAVES TIME! Goes coast to 
coast overnight. The fast, 
economical way, natior 
wide — worldwide. 

SAFE, TOO! No better way 
to send valuables, You can 
Insure or Register 
AND CONVENIENT! Air 
Parcel Post assures delivery 
to the addressee’s door. If 
you wish, send it Special 
Delivery or C.O.D. 
PREFERRED HANDLING! Ai 
Parcel Post flies in the same 
pouches with Air Mail 
gets same careful attention 
AND LOW COST! In many 
instances, Air Parcel Post 
is the cheapest fasf way to 
send packages up to 70 
pounds. A 1 pound package 
goes across the nation for 
only 80 cents! For more 
information call your Post 


Office. 


AIR Parcel Post 7 


© and Air Mail € 


Sponsored by the 
Scheduled Airline 
as a public service 
for the U.S. Post Office 
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presto! 
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heat and cold proof 
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b 100 below to 500 above) 


COHRtastic 


silicone rubber coated fabrics are made for 
special purposes, are entirely new and unique 


— without a counterpart. Organic rubber breaks down and 

melts under high heat, cracks like glass at temperatures 

below —50°F. Other materials do not have the strength required 
to serve under conditions encountered in stratosphere 

flying or hot-spot electrical components. Some of these fabrics 
are fortified with Dacron, Nylon, Orlon or Fiberglas when 
necessary. Orlon brings long flex-life; Fibergias, the strength of 
steel; Dacron and Nylon, great wearing and weathering power. 
Even the characteristics are fabulous — remarkably low 
compression set, high dielectric strength, resistance to hot 

0, hot gas, fly ash, coolants, mild acids and alkalies, infrared 
rays. We recommend these fabrics to you with complete 
confidence for bellows, boiler seals, diaphragms, duct tunnels, 
expansion joints, fire curtains, oven conveyor belts, steam 
generator installations, transformer windings, vibration dampers. 


Samples and Price List on request 


PRODUCT OF THE 


HARD RUBBER COMPANY 


415 EAST ST. * NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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has to carry its pupils b: 
outlying site. ‘Transportati 
cur every year; cost of lan 
only once. 


lil. Getting the Money 


If 120,000 classrooms | to be 
built each year for the next six years, 
school finance people admit they will 
have to use up a lot of itch pads. 
Like the school load, the fi il load 
is unevenly distributed. Many districts 
that need new schools the t have 
already borrowed money to the limit set 
by laws in their states. 

Under present legal limitation, the 
Office of Education says, state and local 
governments are unable to finance $6- 
billion of the $10-billion ded for 
immediate construction. Bonded in- 
debtedness limits are usually fixed as a 
percentage of true or market value of 
property on the assessment roll. In 
some states, a district can beyond 
this ceiling by a two-thirds vote of the 
electorate, but that’s a h hurdle 
when many bond proposal it even 
get a simple majority vote 
¢ Remedies—For districts ght by 
debt ceilings, the experts see four ways 
out: 

¢ They can persuade the assessors 
to boost assessed valuations to get a 
temporarily inflated “true valuation.” 
This is temporary because the state 
board of equalization would soon cut 
the ratio between the district’s assessed 
valuation and the so-called true valua 
tion. But it might enable a bond issue 
to squeeze by. 

e They can press for t! tate to 
raise the ceiling on bonded t 

¢ They can seek more state aid 
Up to now, states have ordinarily r 
stricted state aid to operati xpenses, 
but more thought is beings ven te 
grants to help construction. Four states 
—Georgia, Indiana, Maine, and Pennsyl- 
vania—have tried the plan of building 
schools and leasing them to local dis 
tricts. Maryland, North ¢ lina, and 
California put the state’s credit behind 
the bonds bor school construction, thus 
making the bonds easier to it lower 
interest rates. 

e They can try to get tl 
government to help with grants for gen 
eral construction needs, not just for the 
areas where federal activity | reated 
problems. 

In pointing out the construction gap 
to Congress, the Office of Education 
refrained from directly r nending 
federal aid on this scale, but it implied 
that the problem has grown beyond the 
coping power of states and districts 


federal 


lll. Stretching the Dollar 


Meanwhile, school distric t doing 
the best they can with what they have 
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“LOOK, DAD—POWER BRAKES!” 


“-HAMP is a big help when I have to stop in a hurry: 
I just call him and he puts on the brakes!” 

In the grown-up world of motoring, good brakes are 
essential to safety. And, for happy, carefree driving, you 
need adequate auto insurance with a sound, reliable organi- 
zation like Hardware Mutuals. 

Your Hardware Mutuals representative will help 


Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy® that assures fast, 
sympathetic day-and-night service wherever you drive in 
the U.S.A.—plus prompt, fair claim handling. Dividend 
savings returned to policyholders since organization now 
total more than $120,000,000. 

Talk to your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative 
For his name and address, just cal! Wester) 
ask for Operator 25. Do it today! It's your first step 
toward safe, sound protection. 


/ ion, 


insurance for your AvTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





The two-part fastener at left was used to hold the louvres in 
a line of fluorescent lighting fixtures. The cost of this fastener 
was high ~ $35.00 per thousand ~ and the customer was 
left with the time-consuming job of mounting the louvres 


when the fixture was installed. 


The single Corp Formep part at right now replaces the 
two-part machined fastener — costs only $7.50 per thousand 
~ and enables the manufacturer to ship the fixture com- 
pletely assembled, with every louvre already in place! 

The dollar savings have already mounted into the thousands. 
The gain in customer good-will is priceless! 


How many thousands of dollars can COLD-FORMING save you? 


t 


Savings like this aren’t at all 
unusual. Milford’s Corp Form- 
inc methods are making equally 
substantial savings for manu- 
facturers throughout American 
industry ... 


Because Cold Formed Parts Cut Costs: 
1) They're formed from wire 
stock without waste or scrap! 


2) They're produced on high 
speed automatic equipment! 
3) They’re frequently designed 
for high speed automatic or 
semi-automatic application! 


Thanks to long experience in 


Coto Forminc, Milford engi- 
neers, designers and product re- 
search experts are ready and 
able to help you cut small-parts 
costs substantially. They bring 
to your service Milford’s leader- 
ship and know-how in the 
manufacture of semi-tubular, 
tubular and special rivets, as 
well as automatic rivet-setting 
machines. 


So put us to work for you. Do 
it before, not after, your design 
is frozen. Chances are we can 
help you effect some major sav- 
ings—both in time and money! 


Write or phone nearest Milford Plant or Sales Representative! 
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Screens of Solid Steel 
you can See Through! 


Beautiful screen room dividers — made of a most 
versatile material . .. Wheeling Expanded Metal. 


Not woven, so there’s no urraveling. Not stamped, 
so there’s no waste. It's stronger than solid steel its own 
weight, yet open meshed to give free passage to heat, 


light, sound and air. P.S. Wheeling also manufactures 


Practical? To be sure. Decorative? See for yourself. ong ange in a variety of 
. . . a auges for wu n rein- 
Like more details? Write today. cree 2 to Por building ( 


construction. Write for full details 
WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
ATLANTA BOSTON BUFFALO § CHICAGO «COLUMBUS DETROIT HOUSTON KANSAS CITY 
LOUISVILLE MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA RICHMOND ST. LOUIS 
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THE EXPERTS, 1,700 members of the American Management Assn., gather to hear about “integrated data processing 
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TV CAMERA records the processing of an order by machine. Show was the feature of ... 


Debut for a Big Idea 


The development of an idea has 
many stages. Few are more significant 
than the time when experts gather 
round to hear all about it. 

That’s the stage reached last week 
by something called “integrated data 
processing through common language 
machines.” Some 1,700 management 
men gathered from all over the coun- 
try for the American Management 
Assn.’s two-day conference, Integrating 
the Office for Electronics, held at New 
York’s Hotel Astor. 

Stripped of jargon, integrated data 
processing involves two basic concepts: 

¢ All information used by a com- 
pany is recorded at its point of origin 
in such form that it need never be 
copied again. 

e The recorded data moves into an 
integrated system of office machines— 
calculators, typewriters, cash registers, 
and addressers—all of which are cither 
activated by or produce (or both) a 
“common language” punched tape 

The AMA conference heard evidence 
from two directions that integrated 
data processing has passed from the 
blue-sky, things-to-come stage into 
reality: 

The users. Representatives of U.S. 
Steel described the integrated system 
that the company has been using for 
nearly a year (BW —Oct.10'53,p128), 
and systems men from General Electric 
Co. and E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., told how they are employing 
electronic data processing. 

The makers. Nine office machine 
manufacturers demonstrated their latest 
common-language equipment. West- 
ern Union and the Bell System demon- 
strated common-language communica- 
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tion facilities that make a decentralized, 
integrated system possible. ‘T'V cam- 
eras, operated by Box Office Television 
for the AMA, picked up these demon- 
strations in a small ballroom on the As- 
tor’s eighth floor and threw them on a 
large movie screen in the Grand Ball- 
room so that the entire conference 
could watch (pictures). 

¢ One Little Order—The TV demon- 
stration put on by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. showed a typical 
application of the integrated data proc- 
essing idea: 

Assume that all the branches, ware- 
houses, and general offices of a large 
corporation are linked by an integrated 
system. A sales branch receives an order 
for several small items from a regular 
customer, and the order goes to the 
girl operator of an IBM Cardatype ma- 
chine. This is the “point of origin” of 
all data concerning the order, and it is 
the first and only time the order is 
copied. Actually, most of this original 
typing is done automatically, not 
manually by the girl. Here’s how this 
step works: 

Next to the girl is a large file holding 
a punch card for each customer, con- 
taining all pertinent data on that cus- 
tomer, and a punch card for each item 
stored in the branch’s warehouse, con- 
taining all necessary ordering informa- 
tion for that item. 

With the customer’s original order 
in front of her, the girl pulls the cus- 
tomer’s punch card from the file and 
drops it into a slot in the Cardatype, 
which starts to type out the customer’s 
name and address on an order blank. 
While it’s typing away, the girl pulls 
out the punch card for the first item 





"Let Me Come 
And Talk To You 
About Building A 


Plant in Arkansas” 


If you're bogged down in high 
production costs, high material 
costs, high labor costs .. . just 
give me an opportunity to dis 
cuss Arkansas with you... one 
hour will do 


Write me personally or call me on 

my private phone FRanklin 2-3428 

and I'll show you plant sites 

available in the Industrial 
Arkansas 


FRANCIS CHERRY 


Governor 
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Mr. Furniture Maker: 
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improve your profits 
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Armorply walls and ceiling, dough 
room, National Biscuit Co., 
Chicago, lil. 


Economical Armorply Guards Storage 
Temperatures at National Biscuit 


Armorply* (metal-clad plywood) 
assures surgical room cleanliness, 
controls temperature and humidity 
throughout half acre storage area. 


Baking delicious cookies by the carload 
presents a problem. You need giant- 
size ovens and cement-size mixers. Also 
you need enormous storage facilities 
kept in immaculate condition. Tem- 
perature and humidity conditions must 
be just right. 

That is why the walls and ceilings of 
ingredient storage areas must guard 
against temperatures from without, and 
at the same time make absolute tem- 
perature and humidity control possible 
from) within. 

Because of their high standards of 
quality control, National Biscuit 
Company specified Armorply for their 
huge storage facilities in their new 
Chicago bakery. Armorply has more 
than fulfilled their exacting require- 
ments—at a considerable saving. 
It can save you money too! 

Armorply is verminproof and easy 


to clean——-guards against heat and cold, 
and is impervious to extremes of 
weather. 

Armorply is widely used for food 
storage equipment in leading hotels, 
institutions, meat packing and freezing 
plants, and in fisheries and dairies. 
WHAT IS ARMORPLY? It's Weldwood 
Plywood in a variety of thicknesses to 
which metal has been permanently 
bonded on either or both sides. Metals 
include: steel, stainless steel, monel, 
aluminum, copper and lead. It has the 
advantage of being light in weight, re- 
markably strong and easy to fabricate. 
OTHER USES OF ARMORPLY. Manufac- 
turers are enjoying savings by using 
Armorply in many ways: for truck 
bodies and floors, for pallets, elevator 
cabs, tote boxes, counter tops, pilfer- 
proof storerooms, and a host of other 
applications. 

WHAT'S YOUR PROBLEM? Want to cut 
costs and speed production? Then con- 
tact the Armorply Division of the 
United States Plywood Corporation or 
mail coupon. *Trade Mark 





2 
* 
Armorply 
METAL CLAD WELDWOOD PLYWOOD 
A Product of 


UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 





126 


United States "lywood Corporation 
55 West 44th Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 
FREE: Please send me free sample of Armorply and 
descriptive literature. () 

Please have a salesman call with full details. [) 


BW-3-6-54 
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on the order. The Cardat 
finished typing the nan 
If the girl has some spx 

to go on the order, sh« 
this point and type th 
Otherwise, she drops th 
for the first item into t Cardatype 
slot. The card, of cours« es only the 
details of the item, not the quantity 
ordered. This the girl adds by pushing 
the desired number on an auxiliary key- 
board. 

While the Cardatype i 

information from the first 
goes to the file for th« md, and so 
on. The Cardatype, incidentally, is told 
when to stop and go and what blanks 
to fill in by a programing tape under 
its hood. 
e Stockroom—While th ler is be- 
ing made up by the itype, two 
other things are happen 1utomatic- 
ally. A second, connected typewriter, in 
the branch’s stockroom, is busily batting 
out a stock picking ticket. This ma- 
chine is programed to record only 
the information required the stock- 
room. 

At the same time, in the Carda 
type, back where the gi vorking, a 
five-channel tape (the 1e variety 
long used on commerci type cir- 
cuits) is making another rd of the 
goings on. Production of this com 
mon-language tape mean t the orig- 
inal data may be used in other 
or processes. For instance, billing the 
customer. Or, the bran vriting the 
order might put the tap 1 teletype 
machine and relay th ita to the 
company’s general headquarters, per- 
haps across the country. |] another 
five-channel punched t vould be 
produced. This could be fed into a 
converter that would tal pecific in- 
formation from it and | | that on 
punched cards. On either tape or card, 
data from all over the ntry thus 
become available to th« npany for, 
say, inventory control neral ac- 
counting. 
¢ Up to the Minute—| 
language equipment, fi 
other 2h om, cca tol 
can get an up-to-the-m 
wide picture of sales, 
shipments. 

A panel told the conference that 
an intensive study of pap: rk opera- 
tions and a high degree of standardiza- 
tion are required befor integrated 
system can be set up. 

John Walrath, of GI d that a 
company must consider ther there 
is a need for increased inagement 
controls and whether, f 
economy, there is need | 
time-consuming repetitive 
He said, “There is a tendency for us 
to think only of the large electronic 
equipment without realizing that small 
units are now available.” 


ording the 
rd, the girl 


systems 


ommon- 
IBM or 
agement 

nation 
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isons of 
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where there’s smoke there’s fire (brick) 


Scan the skyline! Wherever you see smoke 
you will know that the stack from whence 
it comes has brick on the job. 


Refractory brick to contain the heat in the 
furnaces—to line the stack itself. Where 
there is heat, or industries that require it, 
Grefco products are available to do the 
job better...to provide quantity and 
quality, to assure maximum economy. 


Products of fame ... 
wherever there’s flame ! 


Grefco’s 66 plants and mines, here and 
overseas, are serving the nation from the 
Delaware Valley to the San Fernando 
Valley—from the ore deposits of Minne- 
sota to the oil wells of Texas. 

Why not let Grefco’s engineers advise you 
as to the application of refractories in your 
own business. They know their job—may 
well help you save money on yours! 


GENERAL 
REFRACTORIES 


COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


A Complete Refractories Service 
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missing envelope! 
@ The missing envelope held the office 
postage ...Should have been in the top 
left drawer of Mr, Jones’ desk, but it 
wasn't, Nobody in the office had it, or 
had seen it, So Sally had to gallop to the 
postoffice and buy more stamps... Next 
day the envelope turned up in his brief case. 
“Nuts!” said Mr, Jones. “Let's get 
a DM, and we'll always know where the 
stamps are,” 


® With the DM (desk model) postage 
meter, you always have postage available. 
The meter is set for as much postage as 
you want to buy; registers show the amount 
on hand, and the amount used. Postage 

in the meter is safe from loss or damage. 


® You always have the right stamp value 
... the DM prints the postage needed for 
any kind of mail directly on the envelope. 
Prints postage for parcel post on special 
tape. Has a moistener for sealing 
envelopes. Anybody can use it. 
®@ The DM gives even the smallest office 
the convenience of metered mail . . . saves 
time and postage. Other models for larger 
mailers. Ask the nearest PB office for a 
demonstration, or send coupon. 

PREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates 

with parcel post map and zone finder. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


Prrney-Bowes, Inc. l we 
1406 Paciric Sr., Stamroxp, Conn 
Please send free () booklet, ~) Postal chart to: 


. .. Raymond Cosgrove job of assembling new management team. 
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THE LINE-UP (clockwise): President Joseph Quick; Lynn Eaton, sales; Paul Frye, engineering; Squire Bateman, buying; George Loux, 
manufacturing; John Bigelow, industrial relations; and Thomas Walsh, controller. How they were brought in is a study in 


What Happens in a Topside Shakeup 


There comes a time in the life of 
many a company when the old reliable 
blueprints that management has fol- 
lowed successfully for years no longer 
do the trick. ‘The sales meetings begin 
to lose their color; the bright minds in 
the engineering department begin to 
flicker; veteran hands start to rational 
ize about today’s mistakes and boast 
about the old days; key men spend 
more time with old pals in the trade 
at conventions and association meet 
ings, and less time with the customers; 
new ideas are shaken off by manage 
ment, time and time again. 

Then the more apparent 
of illness appear: a leveling of the sales 
curve; a dip in profits and dividends; 
some of the young men you were count- 
ing On quit and go to work for the 
competition. 

Occasionally, outsiders will spot such 
a company and decide it still has the 
bone structure of a healthy, growing 
corporation, despite its outward condi 


mptoms 
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tion. They move in on it. Often, they 
end up in control. 

(he outcome varies. Sometimes the 
new owners milk the animal dry and 
abandon it. Sometimes they find the 
right combination, and the company 
goes on to bigger and better things. 
Other times bankruptcy arrives on 
schedule. In any case, there’s a lot of 
furor and excitement. 

«New Owners—The National Co., 
Iuc., is a 40-year-old manufacturer of 
short-wave receivers and other electronic 
equipment, with plants in Malden and 
Melrose, Mass. In the past year it has 
acquired new owners and more than 30 
new men in key management positions. 
hese changes came about because two 
young investors—who started picking up 
National stock less than five years ago 

decided the company (1) wasn’t earn- 
ing enough on its sales, (2) had growth 
possibilities the old management wasn’t 
pursuing, and (3) had a reputation 
worth putting money behind. 





¢ In the Saddle—The tw: 
cided they wanted control 
are Louis Lerner, 44, a Bost 
(picture, top left), and Dan 
Namee, 37, president of | 
bany Corp. Lerner owns st 
companies; McNamee : 
turned investor. They got 
March after an intense pr 
a rapid five-step operation 

e The old owners and 
were retired and bouglit 

eA new board of 
appointed, and Raymond ¢ 
(picture, bottom left), f 
president of Avco Mf 
made chairman. 

e Consultants wer 
costs. 

°©A new managem 
rounded up after a wid 
(picture, nght). 

e The product lin 
ably broadened. 

This last step will 


‘ 


° spring when National ph nto the 
The man from Cunningham & Walsh | consimer market with t high 
fidelity audio reproducti: Lipment. 
After that it will strike at vilar tar 
gets of opportunity. Son f the possi 
bilities: industrial TV, | orders, 
and electronic equipn push 
button factories. 
National is still hea 
government contracts 
ditional market, amateu 
going into new market 
only to increase sales 
against defense cutback 
conversion losses have 
trouble before. 
* Stock Split—In 194¢ 
and owners of Nationa Massa 
chusetts Institute of T: ngi 
neers—were getting alon rs and 
decided to get cash for t ets in 
the company They d_ the 
authorized common stoc!] 2,000 
to 300,000 shares and their old 
holdings (the 2,000 shar for-1 to 
get 200.000 of the new n they 
put up 150,000 of this f b 
and got the cash the 
what remained of the aut d 300, 
Here’s a copywriter with both feet All the writers, artists and account 000 shares. 50.000 went ile and 
on the ground ...the “selling ground” men in our advertising agency get be- othe 50.000 w oer oil 
of a supermarket. hind retail counters regularly. They se ny aiedy wage 
Carl Nichols works at least one week find their experiences in personal sell- * Oldsters Ousted—After | tock split 
a year learning about people’s buying ing help them create advertisements there were several chang National. 
nenee “ we pom, of sale. * gets oS are mans ee > iat One founder, Walter H. Balcke, dis 
asked a lot of questions and learns /unningham aish, Inc., 26 . J not 
plenty while onmwering them. Madison fee. New York 16, N. Y. B Hopkine eo ’ pe a 
third founder, William A. Ready, was 
f ” left. In the meantime, kidded. 
A . From $9-million in 1946, they had 
: dropped to $2.5-million in 18. Divi 
dends were passed or w ll. The 


— . , 
Specialist yao difhiculties wer 10n Ones 


POE rime ie ee yw war-veteran compan t-of-reach 

is Your ; Pee b ; costs, aging equipment many 
eee th. workers. 

‘ The Korean war bo to 


$9-million in 1952) but stock 
holders Lerner and McN ho had 
started buying National m after 


the war began, weren’t 1 with 


the returns on their it nt \ 
proxy fight was launch it the 
annual meeting last Mai two in 
art vestors defeated the R nterest 
Just as jet pilots are specialists in precision by 140,000 votes to 10 
flying at super speeds, so is the Vinco ¢ New Blood—As vict | r (who 
gearing personnel specialists in analyzing, ‘ a . 
inspecting and producing aircraft gears | ‘ast May controlled 120,000 
and gears having more liberal tolerances. shares) took the spoil iseated 
YOU PROFIT. Gears from 24 up to most of the old board t in, be- 
ed pr are ground with amazing speed sides McNamee and him ich men 
and accuracy on machines designed, made os D . *« Qe f 
and used only by Vinco; and TIME as Dr. Jerome B. Wiesn cor 0 
SAVED is MONEY SAVED. Additional the Research Laboratory of | tronics 
grinding equipment will accommodate at MIT, and Neil C. R d, presi 
gears up to 24° dia., 1 pitch. dent of A. S. Campbell ( Bos 
VINCO MASTER GEARS are recom- ton auto accessorics Sup} At Mi 
mended as a means of accurately determin- 
ing the composite error in production gears. rs 
They are the standard for inspection from board 43-year-old Josep! I. Quick, 
coast to coast. then president of Harring! & Rich 
VINCO CORP.. 9121 Scha H at : ardson Arms Co., of W ter, Mass., 
z efer Hwy., Detroit 28, Mich. and senior partner of Worl tor Co.. 


® Cleveland management ¢c1 ing and 
TRADEMARK OF DEPENDABILITY time study firm. Quick 1 well- 


Namcee’s suggestion, h¢ to the 
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known consultant who had had working 
assignments with several electronic man- 
ufacturers, including Radio Corp. of 
America, Phileo Corp., and Motorola, 
Inc, 

The only Ready man Lerner left 
on the board was the co-founder’s son- 
in-law, Charles C. “Chuck” Hornbostel, 
the former Indiana University middle- 
distance star and two time (1932-1936) 
Olympic runner. 
¢ The Search for Brains—Then Lerner 
turned to the management level. He 
made Hornbostel—an accountant by 
profession—president and __ treasurer. 
Ready sold most of his stock and was 
put on a retirement plan. His son, 
who had been sales manager, resigned 
and also sold his stock to Lerner and 
McNamee. 

To help rebuild the management, 
Lerner went outside for help. He 
brought in Cosgrove (who had left 
Avco in 1952) on a “modest per diem 
basis” ($200 a day). Cosgrove says, 
“Once I was in, I found myself work- 
ing all the time.” On June 1, Cos- 
grove became chairman of the board. 

Cosgrove says, “We wanted things 
done fast, first things first, so we got 
consultants. We paid Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton $20,000 to analyze person- 
nel and finance requirements and to 
study how effective) National’s ma- 
chine tools were being used.” Last 
August, Work-Factor Co. moved in to 
carry on in its specialty—cost control 
and effective utilization of labor. 

Work-Factor put two engincers on 
the job to check budgets, production 
lines, and personnel. Their mission 
was to cut manufacturing costs and 
surplus labor. National says that al- 
ready $400,000 has been saved on a 
yearly basis. Over 23% of the work 
force has been released, reducing it to 
740. 

McNamee says there was a morale 
problem at first but after about 60 days 
the problem started to fade. The union 
(United Electrical Workers) was told 
layoffs were needed to get National 
back on its feet, but that considerable 
rehiring would eventually build a much 
larger work force. 
¢In the Contract—But the big job, 
which was handed to Cosgrove, was to 
build a new top management. 

It wasn’t casy. Cosgrove says, “It 
takes patience to look for good men, 
yet if you take too long, you lose busi- 
ness. I had people coming to see me 
from all over, but none of those who 
offered their services got the jobs. | 
wanted people already fat in this busi- 
ness, not the hungry ones.” 

Cosgrove would have gone into his 
old stamping ground, but, he says, “I 
couldn’t tap Avco—they’re too well 
paid.” He adds, “I talked with heads 
of about 40 companies. They're willing 
to help, even though you may fight 
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them in the marketplace. I would talk 
with Company A to get me from 
Company B—to Westing! for in 
stance, to find out the good men at 
General Electric. I did vant the 
top man. I wanted the n under 
neath, the one who wa hing, the 
uy who could make hi iy, but 
a whom there wasn’t 1 to move 
up immediately.” 

As an inducement, ( e told 
them they would get a “proprietorship 
interest” in National, ha free hand 
in decision making, an vorking 
with men of equal caliber 

Then he completely : ped the 
salary and title framewor! Che level 
just below president ha n paid 
only about $10,000 a y Cosgrove 
upped compensation to tl! 5,000 to 
$40,000 bracket and creat four vice 
presidencics. He is now proces: 
of setting up stock option ses, and 
retirement plans 
¢ Quick Choice—His to; turned 
out to be sitting right a from him 
at the director's mectings—Joseph 
Quick. Four months ago, Hornbostel 
quit National and the pz ency was 
open. Cosgrove says, ““W voked over 
a dozen guys for president n looked 
at another National direct id a vice 
president at Motorola. Th ie day at 
the Parker House in Bost | decided 
Quick was the man. So did the others.’ 

Quick, in turn, sugg George 
Loux as vice president re nutactur 
ing. He had run across t 39-veal 
old Loux when he was act 1 con 
sultant at Federal Telep! & Radio 
Co. Cosgrove says, “W told Loux 
it would take him 15 to get 
where he should be at | but it 
was still some heave to get there.” 
; ? Loux started in Novemb 
There Sa handy office refrigerator e “Potential President’’—| Frye, 44, 
. * « P whe became National ineering 
right inside the sensational vice-president in Januar uggested 
— ° 7 e by director Wiesner. | id been 
Frigidaire Executive Water Cooler a plant manager with Raytheon Mfg 
Co. Cosgrove says, “I want man 
who could take a plant wit re walls 


with a “miniature refrigerator” compart- and a floor, put in machi get con 
ment that freezes two trays of ice cubes, tracts, handle subcontract I love 
chills quart bottles or up to 36 soft drinks. a guy who starts with n sheet 
It’s perfect for sandwiches and afternoon of paper.” Another fa n Frve 
snacks . . . ideal for storage of biologicals favor, he had done bus ith the 
erent purse ene eo errns goeinmest. We have wo mich go 
Powered by Frigidaire Meter-Miser Com. agg business we w mi nan who 
pressor — warranted for 5 years. red all the patois—< LOtICes 
Choose from two outstanding bottle-type JAN (Joint Army-Navy ind 
coolers — with or without special refriger- > 
ated compartment. Call your Frigidaire Also available —a com- It’s not inconcejvable that Frve will 
Dealer today! Or write Frigidaire, Dept.10,  Rye'e line of Flash-O- eventually head National. Quick is a 
Dayton 1, O. In Canada, Toronto 13, Ont. Coolers. 7 rolling-stone manageme! nsultant, 
the type who is moved temporarily 


to doctor a compan ner Ssavs 


Frigidaire Water Coolers Quick is with National long 


term” basis. But anoth« tor says, 
WHDAP BUILT AND BACKED BY GENERAL MOTORS “Quick will be around for four or five 
years.” Cosgrove, at a mecting of the 
officers two weeks ago point to Fr 


Here's the answer to your office drinking 
water problem! The new Frigidaire Cooler 


so forth,” Savs Cosgrove 
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ANOTHER COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT IN THERMO-AUTOMATION 
BY SELAS AND CUSTOMERS 


The Clackety-Clack 
Out of 
Railroading 


- 


SELAS THERMO-AUTOMATION TOUGHENS RAIL ENDS 
UNIFORMLY AND AUTOMATICALLY IN MINUTES 


Ever listen to the clackety-clack of the train as 
the wheels roll over the tracks? It is the wheel 
pounding of butting end rails that have become 
worn below the height of the rest of the rail. 


Today, progressive railroads specify new end- 
hardened rails that do not wear rapidly... 
stand up longer . . . remove that clackety-clack. 
Today, this rail hardening is done with Selas 
Thermo-Automation Equipment. Rail ends are 
toughened automatically in minutes with Selas 
Radiant Gas Heat Equipment. A line of radi- 
ant burners combines high temperatures, auto- 


matic operation, precise controllability and 
protective atmosphere to produce the finest 
end-hardened rails. 


Selas Thermo-Automation—automatic radiant 
heat processing—is the key to improved effi 
ciency in many manufacturing processes 
Wherever you use heat for processing—tex 
tiles, metal working, printing, chemicals, oils 
Selas Engineers can design heating equipment 
to help you save production time, fuel costs . . 
and improve the quality of your product. Write 
for full details on Selas Thermo-Automation 


* SELRS 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA ¢ punaveEtPuia 24, Pennsvivanin 


Heat Processing Engineers for Industry + Development + Design + Manwfacture 





hree weeks from today 


your sales can take 


an upward turn! 


@ Sales crises hit fast in these com- 
petitive times. Yesterday’s planning 
may not solve today’s problems, 
Tomorrow may be too late! 


But today ... right now... you 
can call a Cappel, MacDonald rep- 
resentative, and put experts to 
work, building you one of Amer- 
ica’s most powerful sales tools. You 
can have it in the field . . . produe- 
ing extra sales . . . three weeks 
from today. 


We’re talking about a sales in- 
centive campaign ... a prize cam- 
paign that stimulates salesmen to 
work as they never worked before 
... 4a complete campaign built on 
yrinciples proved by America’s 
eading companies. 

Ordinarily, a successful incentive 
promotion might take months to 
develop. But the Cappel, MacDon- 
ald man is backed by 32 years’ ex- 
perience in this highly specialized 
field. In most cases, he can submit 
a comprehensive, well-aimed plan 
in a few days. He can supply you 
with a complete package—luxurious 
travel awards, tested merchandise 
prizes, promotion material, and ex- 
pert full-scale service—for the cost 
of the prizes and printing alone. 


When you call in the C-M man, 
producing extra sales is as easy as 
saying, “Yes.” So why not investi- 
gate this unique service today? 


For free literature, phone or write 
“The Originators of Merchandise 
Incentive Plans” Capre., Mac- 
Donatp & Co., Derr. B-33, Day- 
TON |, Onto, 


Complete prize promotion service 


A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN _ 


Whether you want increased sales, new 
accounts, improved dealer or distrib- 
utor support, or momentum for a new 
product or promotion—C-M will sub- 
mit recommendations covering budget, 
timing, prizes, promotion, ways to 
assure maximum participation. The 
plan is so complete that most execu- 
tives can approve it after a few hours’ 
study. 


MERCHANDISE PRIZES “4G 
AND TRAVEL 


You can send winners to Paris or 
Havana, meet at a famous resort, take 
a group on a sea or air cruise. Sales- 
men and their families may choose 
from 1500 nationally-advertised lux- 
uries in the famous C-M catalog. 
Travel awards for top winners are 
often combined with merchandise to 
get added effort from every man. 


m Sy. i | 

no MR | 

C-M SERVICE COSTS oe 
NOTHING EXTRA Prints | 


— 


Experts will create colorful mailings 
and sales meeting material . . . arrange 
luxury travel and preferred treatment 
for your guests ... buy, warehouse and 
ship merchandise . . . handle all prize 
correspondence and campaign detail. 
You pay only for travel at carrier-re- 
sort rates, for merchandise at whole- 
sale prices, for printing at cost. 


CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND CoO. 


DAYTON, OHIO e OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Merchandise Incentives ... Premiums ... Travel Incentives 


134 





and said, “There’s a pot 
dent.” 
¢On the Team—Cosg: 
found Lynn Eaton, sales 
He’s been sales manag: 
Home Appliances (an A 
and of Andrea Radio Co 
says, “I wanted a guy wh 
the people here. His stabi 
pearance looked substanti 
Cosgrove says he didn’t 
men where National m 
He retained the control 
Walsh, and made him a \ 
He also kept Squire Batem 
of the purchasing departn 
industrial relations head, } 
But he brought in others. A 
C. B. “Speck” Barker, from 
ager of Magnecord, Inc., to 


} 


manager at National; E. \ 


Nyhen, formerly with the N 
ning Assn., now an indust: 
Robert A. Van Valkenbu 
War Production Board | 
Washington sales manag 
¢ Optimistic—Lerner, 
Quick know that the rea 
ahead. Sales were actual 
year, $7-million as compa 
million in 1952. But th 
shaving, profits were up 
How will sales look 
management gets in the 


and the new products get int 


ket? Cosgrove says $30-mi 
and he doesn’t bat an 
would like nothing bett 
guessing a more conserva 
lion by 1955 or 1956 


tial presi- 


himself 
president. 
f Bendix 
division ) 
Cosgrove 
uld lift up 
ty and ap 


Kk for new 
vould do. 
[homas 
president 
nanagel 
ind the 
Bigelow. 
mg them 
iles man- 
tribution 
lacDonald 
nal Plan 
head: 
from the 
National’s 
and 

ti still 
lown last 
vith $9 


to cost 


the new 
if things 
the mar 
na year, 

Lerner 
but he’s 
$15-mil- 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
its public identity to O 
and its old trademark is | 
with an I inside an O. T! 
to “establish the parental 
in the varied fields in whi 
and to coordinate marketir 
of the O-I family.” Tw 
divisions of O-I are Libb 
Glass. 

* 
An all-Texan directorate i 
Chance Vought Aircraft, of | 
week five Texas business | 
elected to the board. Th 
subsidiary of United Ai 
pected to become indepen: 
a spin-off next fall (BW 
pl00). At that time, UAC 
quit the Vought board 

. 
New president of the Car 
bon Chemicals Co. is Ha 
Clure who succeeds Dr. J. G 
now chairman. Davidson i 
president of Union Carbid 
the parent company. 


} inged 
[}linois, 
placed 
hange is 
of O-] 
erates, 
ict ities 
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tore for 
alla I ist 
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Big! Tough! Rugged! . . . And built with 
Hyatt Barcel Bearings! This “‘rig,”’ as the 
truckers call it, rolls day and night, and 
breakdowns can be costly. So the best answer 
to bearing problems is the Hyatt Barrel. 
Available for the first time in low-cost, 
volume production, this new Barrel Bearing 
has many design advantages over ordinary 
bearings. It takes load from any direc 
It has low rolling friction. It has large 
capacity. And it is self-aligning—so that 
shaft deflections cannot cause excessive wear. 
Now being used on the newest trucks and o 
busses, and on several makes of passenger py (Le 
ears, the Hyatt Barrel Bearing is fast T. : \ 
becoming a workhorse of the highway. y, at t. 
Pv ' 
Gem-like barrels of steei—the barrel-shaped roilers in Hyatt's 
Barrel Bearings —are solving a big industrial problem. 


YATE ROLLER BEARINGS 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION «+ HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 





Complete Starch 
of Business Week are 


In an effort to provide advertisers 
and agencies with more factual infor- 
mation with which to evaluate the 
readership of their advertising. Busi- 
ness Week has engaged Daniel Starch 
and Staff to survey every issue during 
1954. These surveys, conducted by 
personal interviews among Business 
Week subscribers, are made available 


by the Starch organization to adver- 


YOU ADVERTISE 


tisers and agencies on a regular sub- 


scription or per-copy basis. 


An Exclusive Business Week Service 


Business Week alone among the gen- 
eral-business magazines provides ad- 
vertisers the opportunity to study 
complete Starch reports in order to 
measure the readership of their own 


and other advertisements in its pages. 


IN BUSINESS 





Reports on every issue 


now available to advertisers 


This continuing program was insti- 

tuted five years ago by Business Week 

as a contribution to the better under- 4 lJ S | x F S S BUSINESS 
standing of advertising appeals, as 

well as layout and copy techniques. Bi 
The expanded program for 1954 m 

assures you of our continuing deter- W i - K 

mination to help further this under- 


standing by every available means. 330 West 42nd Street | New York 36, New York 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 


WEEK WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 
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Fourteen-year-old loads heavy duty press! 


The battery powering the truck 
shown above recently celebrated its 
fourteenth year of top performance 
for an exclusive EDISON battery user. 


The same user also has two Ep1sons 
in their llth year of service, one in 
the 13th, two in the 14th and one in 
the 21st year of service. This long, 
trouble-free life is a typical example 
of service that can be obtained from 
EpIson batteries in industrial-truck 
work. It illustrates how Epison’s 


steel cell construction and fool-proof 
electrical characteristics give the 
most dependable battery power at 
the lowest over-all cost. 


Want to know more about 
Epison features which make 


Most dependable power ... 
lowest over-all cost 


you get both with an EDISON 


EDISON ALSO MAKES THE FAMOUS “V.P.”” VOICEWRITER AND THE TEL! 


kind of performance possible in in- 
dustrial-truck operati: Simply ask 
for a visit from the Edison Field 
Enzineer in your area today. Write 
Edison Storage Battery Division, 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 


West Orange, New Jersey. 


EDISON 


Nickel ¢ Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK History may record 1954 as the year of conferences. Berlin has come 
the East-West 
MAR. 6, 1954 ene Seen Cee There will likely be others in the East-Wes 
This week brought the 10th Inter-American Conference at Caracas. 

It will set the tone for hemisphere relations for some time to come. 
Caracas is not so far outside the mainstream of the East-West struggle 
as it seems. There’s evidence that Moscow is set to expand its efforts to 
divide the Americas—not only in its Guatemala beach-head but throughout 

the hemisphere. 





Two points of view are colliding at Caracas. Latins are concerned 
(page 146) with economic development above all; the U.S. is worrying 
about communism. 

Guatemala is an urgent problem. We’ve found that bilateral diplomacy 
hasn’t stemmed the Red tide there; Washington is worrying that the infec- 
tion may spread without joint inter-American action. 

But Latins are lukewarm on the issue: They don’t take Moscow’s inter- 
vention seriously. 


Dulles’ bargaining position is weak on the primary Latin concern— 
economic policy. The Good Neighbors all want Washington to: 


* Promise that trade barriers will go down—or at least not up. But 
all we can do is point to the Randall Commission report, and pass the buck 
to Congress. 


* Expand technical assistance. This is up to Congress, too. 

* Set up commodity agreements to stabilize prices and volume of U.S 
raw materials imports. That’s out. But there’s a chance we’ll expand our 
stockpiling of key Latin products. 

* More Export-Import Bank loans. But there’s disagreement in Wash- 
ington over this (page 142). 

—-o— 

You can’t blink the fact that hemisphere relations are a bit rocky now. 
You don’t have to look farther than the Rio Grande: 

Mexicans are hurting over treatment of their laborers in the U.S 
Southwest, feel the migrant law now in Congress insults Mexico. They fear 
congressional pressure to raise barriers against their lead-zinc exports 
They’re anxious about loan policies. Other real or imagined slights are 
rankling. 

This mood spells trouble for businessmen. 


Turmoil lies ahead in the Middle East. 

That’s the story told by the attempted coup against Egypt’s Naguib 
and the sudden fall of Syrian President Shishekly. 

You can’t exclude the possibility of civil war in Egypt or even a 
renewal of Arab-Israel fighting. The crisis could reach to oil-rich Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia. 


At best, Western policy will be stymied in this area for months to 
come. A Suez settlement may have to be postponed indefinitely. 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continueg) 


BUSINESS WEEK The real question: Can moderate Arab nationalists, men like Nagu'' 
MAR. 6, 1954 and Shishekly, ride the storm? 

The moderates are all for independence from Western control. Bu 
they want to build a new order with Western economic help and milita 
protection. 

Against them are pitted the fanatical nationalists, organized in |! 
Moslem Brotherhood, who totally reject the West. Then, of course, Com 
munist agents are hard at work exploiting these differences and popula 
discontent. 





Fortunately for the West, the outlook is brightening in Iran. 


The Zahedi government seems gradually to be winning enough popu! 
support to risk making a settlement with Britain on oil. 


And from the British angle, there’s also a new plus in the situatio: 
A technical mission has just found the Abadan refineries in better shap 
than expected. 

Meantime, the big international oil companies are getting closer to an 
agreement on what share each will get in the proposed new marketin: 
setup. And before the end of the month the oil companies probably 
be talking with the Teheran government—although there’ll be no announ: 
ment of it. 


There will be no final debate in Paris on the European Defense Com 


munity until Indo-China gets a going over at the upcoming Five-Pow: 
meeting in Geneva. 


Washington had hoped that Bidault could get the French Assemb! 
to face the EDC issue before Geneva. But the French Foreign Secretar 
couldn't get enough backing for this strategy in the Laniel cabinet. Th 
majority feel that first France must decide what its policy in Indo-Chi: 
really is, then discuss truce possibilities with the Russians and the Chine 
Reds. 


New French policy decisions on Indo-China will be made within th 
next two weeks. The Assembly will be debating the question while t! 
government ij negotiating with Vietnam about independence. 


As a result, France probabiy will decide on these two things: 
* Full independence for Vietnam within the French Union. 
* Continued military support for Vietnam until a compromise settlemen' 
is reached with Ho Chi-minh and the Chinese Reds. 


Once France decides, so a majority of Laniel’; cabinet believes, th 
Chinese and the Russians will be prepared to work out an armistice. 


The Churchill government is pushing hard to ease the West’s embarg: 
on trade with Russia and the East European satellites. 

London has worked out a new embargo list to the last detail, will tr 
to sell it soon to the International Consultative Group in Paris. (This is 
special committee of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization that screen 
East-West trade.) 

In the British list the ban is dropped on many items of industria! 
equipment, especially electrical equipment, designed for civilian use. 
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Battle Over Export-Import Bank 


@ State Dept. wants to use Ex-Im to underwrite long- 


term economic development abroad. Treasury wants to keep 


it out of the development loan business. 


@ So far, Treasury has won. 


change is mounting. 


But pressure for a 


@ Word from Caracas may tell who gets the final 


victory. 


Any time now, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles may take the floor 
at the Inter-American Conference in 
Caracas, Venezuela, for an announce 
ment that 

¢ Will go-a long way toward set- 
ting U.S. economic policy toward 
Latin America and other underdevel 
oped areas of the world, and 

¢ Will show who has won the year- 
long skirmishing between the State and 


‘Treasury Depts. over how the U.S. 


we oe »0rt Bank should be run. 


Vhen Dulles left for Caracas, he was 
expected to be prepared with a formal 
statement assunng capital-hungry Latin 
America that Ex-Im loans would be 
expanded. But the plain fact is that 
Treasury and State were still divided 
on the issue—with ‘Treasury on top 
¢ Battle Lines—The State Dept. wants 
to use the Export-Import Bank to 
speed Jong-term cconomic development 
abroad, to expedite a long-range ex 
pansion of foreign trade and invest 
ment. ‘he ‘Treasury, on the other hand, 
wants to hold the bank down to limited 
short-term financing of U.S. exports 
and loans to 
other governments. So far, Treasury has 
prevailed 
¢ Stakes—The controversy means more 
than political mancuvering within the 
Administration 

l'o foreign governments, Ex-Im pol 
icies mark the one phase of U.S. eco 
nomic policy where the Administration 
has a completely free hand—tariffs, aid 
programs, and stimulus to private in 
vestment abroad are controlled by Con 
gress. So Latin American delegates at 
Caracas will tend to judge Washing- 
ton’s entire hemisphere policy by the 
outcome of the rate wee ah Bank 
hassle. 

Moreover, U.S. exporters and. in- 
vestors have a direct stake in the de- 
cision. Exporters are meeting stifter 
European and Japanese competition in 
rere markets. They sav most other 


occasional emergency 


142 


nations help exporters by granting long- 
term credit to customers, and they are 
pressing the Administration to give 
ix-Im a freer hand in mecting the com 
petition (BW —Oct.31'53,p142) 

Since it was founded in 1934, the 
i:xport-Import Bank has pumped more 
than $6-billion into the world market. 
Nearly all these dollars were tied di 
rectly to purchases of U.S. goods. bur 
thermore, private investment has fol- 
lowed the bank’s loans abroad. Bank 
officials say that $1.50 of U.S. private 
capital has gone overseas fer every $1 
the bank has put into a private foreign 
venture. 
¢ Coming to a Head—The important 
thing to watch for at Caracas is this: 
How far will Dulles go in laying out 
policy for Ex-Ilm? 

If Dulles commits the bank to main- 
taining a high level of development 
lending—even if the money can’t be 
teased out of private pockets it can 
be interpreted as a victory for the State 
Dept. It would be a sign that State 
had persuaded the White House to 
overrule the Treasury. 

But if Dulles hedges—if he promises 
only that the bank will do what it can 
to stimulate private lending through 
guarantees and other devices—you can 
read it as a victory for the ‘Treasury 
¢ Humphrey's Upper Hand—Up to 
now, Humphrev and the ‘Treasury are 
ahead on points. ‘Treasury is intent on 
reducing the cash budget and, beyond 
that, making sure that governmeut 
lending abroad doesn’t compete with 
private investment. 

Last spring, Treasury was looking for 
places to trim the spending budget. 
reset todd raised his evebrows at the 
item reflecting advances to Ex-Im. 
The World Bank, which tends to re- 
gard Ex-Im as a competitor, hinted that 
it can handle all essential public works 
developments abroad: roads, ports, 
dams, communications. Beyond that, 
said the World Bank, private capital 


could and should be han g the job 

Supporters of Ex-Im protested that 
the bank’s drain on the | iTV wa 
only a bookkeeping ill that it 
lending operations over t have 
earned handsome profits f l'reas 
ury (BW—Aug.15 53,p! air in 
sisted that the World Bank couldn’t 
possibly handle the whol lopment 
job. Some 
development, they said t 
bers of the World B Besid« 
many foreign loans that in the 
political interest of the U.S. would 
never get an O.K. fron World 
Bank, an international And 
the World Bank operat r tim 
consuming and cumbersome rules that, 
they said, would scare off itial bor 
rowers. 
¢ Reorganization—Nonct! 
was reorganized last spring 
der ‘Treasury control. Hu 
the bank almost complet 
business of long-term 
loans. In all of 1953, only $5-million 
went into two new develo) nt loan 
—one for iron mining in | ind the 
other for d sty rene plant in b zil com 
pared with $261]-muillion spread over 21 
projects in 1952. 

Under Humphrey's poli 
chief business was short-t 
for exporters and, once hile, an 
emergency _ balance-of-pa nt loan 
such as the $300-milli 
Brazil last spring to cl 
U.S. suppliers 
e Loud Howl—Treasu: 
drew an immediate flareba 
America and from U.S 
businessmen. During 
tour last summer, D1 
hower was persuaded | 
that Ex-Im return to th lopment 
business (BW—Aug.1 5 Sen 
Homer Capehart’s invest of th 
Export-Import and Wé¢ Banks led 
him to the same conclusi His Senate 
committee got some 2,000 letters from 
businessmen praising | record 
(BW Oct.31'53,pl42 

A couple of weeks 
Cabot, Assistant Secreta 
Inter-American Affairs, d 
tention to the controver 
signed. It’s an open secret that he felt 
frustrated by lack of Administration sup 
port for his policy of expanding econ 
omic cooperation within the Americas 

Publicly, Treasury hasn't ked down 
on its position of a yé go. But 
it’s noteworthy that Humphrey let 
Ex-Im recently grant a $1! 
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to New Zealand for development of the 
pulp and paper industry. Efforts are 
being made to get private banks to put 
up the money, but Ex-Im is committed 
to the loan in any event. 

¢ Private Investment—In theory, of 
course, State’s development aims need 
not conflict with Treasury's opposition 
to competing with private investment 
It is possible that private lenders could 


do the development job with Ex-Im 
guarantees that wouldn’t show up in 
the budget. But there’s no evidence to 
date that enough development capital 
an be lined up this way. 

So far, private investors have proved 
unwilling to touch foreign loans with- 
out a 100% guarantee. Negotiations to 
make the loans look more attractive to 
them are still in the talk stage. 


They Love Him Not, They Love Him... 


Egypt last week went through some 
histrionics that had the look of comic 
opera—but with deeply disturbing over- 
tones. The ousting of Major Gen. Mo 
hammed Naguib by a faction of the 
military government, and tearful rec- 
onciliation three days later (picture), 
give a measure of the instability of 
Egypt and the entire Middle East (page 
139), 

The split between Naguib, figurehead 
of the revolution that threw out King 
Farouk 20 months ago, and Col. Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, brains of the movement, 
runs right through the army—the one 
solid force in Egypt. Only Naguib’s 
public popularity, and his backing from 
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a cadre of cavalry officers, forced the 
Nasser faction to make a show of patch- 
ing the quarrel. 

But the reconciliation probably won't 
last. For one thing, Communists and 
fanatic Moslem groups are working 
feverishly to incite another clash. 

While the U.S. and Britain regard 
Naguib as a rational, pro-Western pa- 
triot who is trying to rebuild Egypt, 
last week’s events in Cairo have shaken 
their faith in his leadership. The danger 
now doesn’t stem from cither Naguib’s 
weakness or Nasser’s apparent strength, 
but from extremists who would like 
nothing better than a period of aimless 
and even bloody anarchy. 





Maisie makes her point 
with Mr. Pettigrew 


A bright spot on our route 
Machine Company. Not be: 
Pettigrew, whose disposition 
month’s milk. . . 
dish, Maisie, who acts as rece 
We waltz in last week just 
Maisie leaving for lunch wrapp 
worth of mink. Our whistle 
usual and we ask from when 
loot. ‘‘For the price of a lunch | 
said she, batting her foot-long 
Two hours and a $12.50 | 
we learn that Mr 
to replace his turning and dr 
ments with the fanciest machine 
buy. And it turns out that Ma 


but becau 
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(Adi ertisement) 


For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON'S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron's National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial end 
investment guidance —the equivalent of 
numerous special services that cost much 
more. A trial subscription—17 weeks for 
only $5—brings you 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight . . . 
the investment implications of current poli- 
tical and economic events, and corporate 
activities the perspective you must have 
to anticipate trends and grasp profitable in- 
vestment opportunities the knowledge 
of underlying trends, immediate outlook, 
vital news and statistics, which indicate 
real values of securities. Compactly edited to 
conserve your time, yet keep you profitably 
informed 

No other publication is like Barron's. It 
is the only weekly athliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you. 

Tty Barron's and see for yourself how this 
complete weekly financial news service gives 
you money-making, protective information 
you need in managing your business and in- 
wisely, profitably, in the eventful 
weeks ahead 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s sub 
scription only $15. Just send this ad today 
with your check; or tell us to bill you. 
Barron's National Business and Financial 
Weekly, 40 New Street, New York 4, 
New York BW-36 
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Total goods and services 
per capita—comparative 
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European Economies 


What the customers have varies sharply 
Consumption of key items per capita, U.S. dollars ,1950 


United West 
States Britain France Germany 


Food 324 276 254 217 
Alcoholic beverages 22 19 71 13 
Tobacco 15 10 5 5 


Clothing and 
household textiles 139 73 52 44 


Fuel, light, and water 44 28 10 6 
Household goods 125 43 25 24 
Domestic services 17 12 16 18 


Barber, beauty 
_ shops, etc. 7 12 


Entertainment 16 9 


Hotels, restaurants, 
and cafes 42 49 36 20 


ee oy me i 16 i 8 5 | 
magazines | 
Health 7. ae ee HOT-DIP 


Edveation “2 mee GALVANIZING 


STOP 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Stacks Up with U.S. 


of goods and services that make up 
the gross national products of the 
countries. 
¢ New Approach—The new report, 
called An International Comparison of 
National Products and the Purchasing 
Power of Currencies, was written for 
the Organization for European Eco 
nomic Cooperation by Milton Gilbert 
(left), one of the world’s leading experts 
on national income statistics, and I 
ving B. Kravis. Gilbert is Director of 
Statistics and National Accounts for 
OEEC. Before going to Paris, he was 
head of the National Income division 
of the U.S. Dept. of Commerce. In 
that job he played a leading role in 
developing the whole system of na 
tional accounts now used in the U.S. 
Gilbert’s method of comparison not 
only shows the relation of the total 
gross national products but also gives 
comparisons for many groups of goods 
and services. For example, it shows that 
per capita consumption of foods, alco 
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holic beverages, personal services, and 
recreation in Europe compares very fa- 
vorably with the U.S. In some cases 
it is even higher (table, above). 

¢ Buying Power—Gilbert shows also 
that the purchasing power of European 
currencies within their countries is 4 
lot higher than the excltange rates indi- 
cate. Prices of durable goods are more 
favorable in the U.S., but not prices 
of nondurable goods, particularly foods 
and services. These are substantially 
lower in Europe. In fact, $1 worth of 
Enropean currencies, in terms of what 
Europeans actually purchase, is worth 
from $1.57 to $1.91. 

When it comes to investment, the 
European countries don’t show up so 
well. The study puts per capita invest- 
ment in the U.S. at $380, whereas in 
the European countries it is from $72 
to $156. In relative terms, real invest- 
ment per head in the European coun- 
tries ranges from 19% to 41% of that 
in the U.S. 
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Caracas: A Chance for Self-Appraisal 


HIS WEEK, the 10th Inter-Amer- 

ican Conference opened in Ca- 
racas, Venezuela. Just as Berlin put 
a premium on free world unity, so 
does Caracas present the problem 
of Western Hemisphere unity. It 
affords a good opportunity for stock- 
taking on the future of hemisphere 
relations. 

It’s perhaps a forgivable mistake 
to take for granted the inter-Amer- 
ican system, which on the whole 
has functioned successfully for more 
than 50 years. But it’s a bad habit 
to fall into, if for no other reason 
than the United States’ tremendous 
stake in hemisphere supplies and 
markets and investments. That's 
especially true now, when two prob- 
lems—economic development and 
communism—seem to be causing 
strains among the Good Neighbors. 

Economic cooperation is the key 
to hemisphere relations. The ines- 
capable fact of Latin America today 
is surging population growth, at a 
rate faster than anywhere else in 
the world. Fortunately the growth 
in output, sustained by the boom 
years since 1940, has managed to 
keep ahead of the growing popula- 
tien, so that living standards have 
climbed slowly. The 20 republics 
want to keep up the progress. 


HAT worries Latin Amer 
W icans most is the feeling that 
they are not masters of their own 


destiny. They look to the over- 
whelming economic power of the 
U.S. with a mixture of fear, envy, 
and hope—hope that we will help 
them solve their problems. 

This preoccupation may explain 
the perplexing attitude of many 
Latin Americans toward commu- 
nism. Highly nationalistic, turned 
in upon their own problems, they 
don’t share our concern with the 
threat of international communism 
in the Americas. The U.S. dele- 
gation at Caracas, worried about 
growing Communist influence in 
Guatemala, will be lucky if it re- 
ceives support for just a tepid stand 
against Red infiltration. Even na- 
tions like Mexico, firmly anti-Com- 
munist, tend to look on events in 
Guatemala as a later edition of their 
own economic revolution. Their 
concern at Caracas is not com- 
munism, but U.S. economic policy. 

Actually these two concerns— 
ours for communism and Latin 


America’s for the eco 
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Into the Air... 


. . . go British ship lines. 
They're buying into independ- 
ent airlines. It's one way of 
meeting competition. 


Ever since the war, the British ship- 
ping business has met increasing com- 
petition from the airlines. The ship op- 
erators have decided the best way to 
meet this is to take to the air them- 
selves. Three big shipping companies 
have invested in four of the six lead- 
ing independent airlines in Britain. 

The ship operators also hope to 
make inroads into the business of the 
two government-owned airlines: Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways Corp. and British 
European Airlines. 

Up to last week, these air-ship deals 
had been concluded: 

¢ The Peninsula & Orient Steam 
Navigation Co. bought a majority inter- 
est in Britavia, Ltd., which owns Silver 
City Airlines and Aquila Airways. Sil 
ver City flies tourists and their autos 
across the Channel; Aquila runs flying 
boats to Madeira and the Canary Is- 
lands. 

¢ Furness Withy & Co., Ltd., ac 
quired a substantial interest in Airwork, 
Ltd., Britain’s largest independent air 
freight operator. 

¢Clan Line merged with the 
Hunting interests, which operate air 
passenger and freight service between 
Britain and the Continent. 
*More Competition—The — air-ship 
ticups are taking place against a back 
ground of increasing competition be 
tween the two government-owned ait 
lines and the independent operators. 
Right now, BOAC and BEA have a 
monopoly on the important long-range 
passenger routes and the scheduled 
freight service on those routes. How 
ever, the Conservative government has 
gingerly encouraged marginal compcti- 
tion of the independents. 

The independent operators have 

about half of all air freight business, 
mostly through charter service. They 
have been trying to cut deeper into 
BOAC and BEA territory. Airwork 
now linked with Furness—has already 
filed an application for transatlantic all 
freight service. 
«Need Capital—The independents 
think they could give BOAC and BEA 
a run for their money if they could 
match the newer equipment and facili 
ties that the government underwrites 
for its carriers. They hope their asso 
ciation with the shipping lines will 
provide such funds. 

For example, P & O, is known to have 
$80-million, Furness $50-million, and 
Clan $15-million in accounts for ship 
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replacement and new investment. They 
can be expected to put this into expan- 
sion of air service at the right time. 

At present, though, the ship lines 
aren't rushing to plunk this money 
down. They are waiting to see how 
the Conservative government treats the 
independents now that they're linked 
up with shipping. 
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The Finns are trying to sell in New 
York credits due them for goods de- 
livered to Russia, according to Franz 
Pick, currency authority. The credits 
are being offered at an 18% discount 
by the Finns, who don’t want to use 
them themselves for purchases in 
Russia. Possible buyers: U.S. fur mer- 
chants who will attend the annual fur 
auction at Leningrad later this year. 

. 
A French woolen manufacturer, Amedee 
Prouvost & Sons, plans to set up a 
plant in South Carolina—its third in 
the U.S. Other Prouvost plants are in 
Woonsocket, R. I., and Boston. 

. 
Mexico’s progress and problems, with 
emphasis on economic development, 
will be the theme of a six-weck series 
of discussions at New York’s Town 
Hall, starting Mar. 16. A panel of 
Mexican officials and business leaders 
will attend; U.S. and Mexican com- 
panies will help foot the bill. 

. 
Arab-Israeli hatreds continue to throw 
up roadblocks for U.S. business. Iraq 

at the behest of the Arab League 

Economic Boycott Comediioee-Tes 
banned importing of all Willys Over- 
land Export Corp. products because the 
company operates a plant in Israel. 

. 
Indonesia is planning to expand barter 
trade in Latin America. An Indonesian 
trade mission reports good prospects 
for exchanging Indonesia’s tin, rubber, 
oil, and tea for Latin American meat, 
fertilizer, and manufactured goods. 

’ 
French gold prices on the unofficial, free 
market in Paris—already in the midst 
of a wide, postwar decline (BW—Dec. 
12’53,p152)—dipped to a seven-year low 
last week. The drop brought the free 
market prices to a level less than 10% 
above the legal prices paid for gold by 
the Bank of France. 

* 
The South African subsidiary of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. is building a cal 
cium cyanamide plant at Witbank to 
be completed carly next year. The new 
plant, Cyanamid says, will make South 
Africa self-sufficient in a key chemical 
used by the country’s gold mines. 





tape recorders 


An Ampro Tape Recorder pre- 
sents a vast new world of enjoy- 
ment to the entire family 


entertainment which is doubly 
precious because you have had a 
part in producing it! Record your 
favorite radio or TV program, 
children’s songs and verses, party 
fun. For business, record your 
speeches to check diction and style. 
Use it for dictation, and to record 
meetings or interviews. 


A new measure of musical pleasure 


Ampro achieves outstanding fidelity of 
tonal response which retains all the 
depth and splendor of the origina! pe: 

formance, Every musical shading, ever 

delicate nuance is reproduced with 
matchless realism. 


It’s easy to operate an AM PRO 


Electro-magnetic “piano-key” controls 
respond to ithe touch of a fingertip! 
Automatic selection locator; electronic- 
eye recording level indicator; provides for 
mixing or monitoring, The Hi-Fi, 239.95 
he Celebrity, 229.95, 


(2) Ampro Corporation 


\ (A General Precision Equipment Corp. Subsidiary) 
Se , haa 
Chicago 18, Illinois 
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with a rented 
car from 


NATIONAL 


Have more selling time t)"spe 
with customers...less time wasted 
“getting around.” On local calls 
use the time-saving convenience of 
“your car” rented from NATIONAL 
.. an easy -driving, late model... 
economical and dependable! 


Wherever you are, here or abroad, look 
for the NATIONAL member in the yel- 
low pages of the ‘phone directory or write 
for a pocket directory and 
National Courtesy Card to 


NATIONAL 
Car Rental System 


209 WASHINGTON, ST LOUIS 3 
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in CHARLESTON, §S. C. 


Whether you need chrome ore 
from Chile or sell calico to 
Calcutta, Charleston's booming 
port can be your industrial 
asset, with busy deep water 
piers, fast cargo handling and 
frequent regular ship services 
to all parts of the globe. 


* 
If ALL ADDS UP TO 
LOWER COSTS: 
plenty of power... industrial sites... 
ocean shipping . . . fast transportation 
»». €0-operative community ... natural 
gos... soft water... productive labor 
. ideal climate ... good living... 


CHARLESTON 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Arthur M. Field, Chief Engineer 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Continue to Rise 
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Stocks Swim Upstream 


Chis week Wall Strect shook off its holders for approval 
earlicr hesitation about the business month. 
future and pushed the industrial share Other dividend acti 
index up higher than it has been since interest last week inclu 
last St. Patrick’s Day. Through most 2-for-1 split and the R 
of February the index had been drifting Gas 100% stock divide 
generally downward (BW-—Feb.27'54, ments have recently bi 
p140). Climax Molybdenum, ‘ 
¢ Selective Buying—Despite the fact bach, Lone Star Cement 
that factory wheels are turning slower sum, Pennsylvania Pow 
in many areas (chart, above), the bulls North American Aviatic 
went into a new spurt of buying. How ¢ Sign of Recovery?—Ba 
ever, they seemed choosier than ever. news items, bulls in the St 
Their interest centered in such blue upward movement in t! 
chips as American Telephone & Tele- a signal that the dip in b 
graph, General Electric, Westinghouse, is near bottom. As th 
Standard Oil (N.J.). shares began to tilt dow 

General Electric was a special fa- well in advance of the 
vorite. The stock sold above 100 for ness activity. Similarh 
the first time in more than 20 years. say the general ris¢ 
Three months ago, GE boosted its Poor's index since last S 
dividend to $4 a year from $3 a year, tends a rise in business 
soon after voting a $1 special payment. The stock rise is imp 
Directors last week voted approval of last year’s low point in S 
a 3-for-1 stock split to be submitted to S&P index of 50 indust 
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DIAMOND 


gone up 15.4% while BusINEss WEEK’s Despite the high S&P index level, “UTILISCOPE 
index of activity has dropped 6.5%. many stocks are still selling substan- 
¢ Or Overpricing?—By the same token, tially below the start of 1953 (table, (WIRED TELEVISION) 


the bears among the chart readers con- below). Among these are Chrysler, " vo Pp R re) Vv £ by 


tend that stocks are now priced too high Studebaker, Nash-Kelvinator, Pittsburgh 


in relation to business health. They see Steel, Crucible Steel, Underwood Corp., 

the business decline as continuing—with Celanese Corp., Artloom Carpet, Bur- Condliges 

stocks eventually coming down accord- lington Mills, Admiral Corp., and 

ingly. Parke, Davis & Co. 


Market Leaders and Laggards: A Sampling 


«1953-19054 Changes-—~ 
19053-1954 Price Range Recent Maximum Change 
High Low Level Loss Vow 


Bullard’Co........ *$36.12 50 = $36.00 —~ 2.1% © +101.8% 
Douglas Aircraft § *107 .50 00 ‘ ~~ 4.0 +63.6 
Visking Corp....... ia : *65.75 2 61 —11.3 +62 
Cincinnati Milling Machine. . 35.5 *58_50 5.37 57 - 0.4 +60 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric : *32.00 25 31 — 7.6 58 


Carrier Corp j *54.37 50 53. 1 +53 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film....... *22.235 50 20. . , +53 
Gillette Co ‘ axed *49.50 25 + 48 


Boeing Aircraft ; : *59.75 50 3 +4 
General Electric rs * pre 100 38 


Operator In central control room of large power 
station “SEES WHERE HE CAN'T LOOK’. Here 
he watches flame conditions in boiler furnace 
stack smoke discharge, and water level in boiler 
on “Utiliscope”’ screens of control panel 


con wo 


Centralized control is much more effective if it 
brings a SENSE OF REALISM into the contro! room 
. if the operator can actually see what is going on 
Conthensiud Cos sees os outside his range of vision instead of depending 
upon indirect interpretations of operating condi 
tions. The electric power industry has accepted the 
“Utiliscope” as an important factor in achieving 
better centralized control (as shown above 
The “Utiliscope” has many other uses in industry 
where its low cost is quickly amortized by im 
proved operation, greater safety or savings in 
labor. It is surprisingly simple and requires no 
special skill for installation and operation. Stability 
and reliability are exceptional. For additional 
information use coupon below. 


Pepsi-Cola Co pad be 7 *15 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc 25.75 - +32 
Combustion Engineering aise , *53.5 3. +H 
Aluminum Co. of America nar *62 2 +28 


wevruane ws 


Houston Lighting & Power......... *31 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas. L *58 
American Stores ° *48 
Minnesota Mining oe 7 60 
Armstrong Cork 


we oow 


Corning Glass 

Westinghouse Electric 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc 


as 
~euune 


J. C. Penney Co 
Seaboard Oil 
Monsanto Chemical 
Sun Oil 

Air Reduction Co 


BE 8: 


nN 
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88: 


Pennsylvania Salt. . 
Parke, Davis 

Clark Equipment 
Cornmercial Solvent. . 
Atlantic Coast Line 


“UTILISCOPE’ CAMERA 
“UTILISCOPE”’ RECEIVER 
ae — 
a speciATY CORF 
LANCASTER, OHIO copy, 
me without OOEATng how the 
Presse send me Ny ; sey s 
ent atest Meo 
bat used 1 ie safety. 


teme_-———— 


Company ———~ 


-coun=— 


Raytheon Corp. 

Caterpillar Tractor. 75 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 37 
Crucible Steel 32.50 
Burlington Mills....... 75 


ewe ad 


Admiral Corp 30.50 
American Smelting & Refining... .. 87 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting... . 37 
Pittsburgh Steel . ais 00 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp... ' 37 





Artloom Carpet. 12 
Crysler Corp ges shanwes 00 
Island Creek Coal. ere ace 2 75 
Avco Mfg. : ’ se ee 87 
American Viscose heres Sébae 12 : : ; 
a, oan oe oe | OHIO 


RIAL TELEVISION 


-an~nco econad 


Minneapolis- Moline eee 17.25 Al Citit 


Motor Products. . ; 32.00 
Celanese Corp. > 38.12 
Underwood Corp.. $2.25 
Studebaker Corp............ 40.12 


* These highs and lows were registered in 1954. 
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Tidsnsters nike No-Raiding Pacts 


Decision of AFL's biggest union dashes labor's hopes 
for a jurisdictional truce and possibly AFL-ClO unity—and 
fans leadership rivalries-within the federation. 


It’s likely that ClO will back away 
from its no-raiding agreement with 
AFL when its executive board meets 
in New York in two weeks. From all 
the signs, the pact hailed as an im 
portant first step toward AFL-CIO 
unity will be laid to rest—with few 
honors and little ceremony. 
¢ Teamsters Demur—Last month, the 
executive board of the Brotherhood of 
‘Teamsters (AFL) dealt a hard, perhaps 
vital, blow to the no-raiding pact. It 
refused to go along with any broad 
jurisdictional agreement between AFL 
and ClO—or, for that matter, with 
AFL's new machinery for handling 
disputes among its own unions (BW 
Feb.20'54,0157). The Teamsters board 
announced that it would set up its own 
machinery for handling jurisdictional 
conflicts with other unions, inside and 
outside the AFI 

The decision, a unanimous one by 
the governing body of AFL’s largest 
may the whole course of 
organized labor for years to come. It 
inflicts 4 major setback on jurisdictional 
peace plans—and unity hopes—of AFL 
and CIO. It leaves the Teamsters with 
plenty of freedom to press the aggres- 
sive organizing drive that started when 
Dave Beck took over the union’s presi 
dency in late 1952. And it may ignite 
a long-smoldering feud between Beck, 
powerful and ambitious, and George 
Meany, AFL's president 
¢ Relations Sour—The impact on AFL 
CIO relations promises to be the most 
immediate. 

CIO was quietly 
AFL's executive council meeting in 
Miami Beach last month showed the 
federation still a long, long wav from 
substantial support for the no-raiding 
agreement. Meany reported that only 
‘40 small unions out of AFL's 111 affil 
iated organizations had agreed to com- 
ply with the pact~compared with 34 
of CIO’s 35 unions (all except the 
Amalgamated Lithographers). 

While CIO policymakers were still 
seething over that, the Teamsters— 
ao g 1.35-million workers, about 
a tenth of all in the federation—said 
no dice on the AFL-CIO program. To 
CIO, which had made clear from the 
start that the Teamsters must accept 
the agreement, this was the last straw. 


union, sway 


annoved when 


150 


Arthur J. Goldberg, CIO’s general 
counsel, commented tersely in Chicago 
that the Teamsters’ refusal to sign the 
jurisdictional-peace pact was “a great 
disservice . . . to the labor movement, 
the public, and the cause of labor 
unity.”” Goldberg added that it could 
delay, or’ even om to failure, “one 
of the most constructive steps the 
American labor movement has taken 
since it was split by formation of the 
CIO 19 years ago.” The no-raiding 
pact “must now be reviewed,” he said. 

Other CIO leaders—many of whom 
accepted the AFL-CIO agreement re 
luctantly and with reservations—echoed 
the Goldberg statement, and described 
the no-raiding pact as “almost meaning: 
less’’ without the Teamsters’ signature. 
¢ Next Step—The implication is clear: 
CIO will review its position on the 
agreement in the light of growing 
doubt that Meany will ever be able to 
muster enough AFL backing for the 
program to make it really effective. 

That doesn’t mean the pact will be 
abrogated; it probably will not be, im 
mediately. The CIO executive board 
will express disappointment that AFL 
has not yet fulfilled its part of the 
agreement of last December (BW— 
Dec.26'53,p74), but will say that efforts 
to achieve a working agreement with 


AFL on jurisdictional st vill con 
tinue. 

That statement will be f ublic ef 
fect only. Privately, AF gct an ul 
timatum: Either show ind sin 
cere interest in the no-ra 
forget it. 
¢ AFL Reaction—Mea 
unions within AFL are 
the position of the Teamst on the 
new machinery for han nternal 
disputes in the federatio: 

Two outspoken lead 
Meat Cutters & Butch 
Earl W. Jimerson, presi 
rick E. Groman, sure! 
were sharply critical of B nd the 
Teamsters for refusing t long with 
plans to end “nauseating dictional 
warfare “fanned by selfis! - 
¢ In-Fighting—Mean vas i 
ported riled over Beck's 1 il to re 
ommend that the Tea comply 
with the AFL-CIO no-ra 
and, particularly, with th 
new internal dispute 
insistence that John L. | 
United Mine Workers b 
any plans for achieving 
movement also rubbed 
wrong way: Meany stro 
Lewis, and vice versa 

Meany and Beck had exchangs 
of hot-tempered words di the AFI 
council meeting that left | usualh 
placid Meany ruffled If schism 
between the two top | in AFI 
widens, there could be reper 
cussions inside the federat 
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CIO Local Wins Ward's Suit... 


. . . but mail-order house appeals order to pay dam- 
ages for union's loss of membership and dues. 


A CIO union that was active a decade 
ago at Montgomery Ward & Co. in 
Chicago won a judgment last week for 
$250,000 damages against the company. 
It was at least a temporary victory in 
one phase of a case that has been fought 
through the courts for 11 years. 

Chicago Municipal Court Judge Jo 
seph B. Hermes awarded CIO’s United 
Mail Order, Warehouse & Retail Em 
ployees Union, Local 20, the $250,000 
judgment to cover losses of member 
ship, dues, and legal costs 

hes Hermes also ordered the com- 
pany to pay the union’s attorney, Fran- 
cis Heisler, $77,000 in fees. 


e All the Way—Montgomery Ward 


filed notice of an appeal 
also appealing—complain 
decision does not adeqi 
sate it for its losses, or ¢ 
damages. The union sued for $500,000 
in damages and $250,001 penalties 
Both company and unio: eal 
expected. 

Judge Hermes comm« 1 hand 
ing down his decisions, that “I am 
aware this case will be t 1 to the 
highest court.” 

The present suit, a 
acion, was filed Apr. | 
nicipal Court—where th 
it could best avoid crov 
But the suit is really 
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of a legal battle that has been going 
on for a decade. 

Local 20 was certified by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board as _bar- 
gaining agent at Montgomery Ward on 
Feb. 27, 1942. At the direction of the 
War Labor Board, company and union 
negotiated a one-year contract late in 
1942. Labor troubles continued, and 
on the expiration of the pact in Decem- 
ber 1943 the company declined to 
extend the agreement. 

WLB again ordered the mail-order 
house to bargain with the union. When 
it refused to negotiate on a union 
security demand, the government seized 
the company by presidential directive. 
Sewell Avery, Ward’s board chairman, 
was carried out of his office by soldiers 
when he refused to leave. 
¢ Libel Action—Meanwhile, Montgom- 
ery Ward filed a $1-million libel suit 
against the union—alleging “untrue and 
derogatory statements” in the local’s 
newspaper. ‘The company also asked for 
an injunction barring “libelous state 
ments” in the paper. The injunction 
was issued, after a long legal fight, in 
June, 1945, and was made permanent 
a month later. 

The fight was only beginning. First 
the Minds Court of Appeals and then 


the Illinois Supreme Court ruled against 
the libel suit and the injunction. The 
present suit is an aftermath of that 
decision. The union wants to collect 
damages for its claimed losses while the 
injunction was in effect. The union 
claims Montgomery Ward contracted 
to pay all damages if it should lose its 
suit. 

Two state court judges refused to 
entertain union motions for damages 
after the company’s legal setback, and 
Montgomery Ward refused to pay 
union claims. 
¢ “Wrongful”—In ruling for the union, 
Judge Hermes said Local 20 had ap- 
parently suffered “loss of membership 

_ as a result of the wrongful issuance 
of the injunction.” Through it, he 
added, Montgomery Ward “nearly suc- 
ceeded in destroying the union.” Local 
20’s membership dropped from 4,000 
in 1943 to 70 when the suit was filed 
last year, the judge noted. 

Local 20 no longer negotiates for 
Montgomery Ward employees. Local 
743 of the Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(AFL) recently won representation 
rights in the company’s stores and ware- 
houses in Chicago. However, Local 20 
is still active, bargaining for about 3,000 
employees of 20 other firms in Chicago. 


State Cuts Into New York Waterfront Issue 


Whitney North Seymour (standing, 
left) representing New York State, and 
William J. Hannan (standing, right), 
counsel for the independent Inter 
national Longshoremen’s Assn., go to 
the mat before National Labor Rela 
tions Board’s Arthur Leff (presiding) 
They are trying to force a decision on 
a seething issue: which union—the old 
ILA or the new AFL-ILA—should con 
trol the New York waterfront. 
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The hearing is an aftermath of last 
December's vote, which gave control to 
the old ILA. Seymour argued that the 
election should be thrown out because 
there were so many contested votes 
rising from charges of coercion and 
intimidation of voters. Hannan ob- 
jected to the state’s having anything to 
say in the hearing. Leff sustained 
Hannan’s objection. NLRB in Wash- 
ington reversed Leff. 


now... LIGHT. easy to move 


ALUMIN, — 

ROLLER CONVEYOR 
Fa portable use anywhere — on ship 
ping platform, aboard a truck, in che 
warehouse, at spot location 

plant. Made entirely of hea 
aluminum, except for steel! bal! bear 
Capacity 50 lbs. per lineal ft., wher 
orted at 10 in. centers. Available | 
t.—10 ft.—and larger sectic if 1 
uired; 45° and 90° curves also a 

Write | Dept. BW-354 for Bu Hetin 


Life «++ Lower... Convey 


withe Sfaudard 
UTILITY ee wn von 


© Move packages and commoditic 
basement to first floor—or at 
floor—or convey horizontally. ( 
uous automatic electric motor « 

A compact, pre-engineered unit 
install (over existing stairways 
practical), Handles articles weighir 

to 150 Ibs. Available in 4 bele wid 
10, 14, 20 and 24 inch. Write for Bullet 
63-B—address Dept. BW -354 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Pav! 9, Minn 
Soles and Service in Principal Cities 


Send for Bulletin 63-8 describing 
Stendard’s gravity and power con 
veyor units. Address Dept. BW-354 
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The MENNEN STORY 


Just Published 


The story of the 75-year growth of the Mennen 
Company, from its start in the Newark drugstore 
ot Gerhard Mennen, in 1879, 


When an industry declines... 


to ite leading position today 
as @ manufacturer of men's 
toiletries and baby producta 
Holds # double interest es @ 
hronicle of the trials and suc 
cowes of @ family and a bust 
ness, and in ite reflection of 
the life, ideas, and business 
customs of the period it cov- 
ors, By Alfred Lict. 128 pp., 
ittus., $3.00 





-.. many 


PUBLICITY for are left 
PRESTIGE and PROFIT jobless 


Just Published 


Manual of practical methods for keeping individual 
end company thames before the public, creating 
favorable opinions of them, winning acceptance of 
ideas, services, and products. Covers whole field 





how prepare and place material in press outlets, 
use such media as television, company magazines, 
peeches by company personnel, even such aspects 
a planning publicity budgets, offeetting bad news, 
and taking industrial photographs By 4. Stephen- 
son, Pres., Commun, Relet., inc. and W. F. Pratz- 
ner, Prof. of Pub. Relat., Boston U. 300 pp., $4.50 








WHY DO PEOPLE BUY? 


A Close Look at Selling-——the Great 
Unsolved Problem of American 
Business 


Fortune's report on the state of selling in America 
packed with ideas for making selling a more live 
and resuitful force in your organization, Concerned 
not so much with canvassing and closing sales as 
with what makes the sates wheels go ‘round. What 
are business men doing and not doing to make 
selling a real foree in the economy!’ Why are condi 
tlone what they are today in many aspects of sell 
ing! Fortune's articles ome of the biggest hits in 
the magazine's history—tell why in ex 

panded form in this new book. By the 

Editors of FORTUNE. 270 pp., $3.50 
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When a New England textile mill canvass displaced wo from two 
HOW BE closes its doors, what happens to the other Massachusetts n ind one in 
to a uprooted workers? That’s a big ques- Rhode Island. When pleted, th 
SUCCESSFUL tion throughout New England today, survey will show what happened to 
LEADER and one that—so far—has never been 2,000 laid-off textile 
adequately answered. ¢ The General Picture—l'irst findings, 
Just Publtemed Unemployment figures tell only part which later case stud bably will 
soumnaliie (nd caneina cant Wel of the story. That is clear in Lawrence, confirm, show: 
Se ee beers ee Mass., where many more textile jobs e Most of those | ff were still 


Da wle techniques auoteratic 


democratic, and free-rein — and tells when to use have been wiped out in recent years in the labor force, ecith mployed o1 


which one, Brings you the methods to remove the : 
mental roadblocks between leaders and followers than are shown by jobless data and actively seeking emplo nt, though 
, whedule work delegate respoasibilit e ] 
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Workers 


many had been downgraded—from 
skilled to semiskilled, or from semi- 
skilled to unskilled classifications. 

¢ Most told interviewers they were 
unhappy in new jobs, in part because of 
the lower pay and rating, but also be- 
cause they had lost seniority and saw 
little opportunity for advancement. 
¢ Shattered Illusion—According to 
Miernyk, these findings explode a myth 
that has gained currency among New 
England businessmen and many econo- 
mists in the last few years: that growth 
industries, particularly electronics, have 
been taking up a lot of the textile slack 
in employment. That’s not the way it 
looks, Miernyk says, commenting: 

“In view of the recent public state 
ments that New England will gain by 
the . . . diversification of industry, we 
feel that these findings are timely. . 
Statements by persons in important 
positions have created the cruel illusion 
that new jobs are to be provided for 
the displaced textile workers.” 

Diversification helps, but new indus- 
tries evidently are filling jobs with new 
comers in the labor market instead of 
with displaced textile workers, accord- 
ing to the bureau’s findings. Of the 
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(except apporel): 


Fabricated metals 
Nonelectrical 


Electrical machinery 
(incl, electronics) | 


peslentoe 


Leather & leather products 
Furniture 

Paper & paper products 
Printing 

Rubber 

Food & food products 
Jewelry 

Transportation equipment 


first 756 workers checked, only 5% 
found jobs in growth industries. 

* Variations—Along with these general 
conclusions each of the first mills sur- 
veyed turned up some interesting side- 
lights. 

In Fall River, the cotton mill man- 
agement gave workers advance notice 
of the coming shutdown, and urged 
them to seek new jobs; but of 850 work- 
crs—not all of whom were contacted by 
bureau interviewers—only 19 found jobs 
before they were finally laid off. Many 





OK, LET ‘EM SAVE PENNIES 


WHILE | STEAL $4,800 
WORTH OF HEAT! 


The BTU Burglar means it, too 
Most plants are a soft touch for his 
thermal thefts. In a single indus- 
trial furnace he may steal billions 
of BTU’s—worth thousands of 
dollars—each year. 

Typical example: A manufacturer 
had been using ordinary firebrick 
for forge furnace linings. Came 
time for relining and they decided 
to try B&W lightweight Insulating 
Firebrick. Result: Their fuel bills 
went down fully 49%—a $4,800 
saving in just one furnace. 

What difference does weight make? 
Plenty! Lightweight © ebrick 
contain millions of tiny, insulating 
air cells. So instead of conduc ting 
heat out, it keeps it inside the 
furnace where it works for you 


The lighter the firebrick the more 
you save on fuel. And the lightest 
brick you can buy is B&W Insulat. 
ing Firebrick, Other advantages 
too, Lightweight brick soak up less 
heat, come up to operating tem 
perature faster, increase production 
In the forge furnace described 
above, production jumped 43°, 
Here, certainly, is an easy way to 
cut a major cost. It will pay you to 
discuss it with those responsible for 
heating operations in your plant 
Write today for more information, 
or contact your local B&W 
Refractories Engineer. 
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PLUG 
IT IN 
AND TALK! 


Here is the Bogen 2-way inter-com that 
requires no wiring or installation. Just 
plug the stations into any electrical 
outlet, and your system is ready to save 
you countless hours of walking and 
waiting! Complete: $95.00, Write today 
for literature describing Bogen (1) Twin 
Wireless inter-com system, [) wired 
inter-com systems, () paging systems, 
C) music systems, [) built-in home 
inter-coms, () public address systems. 
Dept. JC, David Bogen Co., Inc., 29 
Ninth Ave., N. Y. 14, 


= © sma sv int 


TWIN 
WIRELESS 
INTER-COM 


Bright hardening of 
Stainless Steel is a 


COST SAVER 


LINDBERG 
HEAT FOR INDUSTRY 
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iso compietely 





later wound up with new textile em- 
ployment. Half of those displaced were 
idle less than five weeks after their 
layoffs, and 65% less than 10 weeks. 

In Lowell, younger male workers 
found new jobs, but those over 45 years 
of age still were largely unemployed 
after a year; women in all age groups 
were having a harder time getting new 
jobs than men were. 

In New Hampshire, the woolen mill 
closed in a one-factory town with a 
population of 1,500, miles away from 
any fair-sized city. The mill closing 


idled 200 workers. A leather products 
firm moved into the mil] building, and 
reemployed part of the textile jobless. 
But two years after the shutdown, al- 
most a third of the 200 laid off in the 
woolen mill were still yf work. For 
the other two-thirds » got jobs, 
the average period of unemployment 
was about five months. Some 30% of 
them got textile jobs vhere, some 
as far as 64 miles from 50% took 
jobs in the leather pr ts company 
accepting downgrading and less pay; 
and 20% got a varicty ther jobs 
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OOUSINESS WEEK 


Its Influence Is Fading 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
monthly cost-of-living index rose slightly 
in mid-January, to 115.2% of average 
consumer prices in a 1947-49 period. 
Despite the 0.3% rise, nearly a million 
auto workers face a 1¢ an hour pay cut, 
effective this month, under escalator 
contracts. | 

The wage reduction isn’t expected 
to have any impact on pay negotiations, 
now getting under way for 1954. Both 
labor and management expect generally 
stable prices in months ahead, with 
fluctuations holding inside a narrow 
range. For that reason, unions are shift- 
ing away from c-of-l as a basis of bar- 
gaining—while employers are now argu- 
ing against 1954 raises on the ground 
that stability in living costs makes wage 
increases unnecessary (BW —Jan.30°54, 
p26). 
¢ Smaller Demands—The 


new union 


showed up in tentative de 
announced last k, by the 
Communications Worl »f America 
(CIO) for the teleph industry. 
CWA, which bargain 
000 Bell Telephone Syst 
said it will seek “reasona 
year. 

The union gave 60-da t 
tract reopenings in |! rence and 
Haverhill, Mass., first f a_ long 
series of reopenings during the year 
CWA announced that ints 
a company-financed | th-insurance¢ 
plan, $100 a month p ons, and a 
number of fringe incr from the 
two Massachusetts branc! f the Bell 
System first, and from o ompanies 
“as soon as possible.” 

This is a more mo te 
point for bargaining than that 
by CWA in 1952 and ther 


attitude 
mands 


ibout 325, 
employees, 
raises this 


ice of con 


1 raise, 


starting 
taken 
recent 
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vears. And while unions in electrical 
manufacturing and other industries are 
on the record for what appear to be 
major demands, the prospect is that 
the union asking price will drop a lot 
when bargaining really begins. 

¢ Fitting the Pattem—That appears 
particularly certain now because wage 
settlements are continuing in about a 
5¢ to 10¢ range, averaging around 8¢ 
an hour (BW—Feb.20°54,p156). 

Within the past two weeks: 

¢ Western Electric Co. gave 14, 
000 employees in the Chicago area 
raises of from 5¢ to 12¢ an hour, an 
average 84¢. 

¢ Ingersoll-Rand Co. and _ the 
United Electrical Workers (Ind.) set 
tled for an across-the-board 5¢ increase 
in hourly wages; UE originally de- 
manded 15¢. 

¢ Glass Container Manufacturers 
Institute signed with AFL glass blowers 
for a 5¢ raise, less than half what the 
union asked for a week earlier (BW 
Feb.27’54,p148). 

¢ Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuild 
ing Co., in Mobile, Ala., gave a 7¢-an 
hour raise to its 2,200 CIO shipyard 
workers. 

¢ Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Aurora, IIl., settled with the Interna 
tional Union of Electrical Workers 
(CIO) for 8¢, after a 158-day strike. 

¢ Armour Fertilizer Works, in 
Chicago Heights, Il., signed with the 
United Steelworkers (CIO) for 7¢ 
with some skilled workers getting an 
additional 5¢. 

¢ Chicago area contractors agreed 
to raise pay 124¢ an hour for AFI 
painters. 

¢ Rohr Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
Calif., and the International Assn. of 
Machinists (AFL) agreed on an 8¢ raise 
for 7,000 employees. 

¢ In New York, operators of lofts 
and commercial buildings signed con 
tracts with AFL’s Building Service Em 
plovees International Union for a 
$2.90-a-week raise for 12,000 workers 
roughly equal to a 7¢ raise. 

While most of these are not impor 
tant contracts, they are in a significant 
cross-section of industry, and are an 
important indication of the develop 
ing wage trend. 
¢ C-of-L Index—Since no major shift 
in the government’s cost-of-living index 
is expected in the next few months, 
living costs will hardly be a factor that 
will change this present bargaining 
pattern. BLS’s chief, Ewan Clague, 
announced last week that the mid-I'cb 
ruary c-of-] index should show, at most, 
a narrow fluctuation. 

The latest rise from mid-December’s 
114.9% was due mostly to increases in 
food prices and transportation costs. It 
wasn’t enough to offset two successive 
drops, from a record high of 115.4% 
last October, so auto pay was cut lé 
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We build 
COMPETITIVE 
LEADERSHIP 


through 
better, faster, 
lower-cost 


PRODUCTION SYSTEMS 


* There’s a new foam rubber plant, planned and built 
from the inside out by Mechanical Handling Systems, 
where production rate per man per shift is eleven 
times the rate with conventional production con- 
cepts... 


K There’s a huge new appliance factory in which pro- 
duction speeds smoothly and economically, on an 
MHS planned and built system, to set new highs of 
efficiency .. . 


There’s a foundry, planned and being built by MHS, 
that combines shell molding with automatic handling 
to cut costs tremendously .. . 


Imagine what these scientifically engineered and 
automated production systems contribute toward com- 
petitive leadership in these three plants. 


High productive capacity, low unit cost, uniform 
high quality are characteristics of all MHS engineered 
production systems. These are the tools your sales force 
needs to make gains in the face of competitive or 
shrinking markets. These are the tools management 
needs to maintain and increase profits. 


Let us give you examples of what we’ve done for 
others—and what we can do for your plant, your 
company. 

Call in the MHS engineer now! 





Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 


4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit 12, Michigan 


Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Canadian Mechanical Handling Sysiems Lid., Windsor and Torente 
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Prime example of Salem-Brosius’ 


furnace-engineering ability 


The huge industrial furnace illustrated here 
attests to the superior engineering skill of 
Salem-Brosius. One of a few of its kind in the 
country, it is a pusher-type, triple-fired slab 
heater currently feeding the giant hot strip and 
sheet mills of a great steel producer. It features 
high capacity heating and soaking zones, heavy 
construction, recuperators for fuel economy, 
dual gas-oil fuel system, and many other ad- 
vantages to assure positive, automatic control 
of furnace cutput and heating quality. And the 
efficiency, economy, ease-of-operation, and trouble- 
free service this furnace represents are typical of 
all the furnaces Salem-Brosius builds. Whether 
you require conventional heating or heat treat- 
ing furnaces or furnaces to do an extraordinary 


job, Salem-Brosius offers equipment designed, 
engineered, and built not merely as a furnace 
but as a heating machine. You can purchase 
these furnaces as complete installation 
equipped with all controls, piping and wiring 
ready to operate. 

Salem-Brosius products—-furnaces, forging 
manipulators, goggle valves, slag granulator 
clay guns, charging machines, grab bucket 
and special equipment—are engineered 
peak performance at lowest cost, because wi 
believe that satisfied customers are our best 
advertisements. Before you invest in any of 
these products, we suggest it will pay you to 
call in a Salem-Brosius engineer and let him 
study your problem and present a proposa! 


SALEM-BROSIUS, LN 


Sales and Executive Offices: 248 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





WESTINGHOUSE 


Fluorescent Lamps Still Match 
Color After 7500 Hours...00 yours? 











Tests on precision colorimeters, 1000% more sensitive hundred hours, color tests are made. These te 
than the human eye, check color performance in West- your own eyes prove you can place two new W 
inghouse Fluorescent Lamps. To assure you that West- house Lamps alone in a fixture .. . or alongsic 
inghouse Lamps match color when new, and still match 7500 hours old...and you just can’t tell the color 
after 7500 hours, part of each day’s production is placed For details contact your Westinghouse La: 
on test racks. Here, lamps are turned on and off at plier, or write to Westinghouse Lamp Division, B 
regulated intervals to simulate daily usage. Every few field, New Jersey. 


J 
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you CAN BE SURE...iF iTS 


Westinghouse 


Tune in each week on TV... Westinghouse Studio One 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK It’s not too early to put in motion summer air-conditioning plans you 
MAR. 6, 1954 may have for your home. Waiting too long will run you into the peak 
Sig installation season—and consequent delay. 


Moreover, you may find shortages later on in the unit you want. Air 
conditioning has become so widely accepted that the industry has lately 
had trouble keeping up with demand. 





What kind’of system you should have—and its cost—depend on two 
A BUSINESS WEEK main factors. The first is the peculiarities of your particular home. The 
second is your needs in terms of what you expect the system to do. 


Here’s a rundown of some general rules to guide you (remember that 
each case is different, and general rules don’t always apply). Let’s take a 
house you already live in first: 


If you want to air-condition only one or two rooms, then room units are 
your best bet. They run from $200 to $475 apiece, depending on size. You'll 
need the large size to handle a big living room. 


Don’t use room units for cooling the whole house except in unusua! 
cases. Manufacturers say that it’s much cheaper to put in a central cooling 
system, or a combination heating-cooling system. 


The cost of putting in central cooling depends on a lot of factors. In- 
sulation is one, of course. And a house in the shade will require less cooling 
than one sitting where the sun beats down on it. So will one that has plenty 
of light surfaces, overhangs, and fins to keep it from warming up too much. 


Thus expect the cost for central air conditioning in a three-bedroom, 
1,200-sq. ft. house to run all the way from $1,000 to $2,000. (You'll need a 
two-ton unit for a house with 1,200 sq. ft. of living space, a three-ton unit 
from 1,200 to 1,800, and so on.) 


You're in luck if your house has a warm-air heating system with good- 
sized ducts. If it’s in good shape, add a packaged cooling unit to it and 
you’re air-conditioned. But if it’s a gravity warm-air system, or a forced- 
draft system more than five years old, your best bet would be to rip out the 
old furnace, install a year-round heating-air-conditioning system. (Cost: 
$1,250 to $1,600.) 


You'll pay more, of course, to air-condition a house heated by hot 
water or steam—although in some cases not so much more as you might 
expect. Ducts and all might go into a 1,200-sq. ft. single-story house for 
between $1,350 and $1,750. 


It will cost you least of all to air-condition a house at the time you are 
building it, say most manufacturers. Most economical system is probably 
year-round air conditioning. A two-ton unit in the 1,200-sq. ft. house costs 
from $500 to $1,000 more than a heating unit aJone. 


You should easily offset that through savings in construction costs 
For example, you can eliminate window screens, put in less expensive fixed 
windows, forget about an attic fan. And you get more freedom of design in 
planning doors, windows, walls. 


Apartment dwellers are naturally best off with room conditioners. 
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PERSONAL BUSI N ESS (Continued) 


SUSINESS WEEK A ¥4- to 4-ton unit will cool an average bedroom; a %4-ton to 1-ton size 
MAR. 6, 1954 will handle a living room. Before buying, note these factors: 


* Installation. This may cost extra ($15 to $35) in some cases—especially 
if you have casement windows. 

* Noise. Pick a unit that isn’t noisy, or have it soundproofed. Otherwise 
it will disturb your sleep—and the neighbors’. 


¢ Size. Some units bulge from 5 in. to 19 in. into the room, posing a 
problem for drapes, curtains, furniture. Other units are nearly flush. 





It’s a good idea to review the safety rules of bicycle-riding, especially if 
you have children. Warmer weather means more highway traffic. 


Basic rule for cyclists, young and old, to remember is that a bike is a 
vehicle. It is subject to most of the same traffic laws as automobiles, and 
to even greater safety rules. Using proper hand signals and observing 
warning signs and traffic lights are essential. 


Check the bike itself. It should have a headlight and a rear reflector for 
after-dark riding, a basket to keep both hands free. Make sure all moving 
parts—particularly the coaster-brake mechanism—are well lubricated, 
work freely. 

Kids’ bikes are often too big for them. That increases the danger of 
losing control. A bicycle is the right height if the rider can stand with the 
balls of both feet solidly on the ground while straddling the bar. 

An American “truck” bike is best to learn on. It is easier to balance, 
more controllable, less likely to skid than an English bicycle. And it will! 
take a lot of punishment, like being hurled to the lawn. 


Expect to pay more for major alterations on new suits in most stores 
from now on. The practice has been spreading fast all over the U.S. since 
last fall. New York’s Brooks Bros., for example, started charging Jan 
18. Since then, three other big local stores have followed suit. 


Prices vary according to job and store, these charges being at cost 
Brooks charges $12 for recutting trousers, Rogers Peet $10.50. Yet on 
altering coat blades (fullness across back), the Brooks price is $5, Rogers 
Peet’s $6. (There is still no charge for cuffing trousers, lengthening or short 
ening sleeves, and altering waistlines.) 

— 

Don’t worry too much if your young child gets mumps. This is the 
season for it. And, generally speaking, he’s less likely to develop dangerous 
complications now than when he’s older. 


Mumps can be serious in an adolescent or an adult. They are more 
susceptible to complications that affect reproductive organs, pancreas, and 
(rarely) the brain. However, put a child to bed promptly, call your doctor 
to insure against complications. 

There are no preventives or cures for mumps. And—contrary to belief 
—you are not wholly immune once you have them. There’s about a 7% 
chance that you'll get them again. 

— 

Note for spin fishermen: You can get a 48-page booklet of basic infor 

mation <ree from the Polychemicals Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co.. 
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Engaged in April, she planned her home. Married in June, 
she moved right in! 


Smart girl, she’d learned how to have a home in weeks in- 
stead of months -— and a top-quality home, too. It came off 
a production line, much like an automobile. Shipped to the 
building site, it went up swiftly, smoothly and presto, there 
was the threshold awaiting the bride! 


Make no mistake, homes like this are permanent homes, 
planned with tomorrow in mind. And, what’s so very import- 
ant, they’re priced with an eye to the careful budget. 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT, the way people have taken to 
P&H Prefabricated Homes. Here is no stamped-out archi- 
tecture, but a wide selection of styles and floor plans, 
both traditional and modern. A blessing to the bride, a 
godsend to the man who needs employee housing. When 
you find yourself with that problem. . . 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
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FORK TRUCKS TRACTORS TRAUMERS 


“TRACKLESS TRAIN" MOVES 4,000,000 POUNDS 
A DAY, A DISTANCE OF 1,500 FEET 


American Sugar Refining Company 
of Arabi, Louisiana, moves packaged 
sugar from plant to dockside faster 
and at lowest cost per ton-mile with 
the Mercury “Trackless Train.” 


Multiple loading and unloading of 
freight cars (formerly used) is elimi- 
nated, Learn how the Mercury ““Trackless 


Train” can speed material movement and 


lower costs in your plant. Write today. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ 4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Housewares, Hardware 
Specialties and many 
other types of merchan- 
dise can be packaged 
faster, more effectively, 
at lower cost, with 


WRAPPERS AND BANDS 
Samples Upon Request 


GEE PACKAGING 


co 


’ 


2b bb ee et 


PHOENIA PRODUCTS 


é RECORDS—at moderate cost! 


Continyvous records that show time and 
duration of every air temperature 
variation, § ranges, — 0° wo +120°F 
with 24 hour or 7 day charts 
Write for Leaflet 803B 
BACHARACH INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
72301 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Pe. 
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A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the “WHY and HOW 
booklet.” 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Water Comes by Rail 
OLATHE, KAN. 


mere story in the ne ver to resi 
dents of Olathe. Th f rainfall 
has continued so long that the lakes 
that supply the bulk of s drittk 
ing water have gone di: the city is 
buying water from K City, Mo 
23 mi. away 

Last weck the St. | San 
cisco Ry. started haulin 10,000 gal 
a day from Kansas Cit) irkey Creek 
Pumping Station to Olat The water 
moves in 30 water-tank ich hold 
ing 10,178 gal., which t Fri 
rowed from the Army laily 
dumps its water (pictu 
that feeds Olathe’s pi 


ght is no 


Iran 


SCO bor 
train 
1 stream 
ym plant 


It's a Big City Now 
LIVONIA, MICH Michigan 


second-largest city is fin ing to get 
its own postofhice ould bi 
Livonia, whose 36 sq second 
in area only to Detroit q. mi 

Livonia, site of the t General 
Motors fire (BW—Aug p28), is a 
suburb of Detroit, abx mi. west 
of the center of town | couplk 
of miles west of city In recent 
years, it has grown fast 1 1940 it 
population was 8,725 0, 17,534 
today it’s estimated at than 30 
000. For vears it wa rporatec 
township (the lowest f f municipal 
life in Michigan). It rvice wa 
split among six separat stoffice 
two Detroit stations fe tern 
tion, Farmington on t! th, North 
ville and Plymouth t, and 
Garden City on the s 

As the town grew, that ime awk 
ward; letters addressed t would 
often be returned to | iders with 
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Stable as the alphabet! Go out 
today and buy any product of any 
good manufacturer’s brand... ask 
for the same thing tomorrow, or 
weeks from now... match ’em 
up, and they’re uniformly good, 
or better. 


This uniformity is no accident. 
Every manufacturer works hard at 
it because he knows that only wn- 
failing goodness will keep you buy- 
ALWAYS TH = SAM i ing his product. So he’s mighty 
sure never to let quality slip. If he 
changes his product at all, you can 
..today, tomorrow bet it’s a change for the better. 


This goes for everything from a 

and tomorrow bobby pin to an automobile — just 
another reason for staying with 
your favorite brands for years and 
years. 


For news of the goods that are 
always good, read the ads 
in this magazine. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 
A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


WANT UNIFORMITY? PATRONIZE THE DEALER WHO PROVIDES YOUR FAVORITE BRANDS 








TOLEDO 


INDUSTRIAL LINE 


44 WAYS BETTER 


New features in every model to serve you better—now added to 
world-famous accuracy and dependability of Toledo Scales! 
New clean-line design in handsome gray finish . . . double- 
pendulum mechanism in one-piece sector design... dial can be 
installed to face any of eight Fo eo 

Look to Toledo to help you control costs! Whether it’s wei hing, 
checking, testing, counting, batching, force-measuring wed oches 
operations .. . there’s a new Toledo to do the job with high 
accuracy, speed and dependability. Send for new condensed catalog 
No, 2001. Toledo Scale Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


PRINT the Weight 
-»- Control Costs! 


New Toledo Printweigh Scales 
meet your needs today for closer 
cost control! Stop human errors in 
reading, remembering, recording 
+ « « provide accurately printed 
weights with asleaamad speed 
++. accurately recorded! 


TOLEDO. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 





‘the notation “no such 


'1949, Livonia applied to t] 


Dept. for its own station 
postmasters’ salaries are | 
amount of business their 
the neighboring postma 
fully blocked the appticat 
Livonia was chartered as a 
couldn’t get Washingto 
its own postoffice 

In the 1952 election 
sentative, Charles G 
elected from the district 
Livonia on a platform th 
pledge to get Livonia its 
He produced; the officia 
from the Post Office D 
come through. 


Fair but Cloudy 
HOUSTON —1h. 


who announced that H 
play host to an internat 
1956 (BW-—Sep.5’'53,p32) 
it rough going. 

The worst headache so 
to corral support from tl! 
businessmen and million 
like Jesse Jones have b 
ously absent from the fai 
rectors. Apparently local 
waiting to see how plan 
fore endorsing the fair 

Another woe is fricti 
fair’s 19-member board 
Last weck, after months of 
board was reshuffled, | 
nounced that plans were 
gear. 

But most Houstonian 
ing yet They see the r 
a reshuffle only, with n 
brought in. And they’ 
unless the group really ¢ 
of new blood—by which 


some of Houston’s Blue BF 


will be no fair in 1956. 


So in 
t Office 
local 
n the 
handle; 
1950 
t still 
nt it 
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fice ‘ 
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Speed Cop, Rail Style 


MEMPHIS — There ! 
an ordinance in Memphi 
speed of railroad trains wit! 
to 20 mph. City offi 
most trains were going a g 
than that. But they didn’t 
how to check up on it 
let it go. 

But about a month 
a car at a crossroad and ki 
That changed everything. | 
equipped Memphis polic: 
tioned at crossings to kee] 
train speeds. 

For the record, railroad 
come the change; they a 
their timetables are built 
mph. limit, they have al 
it anyhow 

Skeptical Memphian 


“They will from now on 
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Exterior of Kraft Foods’ City Sales Cooler, 
Chicago, 90’ x 120’ constructed of free standing, 
4-inch FOAMGLAS walls with metal 
deck forming ceiling insulated with FOAM- 
GLAS. FOAMGLAS walls extend to a height of 
14’ 6” above floor level. Walls were carried 
two feet below existing floor level to prevent 
thermal “short circuit." 


Pee eo ee 
eee 


Seni 
oe 


MGLAS insulating walls, 


erected without supports, cut costs for KRAFT 


Let FOAMGLAS work for you 


Free-standing 


Kraft Foods Company cut construction construct the coolers and insulate them 


insulat 


costs by using the high compressive 
strength and rigidity of FOAMGLAS 
to construct two coolers within the 
existing structure of their Food Storage 
Building in Chicago. Substantial savings 
were realized by Kraft when they were 
able to use the unique strength and 
rigidity of FOAMGLAS to erect self- 
supporting free standing FOAMGLAS 
walls without temporary studs ... to 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
One Gateway Center « Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


FOAMGLAS 


the cellular, stay-dry insulation 


in one step with one quality material. 

With free standing FOAMGLAS con- 
struction, Kraft got not only strong, 
durable walls and inner partitions, but 
outstanding insulation performance as 
well. Since FOAMGLAS can not absorb 
damaging moisture, it maintains constant 
high insulating efficiency without costly 
maintenance. Moreover, FOAMGLAS 
is fire-proof, rot-proof and vermin-proof. 


Pittsburgh Corning 
also makes 
PC Glass Blocks 


ee ee eR ee meee ene eee 


by giving you constant, lasting 
ing efficiency plus unique design advan 
tages. Send now for a sample of thi 


remarkable insulation and our nev 
booklets covering use of FOAMGLAS 
to insulate walls, ceilings, roo! 
piping and equipment in ref! 
structures or normal temperature 
ings. Use the handy coupon 
iently located below. 


floors 
gerated 
build 


onvel 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. F-34 
One Gotewoy Center, Pittsburgh 22, Po 


Please send me a free sample and the following & 
FOAMGILAS litercture: 
C) New booklet on FOAMGLAS buliding ins f 
() New booklet on FOAMGLAS low temperature insulation 
[] New folder on FOAMGLAS pipe insulatior 
] New folder on FOAMGLAS insulation for tonk 
equipment 


and other 


D Send engineer to discuss specific probier 
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Where the Shaun Hurts 


@ In the areas where labor is surplus around the 
country, the business slump is serious. 


@ There are signs of a downward spiral, with job- 
lessness building anxieties and the scare affecting business. 


@ But many areas—especially the auto cities— 


think they see an upturn coming with spring. 


“Seems like you can’t get fares to talk 
about anything now except how tough 
it is for them.” 

That’s a cabbie’s-eye view of the 
tenor of the times in Toledo, Ohio. 
It's also a symptom of the prevailing 
business climate in a flock of cities and 
towns around the country that have run 
into harder times in recent months. 
You'll find them at the top of the cur- 
rent list of 59 spots officially tagged by 
the Labor Dept. as Group IV labor 
arcas—distress areas with 6% or more 
unemployment and no immediate pros- 
pect of increased work. 
¢ Down and Down—Detroit, Toledo, 
South Bend (Ind.), New Bedford 
(Mass.), and the “Quad Cities” of 
Moline, East Moline, Rock Island 
(Ill.), and Davenport (lowa) are some 
of the latest comers. While economists, 
politicians, and practically everyone 
clse have been filling the air with the- 
ories and counter theories about the 
seriousness of the turndown 
and the cumulative dangers of depres 
sion talk and depression thinking, 
these areas have been living with the 
problems. 

The fact is that, despite the Adminis- 
tration’s official optimism, the unfold 
ing pattern in these areas, as related to 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters, bears out the 
beginnings of a downward spiral. Job- 
lessness has created real and imagined 
worries, anxiety has hurt business, and 
businessmen and bankers have begun 
pulling in their horns—though a lot of 
spots see greener fields come spring. 
¢ The Cause—You can’t pin the slump 
on any one industry. In Detroit, 
Toledo, and South Bend, it’s auto 
troubles. In other cases, the lavoffs are 
in textiles, farm machinery, coal, dura- 
ble goods, transportation, and _ trade. 
¢ Store Sales—Whatever the cause, this 
much is clear: Business in these labor- 
surplus areas is definitely feeling the 
pinch. And many merchants feel that 
actual hardship cases are only part of 
the reason. “All the talk about a re- 
cession in 1954 is scaring away prospec- 


business 
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tive buyers,” is a Detroiter’s view that’s 
widely shared. Almost without excep- 
tion, the word is that department store 
sales are down—often around 7% com- 
pared with last year—and in some areas 
smaller merchants have been hit even 
worse. In South Bend, the stores are 
cutting their advertising, but more 
often they’re promoting their wares as 
hard as ever. 

¢ Dealer's View—The customers have 
been giving used car dealers a hard time, 
too. One auto agency in Toledo lost 
nise salesmen at a crack when it tried 
to initiate a new pay plan cutting sala- 
ries. A South Bend dealer said he built 
a building two years ago he wouldn't 
undertake now. 

But one old-timer in the business in 
Detroit holds, “New cars were bought 
with overtime pay. The overtime’s 
gone now and people are beginning to 
be more interested in used cars.” At 
least one auto company president goes 
along with that on the new car market: 
“In the middle of December we looked 
and all of a sudden it wasn’t there”’— 
not in 1953 terms. 

If they’re not rushing to buy cars, 

they're not hailing cabs as breezily, 
either. Cab drivers in Toledo say it’s 
because people aren’t going out so 
much, 
e Credit — Widely scattered finance 
companies report that business has 
slowed down and that payments are 
dribbling in more slowly. A credit col- 
lection agency says, “It takes a little 
more work and beating the bushes... 
but the payments are coming in eventu- 
ally.” A South Bend store goes fur- 
ther, reports that customers with perfect 
account records are coming in and say- 
ing, “! won’t be paying until I get a 
job.” 

Credit is a little tighter in many places 
and banks are more cautious. One 
banker explained, “We're not saying 
‘Yes’ quite as fast on loans, but we're 
not saying ‘no’ quite as fast either. 
We're just checking applications a little 
more closely.” A South Bend banker 


admitted that six months ago he quietly 
stopped making personal loans to 
Studebaker employees with less than 
eight years seniority. 

¢ Minority— Two except to the 
over-all picture in most of the areas: 
construction and movies. |] didn’t 
know just why, but builders and movie 
men found business about t! im<¢€ 

¢ Group IV Benefits—One point that’s 
been raised is just what part the actual 
Group IV classification has played in 
the downward chain reacti: 
cases, it seems to have had 
impact, come as no surpri In 
ber of areas, businessmen resist the idea, 
feel it encourages depression talk 

The distressed areas 
unanimously skeptical that t! 
rive any benefit from the 
new program to help Gi I\ 
create jobs. Under the setu nounced 
in November, the classification entitles 
the area to preference on a t 20% ot 
government contracts—pri d it can 
match the low bids. Firm 
expanding defense facilitic in area 
with a long-term labor sur ire en 
titled to special tax amort n bene- 
fits. 

But there are hitches entv. For 
one thing, the government » to now 
hasn’t followed up its pol th much 
action. Even if it does, s ireas will 
still be unable to match 
instance New England t 
will still have to bid low 
mills, Even the amortizat 
loses force in view of the king de 
fense program. 
¢ Getting the Label—The Group IV 
label is based on a surve f the labor 
supply in 149 major indust enters, 

ublished every two mont by the 
rena of Employment § t lhe 
t tat 


In most 
little real 
i num 


ilmost 
will de- 
rmment’s 


arcas 


lding Or 


bids—for 
towns 
Southern 
provision 


survey is conducted by em- 
ployment offices. Howe employ- 
ment of 6% doesn’t aut tically put 
an area in Group IV; times the 
bureau sees, say, a seasona turn just 
ahead. 

In fact, practically all | reas got 
into the special help tegorv as a 
result of pressure brought omeont 
in Washington—usually | ongress 
men. Frequently the method is to 
challenge BES’s survey, 
one on the basis of a 
situation. Almost always, t! notive is 
strictly political; most con 
mit they doubt the classification will 
help the situation much, but they feel 
it has a good psychological effect, im- 
presses the voters that tl 
man is on the ball. In som 
groups have agitated. In 
Toledo the United Aut 


i new 
norating 


men id 


ongress- 
ises labor 
Detroit and 
Workers 
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OUTSIDE 





INSIDE 


Included in this illustra- 
tion ore several ports used 
in installation equipment, 


CELANESE* ACETATE DOES 26 JOBS 
FoR Wesfern Electric G TELEPHONE SET 


Acetate in 3 forms: molding compounds... trans- 
parent sheet... and clear and colored transparent 
film are used by Western Electric in the manu- 
facture of the telephone handset—the most used 
and abused electrical appliance in the world. 








COLORED HOUSING 
When Western Electric needs color—any color— 


acetate is specified. Acetate sets have a smooth 
lustrous surface that actually improves with use. 
And acetate’s rugged toughness passes Western 
Electric's rigid impact and drop tests. 


ELECTRICAL PARTS 
Acetate’s shatter-resistant toughness, its excellent 


moldability, machinability, high dielectric 
sirength and arc resistance solve the problem of 
small electrical parts. Molded surfaces require 
little or no finishing, and metal inserts create no 
stress weakening. 


CELANESE ACETATE 

is available in special flame-resistant, hard-flow 
formulations, that exhibit improved dimensional 
stability. These formulations are recommended 
when UL approval is required. 


For more information about the role of acetate in 
electrical products, write to: 


Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Divi- 
sion, Dept. 129-C, 290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
Canadian affiliate: Canadian Chemical Com- 
pany. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


PLASTICS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 











AIR POLLUTION 





Study Of Meteorological Conditions 
Above New Plant Site Urged... 


Looking for a new plant site? To 
buy or build? Then take the word of 
industrialists and scientists, who are 
using the newest techniques in the 
study of air contaminants. 


Study the meteorological conditions 
at various altitudes as well as ground 
level. 

Knowledge of temperature, humi- 
dity, time, windspeed and direction 
can save you money. 

Bendix-Friez, foremost maker of 
meteorological instruments in the 
world, offers all its facilities and ex- 
perience with industries, to help you 
find a practical approach to minimize 
your air pollution problems . . . now 
or before they start without costly 
moderation of present equipment. 
Write for further information. 








AEROVANE indicates and records 
windspeed and direction. Recog- 
nized as “best all-purpose wind 
measuring instrument yet devised.” 
Readily installed and easily main- 
tained. 





WIND SPEED AND DIRECTION both 
indicated on the same Bendix-Friez 
dial. Indirectly illuminated. Wind 
velocities up to 100 miles per hour. 





Bendix International Div., 208 Fed St, New York 17, N.Y. : 
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(CIO) put a lot of steam behind a 
resurvey. CIO pr nt Walter 
Reuther has a similar aim—building 
restige with union me: and with 


Jemocrats. 

¢ Brighter Side—The view the 
areas take of government! has led to 
bigger efforts to help mselves by 
pressing for greater d ification of 
industry. Key busin nterests in 
many of the cities hav ed promo- 
tion groups and thei \paigns are 


emerging as the No. | force in the 
“silver lining department 

It’s one reason for t leterminedly 
optimistic talk about future you 
hear in almost all of t! is. In the 
cities dominated by the auto industry, 
people look for a seasonal upturn come 
spring—though many doubt they'll see 
peak levels again soon. A farm imple 
ments plant manager East Moline 
predicts, “We'll be run help wanted 
ads in a few wecks.’ 
discouragement in th 
textile towns, such as N 
which see no imminent 
long-term textile head 

Outside of New En 


greater 
England 
Bedford, 
tion to their 


\ 


there’s a 


fairly widespread belief that things 
aren’t quite so bad as t 10k. A local 
observer points out, “Detroit is in the 
same position as a he been 
making $1-million a \ ind takes a 
cut to $900,000.” Ii Quad Cities, 


yut-migra 
ved in from 
rture hasn’t 


a lot of the layoffs in 
tion of workers who had ff 
other states—and thei 
caused much regret. 

Toledo sounded a 
notes: A clothing merch 
to be crushed by th 
vows, “I’m going to 
ness with the 8% out of k, and con 
centrate on the 92% that’s working.” 
And even the unemployed haven't lost 
their spunk; the public library reports 
a surge of requests fron » laid off for 
how-to-start-your-own-b s books. 

Area by area, here’ wrief rundown 
on the situation in some of the spots 
that have recently moy nto the dis- 
tress class. 


of bright 
vho refuses 
ent slump 
doing busi 


1. Auto Cities 


Detroit’s jobless number over 120,- 
000—more than 8% of the labor force. 
The auto city’s troubles began last sum- 
mer when the Korean truce brought 
cutbacks and downtu: 1 defense or 
ders. Then came the demise of the 
seller’s market—which men blame 
partly on untrained an incompetitive 
salesmen. 

There is one catch 
Detroit picture: 1953 | 
practically everything 
ployment stood at almost 44% of the 
total population compa with a na- 
tional average of about 4 

Nonetheless, Detroit | 


essing the 
records in 
Last year em 


iness is now 
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Acme Steel Strappin 
Insures a 


saves on packing costs—prevents shipping loss and damage 


— 

—_— 

— 
— 

-_ 
—_— 
oon 


PACKAGING TIME IS 
CUT at Modern Pack- 
ers Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec. Acme Steel 
Strapping provides a 
high-efficiency packing 
method here that de- 


FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS, Firestone Textiles, Gastonia, N. C., has been using 
Acme Steel Strapping to secure shipments of tire cord fabric, These large 
rolls arrive damage-free bound securely by steel strapping. 


Whether you are a buyer or a seller, part of the price 
that you pay or charge includes the cost of packaging 
and shipping. The better the packing method, the less 
you pay. More and more companies are choosing Acme 
Steel Strapping to improve their shipping methods and 
insure Safe Arrival. 

Today Acme Steel has methods of protection for every 
type of product... whether with Acme Steel Strapping 


livers neat, secure car- 
tons that are winning 
customer approval. 


MODERN LOADING 
METHODS with Acme 
Steel Strapping have 
saved time and labor 
costs for Gardner Board 
& Carton Co., Middle- 
town, O., where paper- 
board moves swiftly to 
warehouse and carriers 
twenty-four hoursa day. 








FREE Magazine » E=irly 


This magazine, direct from shipping head 
quarters, tells the latest shipping news 
and developments... it’s yours free for 
the asking. Just send in the coupon. 


or Acme Steel Stitching Wire. Ask Acme Steel first— write 
to Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. BC-34, Acme 
Steel Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. 
Or, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 660 St. Cather- 
ine Street West, Montreal, Quebec. 


- 


SET T TTT 


ACME STEEL CO., Dept. BC-34 
2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me copy of “Confab”’, 


Name 





Company 


Street Address 


Se 





SLOW 
UNCERTAIN 
PRIMING 








WITH 


FASTSTARIF Viving ROTARY PUMPS 


It's the fast start and smooth, even flow that gets your pumping job done 


quicker and at less cost. 


No slow, uncertain priming with Viking positive suction pumps. They prime 


themselves and go to work at once. 


They also save on wear of valves and meters. No sudden jar and spasmodic 


delivery. 


Investigate the smooth, even flow of 
Vikings today. To start. ask for bulle- 


PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 





A GERLINGER 
LIFT TRUCK 


SAVES 


131.99 per Car of Lumber 
1.09 per Ton of Hay 
in DUAL performance 


CASE HISTORY No. 41! 
FROM OUR FILES 





Steck yards across the nation can profit 
from the Denver story of better, faster, 
cheaper operations with Gerlinger equip- 
ment. A postcard will bring the new catalog 
describing the complete Gerlinger line...» 
send for your FREE copy today. 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO, 
DALLAS, OREGON oan 





feeling the squeeze. D 

sales for the week ended | 

down 9% from the cor: 

a year ago. Sales of 

reportedly slipped 11% in J 
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Detroit businessmen 

that on a recession 
Detroit businessmen 
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Toledo Industrial Dev 
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¢ South Bend—South |! 
Studebaker Corp. and B 
Corp., is also tied in tl 
Its chief concern is th 
independents in the GM-1 
tive race. 

Studebaker employ n 
about 19,000 at the pe 
about 12,000 now. But 
that there’s a lot of sl 
ment to be taken up 
two jobs, commuter 
Squth Bend. 

South Benders don’t | 
distressed, and Studeba 
situation is temporary 
O.K. as soon as the b 
cut production to what 
Mostly, the outlook 
hopefulness, and man 
be happy to see Stud 
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diversification here, to 
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Palmists 





| one’s palm read may be fun—but any 
businessman knows that it’s not the lines in his hand 
that determines his fortune, but the line of customers 
who are interested in his product. 


Business forecasts may vary, but all market analysts 
recognize the fact that today’s high productivity is 
bound to result in keener competition. And whether 
the line on a company’s profit curve is going to head up 
or down is, in large measure, going to be determined 
by the market acceptance it has for its products. 


Market potentials are constantly shifting. A com- 
pany’s share of this potential cannot be won over- 
night. That is why progressive sales and advertising 
executives are making long-range market develop- 
ment plans ... and why such plans include consist- 
ent, well-directed and carefully executed advertising 
in Business Publications. Consistent advertising can 


tell 
fortunes 
—Sales 
make 








them! 


be a strong and effective influence in building prod- 
uct recognition . . . breaking down buyer resistance 
... creating new markets. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a financial 
interest or responsibility in a company, check to 
see that the company’s management is using 
adequate Business Publication Advertising to 
build and protect its markets. 


Have you seen McGraw-Hili’s 1954 
**Pulsebeat of Industry’? It discusses 
current trends and the outlook for 30 
divisions of business and industry. 
We will be happy to send you a copy 
without cost or obligation. Write to- 
day for your copy. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Ine. 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Here’s what IT] ica [ td 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 


is doing for steel production! 


A leading steel producer wanted a roll-neck bearing material that 
could cut power costs, increase tonnage and hold more accurate 
gauge. Now, thousands of MicarTa roll-neck bearings are perform- 
ing efficiently in steel mills throughout the country. 


What can Micarta do for you? 


Your problem may be as simple as noise control or electrical insula- 
tion. Perhaps you need a material that resists moisture, that is lubri- 
cated with water, that is both light and strong, that wears smoothly, 
slowly. Whatever your problem, your industry, or your application 
investigate the qualities of versatile MICARTA. For prompt and com- 
plete information about Micarta fill out the coupon below. 


you can BE SURE...ir ns Westinghouse 


i) 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
MICARTA Division, Trafford, Pa. 
Attention: L. A. Pedley 


Sic: (Please check one) 
[_] Please have your representative call 


(] Please send me the complete facts 
on MICARTA 


micarta 
is basic! 


Name_ Cc 





Address__ 
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tA ° 
Its Getting Dry 
Water scarcity is moving 
east, so South Carolina seeks 
tougher controls, modeled 
on laws in West. 


Historically the eastern half of the 
U.S., as a whole, has had plenty of 
water; the West has not had enough. 
As a result, the laws on water use in 
the eastern states have been drawn 
pretty much on a_take-what-you-like 
basis. Those in the western states have 
been very strict, to guard not only 
against wastage but against unnecessary 
use. 

But water is no longer so plentiful 
anywhere as it used to be. So the free- 
and-easy water laws of the East are in 
some respects no longer adequate. Now 
it appears that South Carolina will be 
the first eastern state to redraft its water 
laws in line with western precedent. 
¢ Riparian Rights—The present water 
law in South Carolina, as in most other 
eastern states, is based on the doctrine 
of riparian rights—everybody whose land 
touches a stream has a right to use the 
water, subject to the limitation that he 
must share as to both quality and quan- 
tity with everyone else whose land 
touches the stream. 

This was satisfactory when demand 
was but a fraction of total supply. It is 
no longer satisfactory today. Although 
demand is still not close to total supply, 
it has grown to the point where big 
consumers upstream cannot use all the 
water they need without jeopardizing 
the riparian rights of landowners down- 
stream. This interferes with new plant 
investment; a manufacturer will think 
twice about building a plant if he may 
be letting himself in for expensive liti- 
gation over his water use. 
¢ “Valid Right”’—So last year, the 
South Carolina legislature created a 
special study committee to develop 
recommendations for a new law. The 
committee has just submitted its report; 
it calls for a new law based on the west- 
em approach, 

The western laws are based on the 
doctrine of prior appropriation; no one, 
whether or not his property touches a 
stream, may use water without a “valid 
right.” In other words, he must demon- 
strate that the proposed use is for some 
useful industry or for some well recog- 
nized need, 

Under the proposed South Carolina 
law, a Board of Water Commissioners 
would be given the responsibility of issu- 
ing permits for water use. A permit 
could be granted any user, whether or 
not his property touched water; once 
granted it would become a guarantee of 
the right to use the stated amount of 
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17 operations—138 pieces per hour 


11 operations— 
360 pieces per hour 


v 


how to get 28 


machining operations 


in 37'4 seconds 


In the highly competitive automotive business, all planning must be 
toward higher consumer acceptance of both quality and purchase price 
and still leave a profit fer the effort. These prime essentials usually 
begin with small parts such as these and hundreds of others made on 


Acme-Gridley Multiple Spindle Chucking Automatics 


To achieve better components or lower factory cost, only such manu- 
facturing improvements are made as will 


reduce machining time per piece 
eliminate work on extra machines 
relieve floor space and overhead 
release costly man hours for other work 


For over 20 years Acme-Gridley machine design engineers and tool- 
ing specialists have helped to meet these vital needs—by improving 
basic machine stamina, by ingenious applications of faster cutting 
Tungsten Carbide tools, by simplifying operator effort. All of which 
applies to multiple spindle chucking and to parts made on bar auto- 
matics. 

Regardless of the shape or size of the particular mass produced parts 
you make, let us show you how to put Acme-Gridley machines to work 
in your plant—MORE PROFITABLY, 


REMEMBER — yours is also a market that must be pro- 
tected against competition if you expect to make a profit. 


The NATIONAL 
INOW GOR OO)VED- Vb 6 


dist STREET © CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 





water. The law would establish priority 
of uses in this order: domestic, munici- 


Cc U ee. ° pal, irrigation, industrial, 1 itional, 
e TO THE SOLUTION OF water power, — | 
go the pro- 


Identical bills embodying 
MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. sed law have been introduced in both 
nouses of the legislature; chances of 
passage seem good. 
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Agency—-Meidrum & Fewemith, Ine 
U. 8. AIR CONDITIONING 
Agency—Jaffe Adv. Ageney 
U. & PLYWOOD CORP 
Agency—-Kenyon & Kekhardt, Ine 
U. & STONEWARE CO 
Agency——Ralph Gross Adv., Ine 
VIKING rye’ < 
Agency—J. M 


vinco cone. 
Agency Burke Bartlett Co., Ine 


THE WARD PRODS, CORP., 
Div. 


OF ARKANSAS, PUB. & INF 
MMISSION 


Hickerson, Inc 


THE GABRIEL CO 
Agency— The Hubbell Adv 


wessnets? SEARS CO 
gency—Ellington & Co,., Inc 


wanrmaneuss Ald BRAKE 
COMPANY 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Ost« 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CoRP 
(LAMP DIV.) 
Agency——-Fuller & Smith & Ross, In« 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP 
(MICARTA DIV.) 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Hows, Inc 
weeenine CORRUGATING CO 
Agency— Cunningham & Wash, Inv 
WILLYS MOTORS, INC 
Agency——-Ewell & Thurber Associates 


Agency 
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THE TREND 





The Republicans in Opposition 


Intelligent citizens have never questioned Congress’ 
broad powers to investigate or criticize the executive 
branch. This is a necessary check on the executive and, 
properly handled, can prevent the executive arm from 
gaining an excess of power. But Congress’ rights were 
never meant as a weapon to interfere with the functions 
of the executive branch and so weaken its power. 


Undermining the Administration 


Americans everywhere have been bewildered and dis- 
turbed by the extraordinary actions of some Republican 
members of the Senate. These men, whether they 
know it or not, are gravely injuring their own party in 
the eyes of the country and are undermining the Admin- 
istration of President Eisenhower. 

Sen. Joseph McCarthy, chairman of the Government 
Operations Committee, has contrived to imply that 
the present Republican Administration is just as lax in 
dealing with Communists in government as its pre- 
decessor. He has harried the members of Eisenhower's 
Cabinet as enthusiastically as he pursued Dean Acheson. 
He has climaxed this career of Administration-bating 
with his savage humiliation of Army Secretary Robert 
T. Stevens 

But it is not only a case of “McCarthyism.” We 
have also the incredible spectacle of Sen. William 
Langer, Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
Having held up for nine weeks action on the appoint- 
ment of Earl Warren for Chief Justice, Sen. Langer 
gave nationwide, front-page publicity to 10 unverified 
calumnies directed against the man who, only six years 
ago, had been the Republican Party's nominee for 
Vice-President of the United States. 

Leaving aside questions of decency and intelligence, 
what has become of common party loyalty when the 
American people are offered this kind of internecine 
strife in the Republican ranks? 

Then there is the case of Sen. John Bricker, who, 
despite the President's firm opposition, has persisted 
in his attempt to curb the constitutional treaty-making 
powers of the executive. The Bricker amendment has 
been beaten, but there is no denying the fact that the 
support lent by many Republican senators has served 
to widen the rift in the Republican Party. 


Vote of No Confidence 


Perhaps most remarkable of all, considering its source, 
was the speech against Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles by Sen. William F. Knowland, Majority Leader. 
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Secretary Dulles, returning from the Berlin conference, 
had every reason to expect the support and approval 
of his party and the American people. His achieve 
ments in Berlin were brilliant. He ha 
keeping the Russians from driving a wedge in Big ‘Three 
unity; in fact, we came away from the 
greater solidarity than ever before. More 
the Russians to expose their hand, revealing their in- 
tentions. In agreeing to a meeting at Geneva, Dulles 
was seeking to expose the Communist 
has done in Europe. ecretary de- 
served a vote of confidence, it is John Foster Dulles. 

Sen. Knowland compounded the injury from a polit 
ical viewpoint by coming to Secretar 
state and home county to deliver before 
rally a speech that could only be de ed as a vote 
of no confidence in President Eisenh Secretary 
of State. Sen. Knowland is an 
has loyally served his party, yet it is hard to see his 
attack on Secretary Dulles as other th 1 manifesta 
tion of the apparent attempt of the Republican sen- 
ators to usurp the right of the executi ranch of the 
government to conduct the nation’s foreign policy. 

Secretary Dulles needs some flexibility of action if 
he is to maintain the initiative in fore affairs that 
he has seized from the Reds. And it this flexibility 
of action that Sen. Knowland is plainly seeking to deny 
the President and the Secretary of State 

These actions can no longer be ¢ ed on the 
grounds that the senators involved have ne 
opportunity to cooperate with the part 
the White House. Over a year has passed since the 
Senate and the White House passed into the hands of 
the same party, and the attacks of Republican senators 
on their own Administration have not ceased. Rather 
they have become more vigorous, creating disunity within 
their own party and sapping the strength of the executive 
branch. 
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The Permanent Minority? 


Under these circumstances, it is only natural for 
people to ask themselves whether Republicans are 
equal to the responsibilities of power 

For 20 years the Republicans were 
in this country. The Republican Senate leaders seem 
to have learned all too well how to be 
party. Unless they can learn to cooperate loyally and 
intelligently with an Administration of their own party, 
the people of the country will be faced with the thought 
that their only place is in the opposition 


ninority party 


in opposition 
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The same steady purr-r-r-r 


huge farm machines 


The way those early outboard motors would 
buck and die on you, or refuse to start at 
all, was enough to take the joy out of 
fishing. Today's “outboard”, equipped with 
Fafnir Ball Bearings, purrs smoothly, quietly, 
and dependably—mile after sporting mile. 
For the same reason, modern farm 
machinery — self-propelled combines, field 
harvesters, corn pickers, and the like — 
operates more efficiently, and requires a 
minimum of service time. With Fafnir Ball 
Bearings, any machine becomes a precision 
machine. It runs smoother, longer, without 
attention or breakdown. It’s more productive. 


Call it Fafnir’s attitude and aptitude for 
solving bearing problems. It’s a way Fafnir 
has of looking at bearings from the user's 
point of view... an ability to come up 
with the right bearing for the need. For 
Fafnir’s experience is more than 40 years 
long — and industry-wide. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


Fafnir Ball Bearing 
with Mechani-Seals, one of 


four types of sealed and 
shielded bal! bearings designed to keep 


out contaminants, keep in lubricants, 


They often lead to lower B A L L B E A R | | G S 


manufacturing casts and 


simplified assemblies. O«] TE i 3) p AMERICA 
‘ ae es 3 


MORE than top quality in ball bearings . . . it’s what Fafnir has ON THE BALL 








THE STEAMBOAT “CLER™: 
. . built by Robert Fuiton in 1307, SEMS-2 
first screw and lock washer pre - 
machine to save handling time! 





No fumbled lock washers . .. easier handling. . 
instant locking... a perfect, tight fastening every time! 
SEMS-by-SHAKEPROOF speed assembly . 
cut rejects... reduce assembly costs! 


SHAK 59 SOG 


ring « Neweguarteng te 


Div! F LLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
St. Charies Road, Ely 5 * Offices in Principat Cities 
In Canada: Canada |! ye Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Drawing of SEMS unit showing 
oy how roiled threads hold free spinning 
pre-aesembied jock washer in place. 





